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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  KEEGAN. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  story  of  John  Keegan's 
comparatively  short  and  sad  Hfe,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  the  extent  to  which  the  present  writer  is 
responsible  for  this  book.  It  was  for  years  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  late  Canon  O'Hanlon  to 
collect  and  publish  the  scattered  writings  of  his 
fellow-countyman,  and  he  had  made  some  pre- 
liminary investigation  into  the  subject  when  I  heard 
of  his  intention.  Having  been  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  a  large  number  of  Keegan's  letters — 
the  only  ones  so  far  discovered — ^which  had  been 
placed  in  my  hands  by  a  distinguished  Irishman,  I 
was  able  to  offer  the  worthy  Canon  the  use  of  them, 
and  as  they  gave  some  new  information  as  to 
Keegan's  contributions  to  periodicals,  much  of  the 
difficulty  as  to  collecting  his  poems  and  stories  dis- 
appeared. Canon  O'Hanlon,  with  characteristic 
ardour,  immediately  set  to  work  to  get  together  all 
the  writings  of  Keegan  which  could  be  traced,  and 
in  a  few  years  had  collected  and  seen  through  the 
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press  the  bulk  of  what  constitutes  the  present 
volume.  His  death  occurred,  however,  before  he 
had  written  the  introductory  memoir,  and  also 
before  the  complete  collection  of  Keegan's  works  had 
been  printed.  This  enabled  me  to  omit  some  rather 
feeble  pieces  of  verse  which  were  too  artificial  to 
stand  beside  the  racy  Irish  poems  of  the  poet's  later 
period.  They  were  of  the  typical  early  19th  century 
kind  in  treatment,  and  quite  of  the  i8th  century  as 
far  as  subjects  were  concerned,  and  beside  Caoch 
O^Leary  and  The  Irish  Reaper's  Harvest  Hymn, 
Keegan's  Ode  to  Spring,  Evening  Walk,  and 
Lines  in  an  Album,  were  decidedly  tame.  How- 
ever rough  and  unkempt  his  Irish  poems  may  be, 
they  are  at  least  full  of  feeling.  Canon  O'Hanlon 
having  left  the  present  work  imfinished  at  his  death, 
I  was  invited  by  the  publishers  to  complete  it  by 
seeing  the  latter  part  of  the  book  through  the  press, 
and  by  the  preparation  of  a  memoir.  This  memoir,  I 
may  add,  is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  autograph 
letters  of  Keegan  in  my  possession,  but  for  not  a  few 
of  the  facts  of  Keegan's  early  life  I  am  indebted  to 
the  notes  made  by  the  learned  Canon  himself  after 
an  exhaustive  investigation  in  his  and  Keegan's 
native  county.  I  think  many  readers  will  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  industry  and 
enthusiasm. 
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The  career  of  John  Keegan  was,  as  I  have  said, 
short  and  anything  but  happy.  His  early  life  must 
have  had  its  joyous  moments,  but  from  the  time  he 
reached  manhood  he  seems  to  have  met  with  more 
troubles  than  the  average  human  being.  Canon 
O'Hanlon's  notes  on  his  early  days  were  left  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  form,  and  as  they  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  I  quote  most  of  them  here  in  full. 
They  represent  a  good  deal  of  quiet  and  patient 
research: — 

"  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  road,  leading  from  the  old 
castle  of  Gortnacle  ^  to  Anne  Grove  Abbey  House^  three 
miles  from  Abbeyleix,  may  still  be  identified  the  site  of 
a  once  comfortable  cottage,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige 
now  remains.  However,  the  land-marks  of  its  former 
enclosure  are  presented  in  a  square  of  high  ditches 
crowned  with  well-grown  hawthorns,  that  diffuse  a 
delicious  perfume  in  flowering  May  aroimd  the  deserted 
spot.  In  the  former  humble  homestead  dwelt,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Maloney,  ^  and  with 
him  an  elder  sister,  Judith '  and  another  named  Bridget, 
who  was  married  to  John  Keegan's  father.*  The  first  fruit 
of  their  union  was  an  elder  son  named  Peter,  bom  about  the 

'  The  ruins  are  stiU  to  be  seen  near  a  bridge  over  the  Gully, 
which  rises  in  the  Bog  of  Donore  to  the  west  of  the  Nore,  and  it 
runs  paralled  to  this  river  for  six  miles  before  their  confluence, 
about  a  mile  north-north-east  of  Castle  Durrow. 

'  He  had  a  brother  who  served  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr. 
Despard,  of  Donore,  in  the  capacity  of  coachman.  This  place  is 
near  Mountrath  Railway. 

'  She  went  by  the  name  of  Jude  Maloney. 

*  His  first  name  is  not  now  remembered. 
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year  1807.  From  what  is  now  remembered  of  him  by 
old  people  in  the  neighbourhood',  he  lived  with  his  uncle 
and  helped  to  teach  school  Kke  his  brother  John,  and 
died  there  at  an  early  age.^ 

"  About  two  years  after  his  brother's  birth,  the  junior 
son,  John  Keegan,  saw  the  hght.  Their  parents,  if  not 
possessing  much  of  the  world's  wealth,  were  respected 
by  their  humble  neighbours,  and  lived  with  Thomas 
Maloney,  the  owner  of  a  small  field,*  called  Park-a-tha,^ 
and  who  remained  an  old  bachelor  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
He  was  a  fine-looking  man,  even  when  very  old.  The 
scenery  around  their  humble  dwelling,  if  not  highly 
romantic,  is  exceedingly  picturesque ;  some  rich  fields  and 
small  farm  houses  reaching  towards  the  Gully  stream, 
meandering  through  the  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  continuing  to  the  village  of  Shanahoe,  about  two 
miles  distant.     Near  the  spot  stand  the  hoary  ruins  of 


s  For  these  and  many  other  particulars  regarding  John  Keegan 
and  his  family,  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward 
Morrissey,  of  Abbeyleix,  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  gleaning 
such  traditions  as  survive  among  the  people  of  and  around  Kil- 
leany,  and  in  communicating  them  as  received. 

*  Comprising  about  two  acres  and  a  half,  according  tc 
William  Daly*s  account.  This  was  inherited  from  his  father  and 
mother.  The  latter  is  known  to  have  lived  with  a  brother. 
Maloney*s  unde,  in  a  house  apart  from  his  school. 

^  This  denomination  is  rendered  "  The  battle  field,"  by  Daniel 
F.  DowHng,  Castletown,  Mountrath,  who  contributed  an  article 
"  Reminiscences  of  John  Keegan,  Poet,'*  to  the  Irish  Builder  of 
July  15th,  1896,  p.  156.  He  adds  the  local  tradition,  that  it  was 
"  on  the  very  spot  where  the  wounded  of  Brian's  army  were  tied 
to  oaken  stakes  on  their  homeward-bound  march  after  the  Battle 
of  Clontarf."  This  location  of  the  incident  is  rather  doubtful,  but 
as  spelled  Park-a-tha  means  in  EngUsh  "  field  of  the  ford." 
Moreover,  as  it  adjoins  the  river  Gully,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  derivation.  Were  the  denomination  meant  for  the 
•  battle  field,*'  it  should  be  written  Park-catha. 
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Gortnacle  Castle,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Ormond  had  been 
confined  for  a  time  by  Rory  Oge  O'More  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  olfl  church  of  Killeany  has  long 
since  disappeared,  and  almost  the  remains  of  its  sur- 
rounding graveyard,  through  which  the  Queen's  County 
^  Grand  Jury,  with  little  reverence  for  remains  of  the  dead, 

I  cut  the  road  leading  to  Shanahoe,  leaving  strata  of  human 

remains  visible  to  passengers  on  either  side.® 

"  Not  far  removed  and  nearer  the  Gully,  a  portion  of 
Killeany  Castle  is  still  to  be  seen,*  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  River  Nore ;  while  the  country  around  is  well  wooded, 
the  road  sides  and  field  ditches  being  sheltered  with  fine 
hawthorn  hedges  and  shady  trees. 

*'  Thomas  Maloney  had  a  great  reputation  for  learning 
among  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  wherefore, 
leaving  the  culture  of  his  small  plot  of  land  chiefly  to 
his  brother-in-law,  and  the  care  of  his  house  to  the  wife. 
he  opened  a  school  for  children  of  those  farmers  and 
residents  surrounding  him,  many  small  boys  and  girls 
coming  from  a  considerable  distance  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  For  some  time  two  men  and  two 
women,  with  the  two  boys,  seem  to  have  been  living  in 
the  same  cottage ;  but  from  all  we  can  learn  the  father  of 
these  children  died  when  they  were  young,  and  their 
chief  charge  of  maintenance  devolved  on  their  uncle. 

8  We  havd  been  informed  by  William  Daly,  living  on  a  small 
plot  of  land  near  Shanahoe,  that  when  about  nine  or  ten  years  old. 
when  going  to  or  coming  from  the  school  of  Thomas  Maloney,  he 
and  other  boys  were  accustomed  to  pull  the  bones  of  the  dead 
from  the  embankments  and  throw  them  in  sport  over  the  fences 
into  the  adjoining  fields.  From  him,  also,  we  have  learned  many 
particulars  relating  to  John  Keegan,  and  embodied  in  the  present 
narrative. 

•One  gable  is  still  standing,  the  remainder  is  greatly  dilapi- 
dated. In  Shanakill  graveyard  is  still  to  be  seen  the  tombstone 
of  Mrs.  Vicars,  who  lived  in  Killeany  Castle,  and  it  is  dated  1762. 
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"  Under  his  uncle's  tuition,  John  Keegan  received  hb 
first  lessons,  and  being  a  boy  of  undoubted  talents,  he 
was  distinguished  also  for  application  to  his  books  and 
proficiency  in  his  elementary  scholarship.  Over  two 
miles  from  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  known  as  the 
Tougher  of  Killeaney,  was  the  village  of  Shanahoe,  or 
Closh,  as  generally  called  by  the  country  people,  where 
a  succursal  chapel  was  built  to  accommodate  that  district 
as  part  of  the  Cathohc  Parish  of  Mountratb,'''  and  from 
early  youth  he  was  there  accustomed  to  serve  at  Mass  on 
all  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation.  Being  strictly 
attentive  to  his  religious  duties,  and  of  good  moral  dis- 
position, he  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  parochial 
clergy,  while  his  services  were  frequently  required  and 
obligingly  given  for  the  serving  of  Mass,  at  the  Stations 
then  held  in  the  farmers"  houses. 

"  These  were  usually  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  even- 
ing hospitality,  and  as  the  comfortable  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  invited  their  relations  and  friends  to 
meet  the  parish  priest  and  his  curate  at  dinner,  Thomas 
Maloney  and  John  Keegan  were  usually  among  the 
number  of  their  guests.  This  distinction  arose  from  the 
consideration  and  respect  entertained  for  their  moral 
character  and  learning.  It  also  serves  to  show  the 
popularity  and  social  standing  of  both  uncle  and  nephew 
among  their  rural  neighbours. 

"  The  house  in  which  Maloney  lived  was  a  neat  and 
tidily-kept  thatched  cottage,  having  in  the  old  Irish 
style  a  dour  entering  on  the  principal  long  apartment, 
serving  for  a  kitchen,  and  this  was  the  place  reserved 
for  his  school."  A  partition  left  a  bedroom  attached.    On 


"  AftCTwarcU  erected  into  the  separate  parish  of  Rahcen. 
'•The  present  detailed  description  d(   Keegan's  early  home- 
stead vas  obtained  oa  the  4th  of   April,  1902,  from  James  DeLoay 
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the  other  side  of  the  cottage,  and  with  the  gable-end  to 
the  high  road,  Maloney  had  added  a  small  shop,  in  which 
were  kept  the  usual  requisites  for  furnishing  a  village 
huxteiy,  while  the  customers  had  only  the  one  door  for 
entrance,  and  as  occasion  presented  were  served  by  Mrs. 
Keegan  or  her  sons.    Behind  this  shop  was  a  small  room. 

**  There  seems  to  have  been  no  warrant  for  the  state- 
ment^* that  John  Keegan  had  been  educated  at  St. 
Patrick's  Monastery,  Mountrath;  for  on  making  the 
enquiries  necessary  to  verify  that  account  to  the  Rev. 
Brother  Superior,  the  following  reply  was  received  : — 
'  I  searched  the  old  accounts  and  annals  of  the  house, 
but  unfortunately  could  find  no  reference  whatever  to 
John  Keegan.  I  next  enquired  of  the  old  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  had  the  same  unhappy  result. 
Daniel  F.  Dowling,  Castletown,  is  dead  close  on  a  year, 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  where  his  books  are  gone."  * 

"  As  John  Keegan  grew  up,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of 
obligation  he  took  charge  of  the  catechism  classes  for 
boys  and  girls — most  of  them  his  own  week-day  pupils 
— and  he  regularly  called  the  list  of  attendances  before 
they  were  dismissed  from  the  chapel  of  Closh.  Within 
it  is  still  preserved  the  Rules  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
Society,  very  neatly  hand-printed  by  him,  and  within  a 
frame,  which  hangs  against  a  side  wall.  He  also  acted 
as  Clerk  of  the  Chapel,  taking  care  of  the  vestments, 
altar  linens,  etc.,  and  supplying  in  general  all  other 
ecclesiastical  requirements. 

and  his  wife,  living  in  a  comfortable  farmhouse  in  the  townland 
of  Beamarrig,  near  Killeany  Castle.  Both  formerly  were  scholars 
of  Thomas  Maloney  and  John  Keegan.  They  had  a  very  perfect 
recoUection  of  t/iem  and  other  members  of  their  family. 

"  Of  Mr.  Daniel  F.  DowUng,  in  the  Irish  Builder. 

*3  Communication  headed  St.  Patrick*s,  Mountrath,  dated  5th 
of  July,  1 89 1,  and  signed  Br.  S.  Slattery. 
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"  Before  the  National  System  of  Primary  Education 
had  been  established  in  Ireland^  the  clergy  and  people 
were  obliged  to  supply  the  want  of  schools  by  divers 
expedients,  especially  in  country  districts.  The  custom 
in  Killeaney  was  to  charge  each  pupil  two  shilL'ngs  a 
quarter,  and  this  was  usually  supplemented  by  the  well- 
to-do  farmers  with  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a  kish  of  turf  as 
a  present  to  the  master  every  year.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion given,  especially  on  warm  days,  was  under  a  shady 
hedge-row,  and  hence  came  the  denomination  of  Hedge 
Schools,  and  as  we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his 
former  pupils,  the  early  school  of  Thomas  Maloney  be- 
longed to  that  class. 

"  Although  his  fame  as  a  good  teacher  extended  far  and 
wide,  the  population  of  that  parochial  district  was  most 
numerous  in  and  near  the  village  of  Shanahoe,  and  for  a 
great  majority  of  the  children  Maloney *s  house  was  too 
distant.  However,  the  parish  priest  arranged  that  the 
use  of  a  vestry  attached  to  the  chapel  should  be  given 
on  week-days,  and  Thomas  Maloney  and  his  school 
assistant,  John  Keegan,  accepted  the  charge,  and  agreed 
to  walk  thither  and  back  to  Killeaney  each  day.  This 
change  took  place  in  1822,'*  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
from  archives  of  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
Tyrone  Place,  Dublin.  However,  the  vestry  was  found 
to  be  inconveniently  small  for  the  fifty  or  sixty  boys  and 
girls  who  soon  flocked  to  it,  so  that  it  was  resolved  to 
erect  a  new  schoolhouse  in  close  proximity  to  the  chapel 
and  facing  the  public  road.  It  still  stands  and  serines  its 
purpose,  with  some  slight  modifications  and  improve- 
ments. 

"  While  the  priests  and  people  were  engaged  in  the  work 

*  *  This  was  several  years  before  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion had  come  into  existence. 
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of  building,  the  children  were  removed  from  the  vestry 
to  the  chapel  itself,  and  here  school  was  taught  for  about 
two  years.  A  curious  relic  is  still  preserved  by  the  female 
school  teacher,who  now  has  charge  of  the  National  School- 
house  into  which  the  former  school  has  been  converted, 
and  which  serves  to  indicate  pretty  closely  the  date  for 
its  first  opening.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  lid  belonging 
to  an  old  desk,  and  in  a  fine  running  hand,  only  marked 
in  pencil,  yet  still  quite  legible,  is  the  following  autograph 
inscription  : — '  Thomas  Maloney.  Date  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  school,  April  12th,  1830.'  A  few  of  the  old 
villagers  yet  survive,  with  whom  we  have  conversed, 
whose  recollections  go  back  to  their  school  days  before 
and  after  that  period.  From  them  we  have  derived  the 
following  anecdotes  and  particulars,  relating  more 
especially  to  Keegan's  personal  appearance  and 
qualities. 

"Although  having  regular  and  pleasing  features,  Keegan 
was  disfigured  by  what  is  called  a  hare-Bp,  and  this  made 
his  utterance  somewhat  indistinct.  When  grown  to  man- 
hood he  was  finely  formed,  and  about  the  middle  size. 
His  former  pupils  represent  him  as  a  teacher  remarkable 
for  his  kindness  and  gentleness  towards  them,  with 
constant  patience  and  good  humour  exercised  in  school, 
in  these  particulars  rather  contrasting  with  the  stem 
rule  and  haughty  manner  of  Thomas  Maloney. 

"  John  Keegan  had  eaily  evinced  a  taste  for  music,  and 
he  became  a  good  performer  on  the  violin — his  favourite 
instrument — ^but  when  a  band  had  been  formed  in  the 
village  of  Shanahoe,  he  played  a  trombone  in  it.  He  was 
fond  of  attending  the  dances  on  the  cross-roads — common 
at  the  time — sports,  wakes,  funerals  and  gatherings  of 
the  farmers  and  peasantry  at  their  evening  firesides. 
There  he  loved  to  hear  old  legends  and  traditions  of  men 
and  times  gone  by,  and  relate  in  turn  from  his  own  stores 
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of  knowledge.  Of  ballads  and  stories  he  thus  acquiied 
a  considerable  assortment^  and  no  doubt^  utilized  many 
in  the  composition  of  his  own  verses  and  other  writings. 
In  disposition  he  was  gay  and  lively,cordial  and  obliging, 
of  social  habits  and  engaging  manners,  so  that  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  all  h^  acquaintances,  and  his  com- 
panionship was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  farmers  and 
their  families  living  in  that  neighbourhood. 

"  Some  of  his  former  pupils  state  that  John  Keegan  was 
remarkably  sensitive,  especially  with  regard  to  his  de- 
fective articulation,  and  that  frequently  when  the 
children  in  the  school  were  laughing  at  quite  different 
matters,  he  imagined  it  was  at  his  stammering  or  lisping 
expressions,  and  his  clear  complexion  was  known  to 
colour  highly."  ^^ 

So  far  Canon  O'Hanlon's  notes.  We  have  now 
reached  the  stage  at  which  John  Keegan  began  to 
have  literary  aspirations.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
his  earliest  writings  were  published  in  the  Leinsler 
Express,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were,  that  paper 
being  the  most  likely  to  receive  the  offer  of  his  first 
efforts  in  literature.  Canon  O'Hanlon's  notes  may 
be  here  pressed  into  service  again,  as  they  include 

15  Many  of  these  anecdotes  have  been  related  to  me  by  a  vener- 
able old  farmer.  James  Delany,  of  Beamarrig,  near  Shanacoe, 
who  had  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  102,  at  the  time,  yet 
whose  recollection  of  John  Keegan  was  then  unimpaired.  A  few 
days  later  weakness  came  over  him  and  he  died  on  the  loth  of 
that  month.  His  wife,  then  considerably  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  had  a  number  of  pleasing  remembrances  of  John  Keegan  and 
his  family,  which  were  most  agreeably  related.  In  their  youth- 
ful days,  both  her  husband  and  herself  had  been  his  pupils. 
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an  account  of  the  LdnsUr  Express  and  its  inception, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Keegan  began 
writing  for  it,  which  deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 
The  kindly  writer  attributes  too  much  merit  to 
these  early  effusions,  as  the  reader  will  see,  but  the 
account  has  its  own  value : — 


"  The  LeinsUf  Express  was  started  as  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  published  every  Saturday,  at  Maryboiough, 
under  the  editorship  of  WiDiam  Henry  Talbot.^®  The 
first  number  appeared  on  Saturday,  24tl^  September,  1831, 
and  it  was  started  as  a  Conservative  journal.  In  the 
leading  article,  among  other  announcements,  it  was 
stated  to  be  open  '  for  the  reception  of  Literary  Sketches^ 
and  extracts  from  every  new  work  of  merit.'  This  gave 
it  an  interest  for  readers  of  all  parties,  and  it  especially 
engaged  the  pens  of  local  writers  in  the  Queen's  County.^^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  earlier  volumes    of   the 

1*  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1800  in  Ennis,  County  of  Clare. 
and  departed  this  Ufe  in  DnbUn,  1859.  He  had  several  sons  and 
two  danghters.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  attached  to  the 
Protestant  church  of  Maryborough,  and  over  his  remains,  with 
those  of  other  members  of  his  family,  is  a  tall  square  lime-stone 
tomb,  having  panels  containing  inscriptions  on  each  of  the  four 
sides,  one  of  which  states  that  Ellen  Talbot,  his  wife,  died  Apiil 
r4th,  187s,  aged  66.  His  eldest  son,  James  Leech  Talbot,  was 
drowned  in  Lake  Ontario,  Canada,  when  his  second  son,William 
Henry,  succeeded  to  the  management  and  proprietorship  of 
the  paper.  Afterwards  it  fell  under  the  control  of  a  younger 
brother,  George  Washington  Talbot. 

^7  Foremost  among  these  was  Jacob  Thompson  Dunne,  already 
distinguished  as  a  writer  of  very  elegant  verses  for  almanacks  of 
the  period,  and  who,  first  in  vol.  i..  No.  3,  October  8th,  1831,  con- 
tributes a  poetical  piece  The  Failing  Leaft  signed  "  Cloncough" 
Oct.   8th.  1831. 


filv  iniured  ■ 
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Lfinsler  Express  kept  in  the  office  "are  not  only  injured 
by  damp,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  separate  many  ol 
the  pages  without  doing  injury  to  them ;  but  on  search- 
ing through  the  files,  tinder  the  heading  of  'Poetry,'  we 
find  several  pieces  deUberately  cut  out,  and,  moreover, 
whole  pages  are  missing.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  those  may  have  contained  contributions  of 
our  author.  Nor  is  the  loss  likely  to  be  supplied,  for  we 
liave  sought  in  vain  for  complete  copies  of  the  paper. 
After  a  careful  search  among  the  earliest  files,  it  would 
seeni  that  John  Keegan  began  first  to  appear  in  print, 
May  6th,  1837,  in  the  sixth  volume.  No.  33,  where  we 
meet  with  a  series  of  beautiful  stanzas,  in  the  favourite 
metre  of  Robert  Bums,  but  not  in  the  Scottish  dialecL 
This  composition  is  headed  '  to  Spring,'  and  it  is  signed 
John  Keegan,  Tougher  of  Killeany.  It  evinces  a  keen 
appreciation  of  natural  scenery  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
especially  in  her  rural  aspects, 

' '  The  Tougher  of  Killeany  was  that  high  road  or  cause-^ 
way   which    dominated    the   low   lands  bordering  thft 
Gully,  and  as  the  cottage  of  Thomas  Maloney  stood  nea£ 
it,  so  John  Keegan  was  accustomed  while  he  hved  then 
to  attach  that  address  with  his  name  or  initials  to 
poetical  contributions  in  the  LeinsUr  Express. 

"  At  No,  38,  there  is  a  poem.  Animal  Instinct,  signed 
J.K.,  and  at  No,  41,  another,  Apostrophe  to  Kilkeknf^ 
signed  J-K.  In  the  seventh  volume,  No.  3,  are  Versa 
uirillen  during  the  great  Solar  Eclipse,  May  i$lh,  1838^ 

'"  In  latpi   years  tbis  paper  became  the  property  of  Michi 
Carey,  Esq.  who,  in  the  most  obliging  manner  possible,  not  00 
allowed  the  writer  (uUest  access  to  the  early  files  of  that  joura 
lor  an  exhaustive  search  o(  John  Keegan's  contributions  to      ^ 
but  permitted  their  transcription  in  typewTitioe  ^V  pupils  of  tlw 

Christian  Brothers'  School,  Maryborough,  under  the  dirc'^' '■ 

their  excellent  teachers.      Afterwards,  Mr.  Carey  kindly 
and  corrected  all  the  copy. 
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signed  J.K.  No.  ii,  Geraldine  War  Song,  signed  J.K. 
No.  20,  The  Sky,  signed  J.K.  No.  21,  Stanzas  sug- 
gested on  reading  a  copy  of  Verses,  entitled  '  The  Hour 
to  Die,'  by  "  Steelpen,  which  appeared  in  the  Leinster 
Express  of  July  22nd,  1837,  signed  J.K.  Killeany.  No. 
32,  Evening  Reflections,  signed  J.K.  No.  35,  The  Sailor's 
Grave,  signed  J.K.  ;  No.  38,  Lament  for  Oliver  Grace  of 
Courtstown,  signed  J.K.  Following  this  in  the  Leinster 
Express  of  December  i6th,  1837,  we  find  A  Winter 
Evening's  Walk,  in  blank  verse,  signed  J.K.,  Tougher  of 
•Killeany,  and  attached  to  its  conclusion  the  intimation, 
*To  be  continued,'  but  in  succeeding  numbers  no 
continuation  can  be  traced. 

"  We  search  in  vain  through  the  Leinster  Express  for 
any  other  poetical  pieces  of  John  Keegan  in  volumes 
eight,  nine  to  twelve — that  is,  from  1838  to  1842 — except 
a  Lament  for  Captain  Rock,  which  appeared  there  on 
the  ibth  of  April,  in  the  latter  year. 

"Another  poem  of  his  headed,  "  For  the  Leinster 
Express,"  and  intituled  The  Lohishomen,  was  published 
in  volxmie  thirteen.  No.  7,  February  17th,  1844.  It 
has  appended  J.K.,  with  the  addition, '  Killeany,  February 
1844. 


>  ti 


Among  the  early  prose  sketches  written  by  Keegan 
for  the  Leinster  Express  were  Popular  Legends  and 
Stories  of  the  Queen^s  County  Peasantry  ;  Tales  of  the 
Rockites  (sometimes  entitled  by  Keegan  Tales  of  the 
Whiiefeet),  and  Tales  of  My  Childhood :  some  of  these 
appeared  over  the  signature  of  "  Steel  Pen,"  a 
pseudon3rm  occasionally  adopted  for  poems  and 
stories  by  Keegan.  He  appears  to  have  written 
some  sketches  for  other  Irish  country  papers,  but  it 
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is  impossible  to  trace  them,  and  we  next  find  him 
writing  for  so  important  a  periodical  as  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  in  which,  in  1839,  appeared 
his  short  series  of  Legends  and  Tales  of  the  Queen's 
Country  Peasantry,  In  the  introduction  to  these 
legends  he  thus  describes  himself : — 

"  I  am  an  Irish  peasant,  born  and  reared  in  an 
Irish  cabin,  and  educated  in  an  Irish  hedge-school. 
I  have  spent  my  years  (and  as  yet,  they  are  not 
many)  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  insulted  and 
despised  Irish  peasantry.  On  Sundays  I  have  knelt 
^\dth  them  before  the  same  wide  altar  ;  on  the  week- 
days I  have  wrought  with  them  in  the  same  fields, 
and  in  the  same  employments :  on  the  summer 
evenings  I  have  joined  with  them  in  the  gaieties  of 
the  rustic  dance  on  the  well-trodden  village  green, 
and  during  the  long  tempestuous  winter  evenings 
I  have  been  with  them  at  the  gaming  table,  or  the 
wake,  or  formed  a  link  with  them  in  the  laughing 
circle  around  the  cheerful  cottage  fire,  and  there  felt 
intense  dehght  in  listening  to  those  numerous 
romantic  national  songs  and  wild  legends  with 
which  my  native  hamlet  abounds." 

The  series  just  mentioned  are  the  only  contribu- 
tions by  Keegan  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
In  the  /risk  Penny  Journal  of  the  following  year 
are  a  couple  of  other  stories  by  him,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  present  volume.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  all  of  Keegan's  writings  preserved  in 
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this  collection  are  of  high  merit.  His  occasional 
lapses  from  good  taste,  his  more  than  occasional 
sinking  into  banality,  his  general  lack  of  style,  mar 
almost  all  his  work.  But  as  the  work  of  a  self- 
educated  peasant,  and  especially  as  a  record  of  the 
Ireland  of  the  past,  they  deserve  to  have  their  place 
in  literature.  Keegan's  too  constant  insistence  upon 
the  darker  side  of  Irish  Hfe  was  common  enough  in 
that  hopeless  period,  and  Banim  and  other  greater 
writers  shared  in  the  grim  delight. 

To  leave  Keegan's  literary  life  for  a  moment,  let 
us  quote  from  Canon  O'Hanlon's  notes  once  more : — 

"  For  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1839,  ^^^  Shanahoe 
School,  Queen's  County,  was  aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  Tyrone  House,  Dublin. 
Thomas  Maloney  was  teacher  of  the  school  when  it  was 
taken  into  connection  by  the  Board,  and  he  continued  to 
have  charge  of  it  until  he  retired  in  1855.  John  Keegan 
was  never  recognised  in  the  school  as  teacher  by  the 
Board." 

'*  After  the  subsequent  eviction  of  Thomas  Maloney,  he 
removed  to  a  cottage  with  about  a  rood  of  garden 
attached.  Age  and  infirmity  grew  upon  him,  and  he 
retired  from  the  Shanahoe  National  School,  which 
probably  lay  at  too  great  a  distance  from  his  humble 
dwelling  for  a  walk  morning  and  evening.     But  even  in 

*•  The  foregoing  particulars  have  been  kindly  furnished  from 
the  Records  at  Tyrone  House,  to  the  writer,  by  John  Rochford, 
Esq.,  in  a  communication  dated  July  29th,  1901. 
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this  retreat,  a  few  of  the  neighbours  sent  their  children  to 
him  for  tuition.^^*  His  sister,  the  mother  of  John  Keegan, 
continued  to  Uve  with  him  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
when  he  was  buried  with  his  kindred  in  the  old  grave- 
yard of  Shanakill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanacoe. 
His  sister,  Bridget  Keegan,  afterwards  lived  in  the  house 
oi  a  respectable  farmer,  Mr.  Fintan  Lalor,  of  Scotchrath 
where  she  died,  and  was  interred  in  the  old  family  burial 
place  of  Shanakill,^^  about  seven  yeais  after  her  brother's 
death.  The  later  house  of  Thomas  Maloney  is  still  to  be 
seen,  unroofed,  and  in  ruins,  and  on  the  roadside  leading 
from  Abbeyleix  to  the  Castle  of  Gortnacle." 

At  this  time,  when  Keegan  was  securing  a  foot- 
hold in  the  literary  world,  and  when  there  was  some 
prospect  of  a  fairly  successful  future  before  him,  he 
took  a  step  which  had  the  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  his  life  and  hopes.  Over  and  over  again  in 
his  letters,  he  bitterly  laments  his  infatuation  in 
marrying  a  woman  who  was  altogether  unsuitable 
to  him.  Her  name  was  Bridget  Collins,  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  and  country  car- 
penter, a  next-door  neighbour  of  the  Keegans. 
As  her  parents  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
match,  a  runaway  marriage  was  accomplished, 
husband  and  wife  being  then  about  thirty  years  of 

«o  Among  others,  the  daughter  of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Delany,  as  she  informed  us,  and  who  had  agreeable  recollections 
ol  her  respected  teacher,  Thomas  Maloney. 

St  No  inscription  marks  the  graves  of  Thomas  Maloney  or  his 
sister.  Mrs.  Keegan. 
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age.  Mrs.  Keegan  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  very 
handsome  woman,  but  improvident,  and  a  *'  veritable 
Xantippe,"  although  it  is  stated  that  much  of  the 
unhappiness  of  Keegan 's  married  life  was  caused  by 
the  feud  between  the  two  families  which  resulted 
from  the  marriage.  After  a  while  the  unlucky  pair 
separated,  the  wife  returning  with  her  daughter*^  to 
her  parents'  home.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend, 
Miss  Campion,  Keegan  thus  alludes  to  his  marriage, 
and  the  allusion  may  serve  as  a  final  reference  to  the 
unfortunate  affair : — 

"  All  I  will  say  is  that  it  was  undertaken  rashly, 
and  has  turned  out  unhappily.  She  proved 
unworthy  of  me ;  indeed  I  deserved  disappoint- 
ment, for  I  knew  well  she  was  not  in  any  manner 
suited  to  my  feelings,  my  tastes,  or  my  habits. 
The  fact  is,  I  never  loved  her — I  mean  respected  her 
— and  yet— O  tell  it  not  in  Gath — I  made  a  wife  of 
her.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  result  ?  Could  such  a 
marriage  be  happy  ?  Well,  '  Time  and  the  hour 
wear  through  the  longest  day.'  Had  she  conducted 
herself  sensibly  and  docilely  and  steadily  she  might 
be  happy,  though  my  heart  broke  in  the  struggle  to 
make  her  so." 

The  Miss  Campion  above  referred  to  was  a  distant 
relative  of  Keegan,  who  lived  at  a  place  called  Castle 
Trench  or  Coole,  near  Castletown.     It  is  to  this  lady 

*»  This  daughtei  died  suddenly  at  Abbeyleix  Railway  Station, 
io  late  as  May,  1896. 
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that  most  of  Keegan's  extant  letters  are  addressed. 
Some  of  them  will  be  quoted  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative.  It  is  locally  stated  that  Miss  Campion  was 
given  a  manuscript  volume  of  Keegan's  writings, 
but  no  trace  of  this  book  can  be  discovered.  Its 
recovery  would  have  saved  the  late  Canon  O'Hanlon 
a  considerable  amount  .of  trouble.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  all  of  Keegan's  work  worthy 
of  preservation  is  gathered  into  this  volume.  The 
exact  date  of  Keegan's  removal  to  Dublin  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  early  in  1847. 
He  had  previously  begun  to  contribute  to  the 
historic  Nation,  for  I  find  a  poem  of  his,  entitled 
Devil  may  care,  in  that  journal  for  September  23rd 
1843. 

Far  better  is  the  touching  poem  (originally 
entitled  The  Irish  Emigrant's  Harvest  Hymn  to  the 
Virgin)  t  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper  on 
September  21st,  1844.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
printed, under  a  slightly  different  title,  by  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy  in  his  Irish  Ballad  Poetry.  In  March, 
1845,  was  published  his  Lament  of  the  Emigrant 
Connaught  Woman  for  her  Dead  Son.  Another  poem, 
on  a  rather  unpleasant  subject,  unpleasantly  treated, 
is  The  Irish  Peasant  Girl  to  her  Sassenagh  Tempter^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Nation  on  November  15th, 
of  the  same  year. 
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As  far  as  I  can  discover,  all  of  Keegan's  contribu- 
tions to  the  Naiion  have  been  named.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Keegan  was  a  consteint  contributor  to 
the  paper,  but  it  is  obvious  that  such  was  not  tlie 
case.  He  was  invited  to  contribute,  as  I  find  in  a 
letter  to  Gavan  Duffy  in  my  possession  that  on 
August  i8th,  1846,  he  explains  why  he  has  not  contri- 
buted. After  praising  Duffy  for  his  public  conduct, 
he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  I  still  receive  the  Nation  regularly,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.  I  would  often  have  the  honour  of 
appearing  amongst  your  poets  but  for  certain 
troublesome  affairs  in  which  I  wis  involved.  They 
have  now  reached  their  cUmax,  and  at  this  moment 
I  am  miserable  in  mind ;  yet,  should  the  storm 
subside,  I  hope  again  to  appear  in  the  Nation.  Where 
is  '  Desmond,'  '  J.  De  Jean,'  '  Shamrock,'^^  ^tc.  ?  " 

Generally  speaking,  Keegan  wrote  only  for 
Catholic  periodicals.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss 
Campion,  speaking  of  his  growing  reputation,  he 
says  : — 

"  Certainly  were  I  to  take  my  position  on  anti- 
national  and  anti-Catholic  grounds,  I  would  soon 
have  a  purse  full  of  the  'yellow  dirt.'  But  I 
will  not  be  a  blackguard  for  filthy  lucre.  Whatever 
little  talent  Heaven  has  given  me  shall  be  directed 
as  it  should  be,  and  though  the  labours  of  Catholic 

"  D.  F.  McCarthy,  John  Frazer,  R.  D.  Williams,  etc. 
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writers  are  little  requited,  I  would  prefer  a  guinea 
earned  honourably  to  the  wealth  of  Angela  Burdett 
Coutts  if  acquired  by  disreputable  or  recreant 
practices.'* 

For  the  short-lived  Irish  National  Magazine  of 
1846,  Keegan  wrote  his  best-known  poem,  Caock 
O^Leary,  The  Holiday  Dance^  and  the  Song  of  the  Irish 
Railway  Labourer.  The  magazine  only  ran  to 
fourteen  numbers.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  he  contributed  to  the  Tipperary  Vindi- 
cator about  Christmas,  1845,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  wrote  for  other  provincial  journals.  It  is  plain 
from  his  published  writings  that  though  Irish  of  the 
Irish  at  heart,  Keegan  was  not  a  very  advanced 
Nationalist.  He  cannot  be  described  even  as  a 
Young  Irelander.  He  was  rather  an  O'Connellite, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  thus  expresses  himself  on 
the  death  of  the  Liberator.  He  wrote  to  Miss 
Campion  immediately  after  the  mighty  demagogue's 
death  : — 

"O'Connell  is  dead.  I  got  the  account  in  the 
Daily  News  of  yesterday,  I  send  you  that  paper 
— it  has  a  beautiful  little  memoir  of  poor  Dan,  and  a 
powerfully  written  leader  on  his  character  and 
career.  It  acknowledges  him  to  have  been  the 
greatest  man  in  Europe,  yet  vihfies  his  character  on 
many  points.  But  what  else  could  come  from  a 
Saxon  journal  ?     I  cried  for  a  day  when  I  saw  the 
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Scotsman  in  mourning  for  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  yester- 
day I  dropped  not  one  tear  for  our  own  Daniel — the 
reason  is  obvious.  When  Scott  went  *  home  '  I  had 
no  sorrows  of  my  own— yesterday  I  was  full  of  grief, 
and  my  afflicted  fellow-countrymen  dropping  by 
thousands  into  the  grave.  ^Tiy,  then,  shoidd  I  weep 
for  Daniel  O'ConneU  ?  I  did  not — I  could  not.  But 
I  said  mentally,  '  God's  blessing  be  with  him  !  ' " 

The    appearance   in    1845    of   the    able   London 
Catholic    magazine,    known    as    Dolman's,    offered 
Keegan    the   best  opportunity  he  had  yet  obtained 
for  literary  work,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to 
such  purpose,  that  the  bulk  of  his  writings  appeared 
in  it  during  the  following  two  years.     Apart  from 
this  engagement — if  such  it  were — and  occasional 
isolated     contributions    elsewhere,      Keegan     was 
employed  in  his  native  county  as  clerk  to  one  of  the 
manv  relief  committees  established  to  alleviate  the 
dire  necessities  of  the  people  at  the  approach  of  the 
dread  famine  of  1846-7.     This  position  he  resigned 
in  May,  1847,  refusing  an  offer  of  the  committee  to 
raise  his  salary  to  one  poimd  per  week !    It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  went  to  Dublin,  arriving  about  May, 
1847,  ^^^  taking  up  his  lodgings  in  No.  8  Lower 
Bridge  Street.     He  must  have  suffered  some  priva- 
tions or  disappointments  while  in  this  place,  for  I 
have  a  letter  addressed  from  it  on  July  13th  to 
Wan  Duffy,  beseeching  him  in  a  touching  manner 
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to  offer  him  some  light  employment,  no  matter  how 
menial.      It  would  seem  that  Duffy  asked  him  to 
attend   a  meeting  of  the   Confederate   Council  in 
order  to  recommend  him  as  an  organizer   of  the 
Confederate  clubs  of  the  city,  but  this  position  was 
declined  by  Keegan,  as  bjs  principles  were  not  in 
complete  accord  with  those  of  the  Young  Irelanders. 
In  his  letters  he  gives  graphic  accounts  of  the  seamier 
side  of  Dublin  life,  but  as  he  has  more  or  less  dupli- 
cated these  in  some  of  his  published  sketches,  there 
is  no  need  to  quote  them.     He  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  series  of  papers  to  be  called  The 
Mysteries  of  Dublin,    Meanwhile  he  obtained  regular 
employment  as  "  town  correspondent  on  a  northern 
journal  of  whig  politics,   but  highly  respectable." 
He  adds,  "  I  have  also  another  engagement  on  a 
certain  weekly  paper  in  town,  the  profits  of  which 
are    trifling,    but    both    together    make   something 
better  than  £i  a  week." 

His  contributions  to  Dolinan*s  Magazine  began 
with  No.  7  of  that  periodical,  which  was  started  by 
Charles  Dolman,  the  Catholic  bookseller  of  London, 
in  March,  1845.  His  first  sketch  was  Darky  Duff,  the 
Madman,  and  it  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by 
The  Hornpipe,  the  series  entitled  Gleanings  in  the 
Green  Isle,  The  Di/ireach's  Legacy,  The  Fatal  Flower 
Basket,  The  Grave  Robber.     These,  with  a  couple  of 
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articles  and  letters  on  the  priests  of  Ireland,  and  a 
pK)em  or  two  of  no  special  merit,  complete  the  list  of 
Keegan's  contributions  to  Dolman's  Magazi7ie,  which 
ceased  publication,  as  such,  soon  after  Keegan's 
death. 

There  are  some  interesting  glimpses  of  James 
Clarence  Mangan,  Edward  Walsh,  and  John 
O'Daly  in  his  letters.  A  few  sentences  may  be 
quoted  here.  The  late  Dr.  Campion  once  described 
Mangan  to  a  friend  of  mine  as  a  "  veritable  Paul 
Pry  in  appearance,"  and  certainly  Keegan's  descrip- 
tion is  unflattering.  His  critical  appreciation  is 
interesting  :  "  Worth  your  while,"  he  says,  "  to  see 
Clarence  Mangan.  I  met  him  in  Dublin.  He  is  about 
42  years  of  age,  pale  face,  little  cat-like  eyes,  sleepy 
in  his  appearance,  and  slovenly,  sottish,  and  clownish 
in  exterior.  He  is  a  man  of  magnificent  talent,  but 
of  no  originality  of  conception."  In  another  letter 
he  says  : — 

"  I  got  an  invitation  to  hold  a  tete-a-tete  with 
Clarence  Mangan  some  day  next  week,  and  I 
think  I  will  accept  of  it.  I  will  be  happy  to  know 
that  highly  gifted  man.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary 
fellow,  living  in  strict  seclusion  and  seldom  appearing 
abroad  except  in  taprooms  or  low  publichouses.  He 
might  earn  £20  a  week  by  his  pen,  but  cares 
nothing  if  he  can  get  enough  of  wine  and  whiskey, 
fuel  and  plain  clothes.    He  is  about  my  age,  slovenly 
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in  his  person,  and  cares  nothing  for  what  the  world 
may  say  or  think  of  him  or  his  talents." 

The  portrait  of  John  O'Daly  is  more  pleasant 
reading  : — 

"John  O'Daly,  the  publisher  of  the  Jtuohitt 
Relics,  '-*  is  another  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine. 
He  and  I  correspond  every  week.  He  is  a  County 
Waterford  man.  I  first  met  him  in  Kilkenny  in 
1833,  when  he  kept  the  school  there  for  teaching  Irish 
to  the  Wesleyans  of  that  city.  ...  He  sub- 
sequently came  back,  and  is  now  living  in  Dublin,  is 
secretary  of  the  Celtic  Athenaeum,  and  keeps  a  book- 
seller's shop  in  Anglesea  Street.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  Irish  scholars  in  Ireland.  He  is  about  55  years 
of  age,  low  size,  merry  coimtenance,  fine  black  eyes, 
vulgar  in  appearance  and  manners,  and  has  the  most 
magnificent  Munster  brogue  on  his  tongue  that  I  ever 
had  the  luck  to  hear." 

His  picture  of  poor  Edward  Walsh's  home  life  is  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  his  personal  reminiscences  :— 

"  I  met  poor  Edward  Walsh  by  mere  chance  in 
the  Northumberland  Coffee-room  on  last  Saturday. 
He  dragged  me  home  to  see  his  children  (four 
beautiful  little  things)  and  their  mother — the  far- 
famed  Brightdin  bhan  mo  stoir,  whose  praises  he  sings 
so  sweetly  in  the  beautiful  song  of  that  title,  and 
the  still  more  exquisite  verses  of  Mo  Chraoibhin 
Cno,  She  is  a  sweet,  simple-looking,  love-inspiring 
woman  of  about  26  years  of  age,  though  she  looks 

»•  By  Edwaid  Walsh. 
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a  thackeen  of  i8.  She  is  not  a  '  belle '  or  a 
'  blue,'  but  she  is  well-mforracd,  speaks  English 
prettily  and  Irish  bewitchingly.  I  am  almost  in 
love  with  her  mj-self,  and  envj'  him  the  treasure 
he  enjo>-s  in  the  once  charming  and  still  interesting 
Brighidin  Sullivan  of  Amhan-mor.  ...  I  never 
spent  a  happier  hour  than  at  poor  Walsh's,  though 
I  fear  his  fortunes  are  not  looking  brilliant  just  now. 
He  is  43  years  of  age,  tall  and  elegant  in  figure,  and 
looks  the  very  essence  of  feeling  and  intelligence — 
lie  seems,  too,  like  myself,  to  have  suffered  much 
mentally,  for  hb  face  is  worn  and  his  hair  is  nearly 
thoroughly  silvered,  Mra.Walsh  is  as  tall,  I  think, 
ii5  your  sister,  Mary,  of  pale  complexion,  with  large 
blue  e>'es,  very  prominent,  and  apparently  swelled 
.1^  if  with  some  radical  disease  or  excessive  weeping, 
Slie  was  in  her  hair,  and  justly  has  her  husband 
J'scribed  that  hair  when  he  sings — 

'  My  girl  has  ringlets  rich  and  rare,' 

[nr  uever  did  lovelier  hair  decorate  Eve  herself  in 
Wen  than  clusters  over  the  fair  brow  of  Mo 
'  liraoibkin  Cno,  yet  she  is  not  at  all  a  beautiful 
>vrmian  *.  she  is  not  intellectual-looking,  nor  graceful, 
although  one  must  love  her  at  first  sight.  Perhaps 
you  might  see  Walsh  and  his  family  yet,  and  indeed 
Vuu  could  not   enjoy   a  greater  treat  in  Dublin," 

Before  closing  these  extracts  from  his  letters  it 
may  be  wortli  while  to  give  Keegan's  description 
<if  a  visit  to  Donnybrook  Fair,  It  has  its  historical 
■Merest.     He  says  : — 

"  I    was    two   days   and    a  piece    of  one    night 
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at  Donnybrook  Fair.  I  was  told  (aiid  from 
previous  descriptions  I  believe  it)  that  the  fair  this 
year  was  no  more  to  the  carnivals  of  other  days 
than  the  puppet  *  Punch '  is  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 
Heaven  knows  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  Donnybrook 
was  sunk  in  hell,  and  expunged  for  ever  from  the 
map  of  our  imfortunate  country.  I  had  conceptions 
of  vice,  of  profligacy  and  debauchery.  I  had  read 
Eugene  Sue  and  Lytton  Bulwer  and  George  Sand, 
but  never  did  I  ever  dream  of  human  debasement 
until  I  went  to  Donnybrook.  In  my  opinion  (and  I 
try  to  be  moderate),  on  last  Thursday  (the  25th) 
there  were  at  least  40,000  females  in  Donnybrook 
of  these,  I  would  be  on  viy  oath,  there  were  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  evening  30,000  more  or  less  intoxicated.  .  . 
You  tell  me  of  Irish  virtue.  I  once  gloried  in  the 
dreams  of  Irish  modesty,  but,  alas,  in  Doimybrook 
my  eyes  were  opened.  I  was  grieved,  I  \^  as  humbled, 
I  was  mortified.  Indeed,  I  will  never  again  go  to 
Donnybrook,  or  if  I  do,  I  never  again  will  mingk 
in  the  vortex  of  degraded  human  beings  which  un- 
fortunately contribute  the  great  mass  of  the  meeting. 
I  saw  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  there,  but 
unless  the  depraved  portion  of  this  class  (and  there 
are  ladies  enough  depraved  in  Dublin)  they  remained 
in  their  carriages  and  cars,  and  did  not  mingle  at  aD 
amongst  the  mob.  But  people  of  the  highest  rank 
go  to  see  the  fair." 

After  the  temporary  suppression  of  the  Nation  it% 
1848,  the  Irishman  was  started,  and  to  this  paper 
Keegan  contributed  several  of  his  best  poems.  In  its 
tirst   number   his   Ho//y    and   Ivy    Girl^   and    The 
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Hdnight  Mass^  were  published.  They  were  suc- 
?eded  by  the  lines  To  Thomas  F.  Meagher^  by  To^ 
orroWy  The  DeviVs  Mangeen^  and  The 
outhem  Pauper  to  his  Priest.  These  were  his  last 
ritings.  He  had  evidently  been  in  a  low  state  of 
ialth  for  some  time,  and  the  cholera  scourge  then 
veeping  the  country  found  him  an  easy  victim, 
[e  is  known  to  have  died  in  1849,  but  the  circum- 
:ances  of  his  death  were  quite  unknown  xmtil  Canon 
>'Hanlon  discovered  them.  From  the  Register  of 
le  Dublin  Cemeteries  Committee  it  appears  that  an 
rder  for  the  burial  in  Glasnevin  of  John  Keegan, 
ged  forty,  was  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
>outh  Dublin  Union,  which  had  provided  temporary 
vooden  sheds  near  the  Rialto  Bridge  for  the  recep- 
ion  of  cholera  patients.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Keegan  caught  the  epidemic  in  his  poor  lodgings, 
and  was  removed  to  these  sheds,  and  from  thence 
to  Glasnevin.^  It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  died 
on  the  day  on  which  his  burial  took  place.  His 
death  was  unnoticed  by  the  Dublin  papers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Irishman^  which  a  fortnight  after 
^he  event  pubUshed  a  friendly  and  just  tribute, 
^^dently  by  Joseph  Brenaii,  who  had  just  before 
Recorded  Mangan's  death  in  touching  language.    His 

*  Canon  O'Hanlon  notes  that  the  order  of   burial  is  numbered 
^'•266,  and  the  position  of  the  grave  is  mzirked  Z.G.  48. 
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appreciation  of  Keegan  is  worth  quoting,  and  it  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  while  Keegan  is  by  no 
means  a  first-rate  writer,  he  has  yet  left  some 
admirable  pages.  Irish  Uterature  is  rarely  destitute  of 
emotion,  and  occasionally  it  is  nobly  expressed.  In 
Keegan  the  expression  is  often  elementary  enough, 
but  the  genuine  feeling  is  nearly  always  present.  If 
for  nothing  else,  his  writings  will  stand  as  most 
characteristic  and  racy  outpourings  of  a  peasant's 
heart  and  mind.  They  are  among  the  truest  and 
best  indications  of  an  Irish  peasant's  outlook  upon 
life  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

D.  J.  O'DONOGHUE. 


JOHN     KEEGAN, 


-♦>• 


(From  the  Irishman,  July  14th,  1849.) 

"  Another  son  of  genius  is  gone.  Death  is  becoming  an 
epicure,  and  selects  the  choicest  victims.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  since  we  closed  the  grave  over  James  Clarence 
Mangan  ;  his  friend  and  fellow  poet,  John  Keegan,  did 
not  tarry  long  behind  him. 

"  John  Keegax  was  well  known  to  the  public  by  the 
initials  *  J.K.,'  which  were  subscribed  to  many  of  the 
best  poems  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Nation,  and 
in  our  own.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  no  property 
but  his  intellect.  In  our  time,  that  is  a  miserable  patri- 
mony. These  are  the  days  of  *  Railway  Kings,*  and 
men  have  more  faith,  as  Mitchel  remarked,  in  scrip  than 
in  scripture.  We  have  returned  to  the  iron  age,  and  the 
poet  is  regarded  as  an  extra  man.  Poetry  is  surplus,  and 
the  demand  does  not  equal  the  supply.  Poor  Keegan 
knew  this  well;  he  had  bitter  experience  of  its  truth. 

"  He  was  a  contributor  to  many  of  the  periodicals,  and 
the  best  articles  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Dolman's 
Magazine,  were  written  by  him.     From  the  publication 
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of  our  first  number  he  was  connected  with  our  staff,  and 
few  of  our  readers  will  fail  to  remember  his  sweet  strains. 

"  His  nature  was  purely  Irish.  He  was  one  of  the 
people,  and  understood  them  welL  There  were  no 
legends,  familiar  to  the  peasantry,  with  which  he  was  not 
acquainted.  His  poems  were  thoroughly  idiomatic,  and 
racy  of  the  soil.  They  were  the  Irish  heart  translated 
and  set  to  music.  They  touched  us  more  than  the 
pdished  lines  of  drawing-room  bards,  because  they  did 
not  consecrate  affectation,  but  showed  us  ourselves.  The 
charm  of  his  poetry  was  its  characteristic  simplicity. 
Like  the  mistress  of  Horace — simplex  munditiis — it 
did  not  require  the  gewgaws  of  fancy,  it  was  plain  and 
exquisite  in  its  truth.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
preparing  a  volume  of  tales  for  the  press ;  he  died  before 
they  were  completed.  Even  in  a  fragmentary  state^  the 
works  of  such  a  man  deserve  pubUcation,  and  we  hope 
to  see  them  before  long  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

"  Keegan's  character,  like  his  poetry,  was  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  He  was  as  religious  as  Ireland,  and, 
doubtless,  before  this,  has  received  his  reward.  May  he 
rest  in  peace." 


Irish   Tales  and   Legends. 


TALES  OF  THE  ROCKITES.— No.  I. 

'*  On  the  brown  mountain's  hoaxy  pate. 

High  over  the  dark  stream's  foaming  Hood, 
In  conclave  dire  the  murderers  sate. 
And  meditated  deeds  of  blood. 

••  And  as  their  sparkling  wine  they  quaff. 
In  Rowland's  praise  they  hoarsely  sing. 
And  many  a  wild  and  fiendish  laugh, 

Floats  round,  upon  the  night  air's  wing." 

On  a  fine,  calm,  but  dark  night,  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  1831,  a  middle-sized,  but  still  strong  and  powerful- 
looking  man  was  observed  climbing  slowly  up  the 
southern  side  of  the  precipitous  and  rock-studded 
hill  of  Knock-shean-more.^  He  was  dressed  in  a  great 
coat  of  coarse  grey  frieze,  a  black  velvet  waistcoat, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  a  large  fur  cap,  which  almost 
entirely  concealed  his  dark  features.  Having  gained 
the  hill-top,  he  stood  a  moment,  and  looked  around 
him  with  a  restless  and  inquiring  gaze.  The  earth 
was  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  a  thick,  grey  misty 
vapour,  so  peculiar  to  the  season — the  death  of  Spring — 
shrouded  every  exterior  object  in  almost   impenetrable 

*  *'  Knoch-shean-more,"  or  "  Knock-shean-more,"  a  large 
district  in  the  parish  of  Clonenagh.  Queen's  County.  It  is 
called  *  Knock-shane-morc,"  or  "  Big  John's  hill  "  :  they  are 
both  situate  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington. 
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gloom ;  and  so,  though  the  man  gazed  with  intense 
anxiety,  he  could  discover  no  de&ned  object,  except 
the  deep  dark  wood  of  Glen-na-ough-lare,i  which 
lay  expanded  in  silence  and  loneliness  at  the  easteni 
side  of  the  barren  hill. 

Having  remained  some  moments  motionless  as  the 
crag  on  which  he  stood,  and  looking  still  earnestly 
towards  the  wood,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  the  ample 
pockets  of  his  *'  trusty,*'  which  was  closely  buttoned 
round  his  waist,  and  commenced  walking  up  and  down 
the  narrow  ridgcway  which  formed  the  apex  of  the 
miniature  mountain.  As  he  strode  silently  along,  his 
slow  musing  gait,  his  dowTicast  look,  his  contracted 
eyebrows,  meeting  almost  together,  as  if  from  extreme 
intensity  of  thought,  tl\e  uneasy  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  his  face  and  forbidding  expression  of  his 
stern  features,  plainly  indicated  that  something  of  a 
weighty  and  terrible  character  agitated  the  mind, 
and  even  before  its  consummation,  seared  the  gloomy 
conscience  of  the  desperado. 

After  promenading  up  and  down  for  some  time,  and 
as  if  mechanically,  he  sat  down  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
which  lay  in  his  path  ;  he  put  his  hand  into  a  breast 
pocket,  and  from  it  drew  a  small  bottle,  which  he 
instinctively  applied  to  his  mouth,  and  half  emptied 
it  of  its  exhilarating  freight  of  "mountain  dew,"  with 
which  it  was  stowed  to  the  cork. 

The  ruffian  replaced  the  bottle  in  the  pocket,  and 
getting  up  from  his  cold  seat  on  the  dewy  rock,  he  put 
his  finger  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a  whistle,  long,  loud, 
and  shrill ;  no  response,  however,  saluted  his  tympanum, 

1  Glen-na-lare/*  a  wood  situate  at  the  front  of  Knoch-shane- 
more  on  the  property  of  Sir  E.  H.  Walsh,  Bart.  During  the 
troublesome  period  alluded  to  in  this  story,  this  wood  was  a 
favoured  rendezvous  of  the  rockites. 
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and  no  sound  was  heard  to  break  the  awful  silence  of 
the  hour,  except  the  oft-reiterated  echoes  of  the 
"  Whitefoot's  "  whistle.  "  The  watch-dog's  voice  that 
bade  the  whisp'ring  wind,"  or  the  heart-appalling 
shriek  of  the  screech-owl  which  whooped  ominously 
from  her  ancient  ivy-curtain  nest  in  the  gloomy  towers 
of  the  adjacent  lofty  and  romantic  castle  of  Gurtnaclea.i 

"  Begor  ids  quare  enough,"  said  the  fellow, 
''  they  promised  to  be  here  agin  tin  o'clock,  and  ids 
now,  I'm  shure,  past  eleven,  an'  yit  I  see  no  signs  ov 
the  Captain  or  his  men." 

So  sa3dng  he  turned  on  his  heel,  began  to  walk,  and 
as  he  continued  his  pace  along  the  moistening  path 
which  he  had  eked  out,  he  chaunted  in  a  low,  rough, 
yet  not  unharmonious  voice,  the  following  rude 

Song. 

(1) 

"  You  true  sons  of  Erin,  come  now  raise  your  voice. 
The  day  is  our  own — we  have  cause  to  rejoice — 
For  the  Sassenagh  t3nrants  will  soon  have  a  fall. 
And  peelers  and  proctors  must  go  to  the  waU. 
And  its  down  with  knavery. 
And  Saxons,  and  ^very, 
Hurra,  for  the  VThitefeet  and  bold  Captain  Rock. 

(2) 
"  Too  long  had  the  cold-hearted  Saxons  their  way. 
And  the  gay  stm  of  Freedom  in  bigotry  lay ; 
Too  long  has  a  stranger  filled  Tara's  gold  throne ; 
But  we'U  soon  have  a  king  and  a  crown  of  our  own. 
And  its  down.  etc. 

» ••  Gurtnaclea  Castle,"  a  fine  old  relic  of  "  other  days."  boldly 
and  romantically  situated  on  an  abrupt  declivity  overhanging 
the  narrow  river  GuUy,  about  two  hundred  perches  from  the 
above-mentioned  hill.  From  the  isolated  situation  of  the  ruin, 
and  the  style  of  its  architecture,  one  would  ascribe  its  erection 
to  the  Elizabethan  or  Cromwellian  era. 
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(3) 
"  Oh !  brave  Captain  Rock,  he  knows  how  very  well 

To  make  tyrants  know  their  '  Lord  God  from  Tom  Bell '   ; 
*  And  the  parson  and  plunderer  vengeance  will  feel. 
For,  by  Jove,  he  won't  spare  either  bullet  or  steel. 
And  its  down,  etc 

(4) 
'  Be  his  creed  what  it  may — let  what  will  be  his  hue. 
Whether  Papist  or  Bibleman.  Quaker  or  Jew; 
Each  land -jobbing  rascal  and  proctor  must  know» 
That  brave  Captain  Rock  is  the  cock  that  must  csow. 
And  its  down,  etc. 

(0 

*'  And  the  dead  time  of  night  when  the  task  masters  sleep 
Their  Sassenagh  souls  in  their  heart's  blood  we'll  steep ; 
Their  houses  we'll  bum.  their  castles  destroy. 
For  bold  Captain  Rock  is  no  dove-hearted  boy. 
And  its  down,  etc." 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  the  latter  stanza  of  this 
precious     morceau    of    ferocious    sedition,    when    the 
explosion  of  a  carbine  rolled  its  echoes  from  the  wood 
through   the    neighbouring    valleys,   and  ere   its  last 
repetition  had  expired  on  the  night  breeze,   the  White- 
foot  had  unbuttoned  his  great  coat,  and  from  a  leathern 
belt  which  passed  round  his  middle,  he  drew  a  large 
brass-barrelled  pistol,  and  fired  its  contents  into  the 
air.       This  was  the  well-known  signal,  and  before  the 
smoke  of  the  pistol  had  vanished  to  the  clouds  a  strong 
body  of  men,  all  completely  armed,  ascended  the  hill, 
and   bent   their  steps   towards   the   spot   where    their 
comrade    impatiently  awaited  their  approach. 

"  Musha  bad  luck  to  ye,  Tom,  is  id  here  ye  are 
alreddy  ? "  was  the  polite  salutation  of  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  gang  . 

'*  The  divil  whisper  ye  knowledge  in  yer  left  ear,** 
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answered  Tom,  "  a  putty  show  I  am  waitin'  here  all  night 
for  ye,  ye ye  (captain,  I  ax  yer  pardon.)  " 

*'  Arrah,  howld  yer  damn'd  blatherin,'*  returned 
another  of  the  banditti,  "  shure  we  cum  as  soon  as  we 
wor  ready ;  wasn't  Sargant  Lalor  and  his  walkin' 
gintlemin  pimpim  the  whole  night  about  the  Crass,  i 
an'  so  Bill  couldn't  go  into  Fan  tan's  for  the  jar  of 
*  stuff,'  tal  they  wint  home." 

**  An'  so  they  would,  the  thievin'  pig-boys  2  of  the 
world,  if  they  could,  but  couldn't  ye  get  our  leather 
full  of  whiskey  at  the    Tougher  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Tom ! "  said  the  Captain,  with  a  chuckle, 
"  though  I  would  like  to  see  everyone  good  Christians 
like  ourselves  (here  his  bosom  heaved  with  an  involuntary 
sigh),  I'd  rather   see  whiskey  a  Quaker." 

"  Why  so.  Captain  ?  " 

'*  Why,  because  you  know  by  baptizin'  us  with 
wather  we  are  made  Christians ;  but  it  makes  the  divil 
of  a  glass  of  whiskey." 

*'  That's  what  the  lanleddies  calls  chrisnin'." 

*'  Exactly  so,  Tom." 

"  Oh  faix,  an'  if  chrisnin'  makes  the  divil  of  whiskey, 
'tisn't  one  divil's  at  the  Tougher,  but  whole  lejens 
of  thim." 

This  remark  of  Tom's  elicited  a  loud  horse-laugh 
amongst  the  outlaws. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  Tom,"  said  the  Captain,  "  but  let  us  sit 
down  an'  prime  ourselves  for  the  march." 


*  "  Crass/*  a  cross  road  at  Shanahoe,  where  there  were  at 
that  time,  a  couple  of  houses  of  "  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse." 

*  *'  Pig  Boys  *' — At  the  time  to  which  our  tale  refers,  the 
keeping  of  pigs  from  damaging  the  highways  constituted  part 
of  policemen's  duty.  From  this  circumstance,  the  peasantry 
thought  proper  to  dub  them  with  the  soubriquet  "  pig-boys." 
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Och  glory  to  you,  Captain/'  said  another  co-mate, 

You  was  always  kind  to  ns,  an'  is  ye  said  id,  kt 
us  sit  down  an'  be  afther  tryin'  the  merits  of  the  '  rale 
Roscrea.'  " 

The  whole  party  fonned  a  circle  on  the  dewy  grass, 
having  the  Captain,  who  seated  himself  on  a  low  flat 
rock,  as  a  centre. 

"  Hand  me  that  jar,  Robinson,'*  said  the  Captain. 
One  of  the  group  produced  a  large  jar. 

The  captain  drew  an  ale-glass  from  his  bosom, 
extracted  the  jar-stopple  with  his  teeth,  and  filled  a 
flowing  bumper. 

"  Here  boys,"  said  he,  "  here's  success  and  a  long 
life  to  Captain  Rock,  an'  a  speedy  overthrow  to  peelers, 
proctors,  an'   land-jobbers  of  every  sect  and  creed." 

**  Heavens  to  you,  Captain,"  shouted  the  entire  party, 
*'  may  confusion  black  as  the  gates  of  hell,  an'  everlastin' 
perdition  attind  the  sowl  of  the  cowlty  (cowardly) 
rascal  who  wouldn't  say  amin  to  your  toast." 

The  glass  passed  quickly  round,  and  it  soon  came  to 
our  friend  Tom's  turn  to  drink. 

**  Well,  boys,"  said  he,  **  listen  to  my  sintiment; 
here's,"  raising  the  cup  towards  his  mouth,  "  here's 
confusion,  damnation,  and  desolation,  to  all  informers 
an'  bad  mimbers,  especially  proctors,  parsons,  peelers, 
and  land-jobbers." 

'*  Bravo,  Tom,"  was  the  general  response. 

'*  An'  here  agin,"  added  the  firebrand,  "  may  I 
never  crass  the  Gully  agin,  dead  or  alive,  a-foot  or 
a-horseback,  iv  I  don't  send  someone's  soul  pipin' 
hot  to  hell  this  blissid  night." 

"  Softly,  Tom,"  said  one  of  the  auditors,  "  don't  be 
so  blood-thirsty ;  begor  maybe  after  all  yer  braggin' 
if  the  long  sargant  and  his  min  was  to  meet  us  on  the 
way,  you'd  be  Ae  very  first  to  show  'em  yer  brogue  nails." 
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"  Is  it  me  ?  "  vociferated  Tom,  '*  No,  boy — I  would 
rather  than  a  thousand  pound  that  the  schaimin' 
vagabones  was  to  meet  us  ;  what  smash  thirty  pieces 
let  slap  at  'em  at  onst  would  make  iv  the  yella  dogs  ; 
that  I  may  never  eat  a  Brohouge,  bud  I  feel  the  pistols 
in  my  belt  jumpin'  wud  madness  to  be  after  dhrivin' 
one  of  ther  black  souls  to  blazes." 

*'  Ay,  iv  they  have  a  soul  at  all  at  all,"  cooly  observed 
another. 

We  will  not  pursue  this  diaboUcal  discussion  farther — 
the  jar  was  soon  disembogued  of  its  fiery  contents,  but 
the  scene  of  confusion  and  blasphemy  which  the  earouse 
of  these  midnight  legislators  presented  is  too  revolting 
for  detail — it  even  baffles  description. 

After  the  whiskey  vessel  had  been  declared  "  com- 
plately  shuck,"  the  Captain  seized  it  and,  dashing  it 
against  the  rock  on  which  he  sat,  shivered  it  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  *'  Boys,"  said  he,  "be  up,  its 
time  to  be  movin' ;  I  think  the  moon  will  be  risin' 
shortly ;  the  sky  is  getting  blood  red,  and  we  will 
scarcely  have  time  to  do  our  job  before  the  morning 
dawn." 

They  all  arose  simultaneously ;  examined  and 
reprimed  their  arms  ;  and  strode  with  resolute  step  down 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  place  in  which  they  were 
to  commit  one  of  the  most  wanton  and  cold-blooded 
murders  to  be  found  recorded,  even  in  the  gory  pages 
of  Captain  Rock's  "  Memoirs." 

John  D'Arcy  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  resided 
on  a  good  fsurm,  at  Knock-a-roe,  in  the  parish  of 
Aughavoe,  near  the  post  town  of  Borris-in-Ossory, 
Queen's  County.  His  brother,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Rockite  System  in  that  district,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  Curate  of  Aughavoe.  He  was  a  pious,  mild 
and  worthy  disciple  of  Him  beneath  whose  sacred 
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banner  he  had  enlisted  as  a  ministei'  of  the  GospeL 
Averse  to  every  species  of  wickedness  and  crime,  he 
never  ceased  to  admonish  his  ferocious  flock  of  the 
evil  consequences  to  which  they  exposed  themselves 
in  their  wild  attempts  to  frustrate  the  laws  which  had 
been  established  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. He  painted  to  them  in  lively  colours  the 
miseries  they  would  cause  in  their  families,  and  the 
everlasting  woes  they  would  bring  on  their  immortal 
souls  by  their  blind  adherence  to  their  accursed  system 
of  intimidation  and  outrage.  All  this  and  much  more 
he  pointed  out  to  them,  but,  alas,  he  might  as  well  be 
preaching  to  the  walls  of  his  chapel ;  he  might  as  well 
attempt  to  **  ride  on  a  whirlwind,"  or  direct  a  storm ; 
the  infatuated  dupes  turned  away  from  his  instructions, 
and  the  good  priest,  instead  of  being  able  to  reclaim 
the  misguided  wTetchcs  from  the  broad  road  of  perdition 
drew  upon  his  own  reverend  head,  the  deep-rooted 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  lawless  ruffians. 

Finding  himself  thus  circiunstanced,  he  appUed  to 
his  Bishop  for  directions  how  to  act.  The  Bishop, 
fearful  of  consequences,  gave  orders  for  his  removal 
from  amongst  those  turbulent  spirits  by  whom  his 
counsel  was  spurned,  and  on  whom  his  pious  exertions 
were  spent  in  vain. 

Farmer  D'Arcy,  irritated  at  his  brother's  removal 
from  his  native  parish,  and  attributing  the  cause  to  the 
"  White-feet,"  burned  with  resentment  against,  and 
took  no  measures  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  them.  Many 
of  them  he  turned  from  his  emplo5rment ;  he  peremp- 
torily refused  to  pay  his  contributions  to  the  "  Boys*  " 
whiskey  fund,  and,  moreover,  he  had  the  hardihood, 
or,  as  the  lawgivers  expressed  it — '*  the  divil's  im- 
pidence  an'  his  own,"  to  take  a  patch  of  land  from 
which  an  insolvent  and  bad  character  had  been  evicted. 
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^ver  the  poor  LTatliur's  litail."  These  were  all,  "  av 
loorse,  high  trimes  and  misdenianwH  "  in  the  jtist 
and  hononrable  estimation  of  the  neigh  hour  ing 
Rockites;  revenge  they  resolved  on.  and  to  "  i:ivilize 
the  spalpeen  of  ScuUogue,"  was  the  chief  object  of 
this  night's  foray. 

"  'Tis  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,"  so  saith  the 
proverb,  and  so  we  will  now  demonstrate  to  our  readers. 
for  our  very  long,  but  very  necessary  digression.  We 
will  again  turn  to  the  party  which  we  left  descending 
the  hill.  "  on  deeds  of  blood  intent,"  on  their  route  to 
Knock -a- roe. 

The  moon  had  not  as  yet  displayed  her  lunated  face 
over  the  hills,  but  m>-riads  of  stars  were  peeping  coyly 
behind  the  deep-blue  clouds  which  were  slowly  rolling 
away,  as  if  preferring  to  make  "  an  honourable  retreat," 
rather  than  to  await  the  disgrace  of  being  compelled  to 
quit  the  azure  field  before  the  "  fairy  moonbeams " 
which  were  soon  to  shed  their  influence  on  all  sublunary 
objects.  The  Rockites  proceeded  on.  quickly  bm 
silently.  An  hour's  walk  brought  them  to  the  house 
o(  their  intended  victim. — they  "  halted  "  to  make 
anangoments.  and  to  reconnoitre.  The  Captain  divided 
the  corps,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  desperadoes, 
into  three  parties,  one  to  guard  the  rere  of  the  house, 
the  second  to  guard  the  front,  and  the  third  under  his 
own  command,  to  do  execution  withm.  They 
summoned  Mr.  D'Arcy.  No  answer.  The  door  was 
quickly  demohshed,  but  judge  of  their  mortification 
when  they  discovered  that  the  obiect  of  their  revenge 
was  not  in  the  house.  He  had  gone  that  evening  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  and  fortunately  for  himself,  he  did 
not  return  that  night. 

"  Let  us  burn  the  house,"  exclaimed  the  demoniac 
Tom. 
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•'No,  no,"  shouted  several  of  the  party,  "we  will 
not  blast  our  souls  to  hell  entirely,  consuming  the 
innocent  family  that  never  offinded  nz.'* 

They  turned  away,  chagrined  and  disappointed  at 
their  not  being  able  to  glut  their  vengeance  on  the 
object  for  whose  blood  they  panted  with  feline  ferocity. 

"  rU  tell  yez  what,  boys,"  said  one  of  the  "  Holy 
brotherhood,"  "  We'll  call  at  Brophy's  for  his  gun, 
and  to  light  our  pipes,  jist  not  to  have  our  voyage  for 
nothin'  intirely." 

This  proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to,  and  to 
Brophy's  residence,  but  a  few  perches  distant,  they 
shaped  their  course. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  they  called  loudly  for  ad- 
mission. Brophy,  although  far  as  it  was  in  the  night, 
was  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  His  potato-pits  had  been 
robbed  several  nights  previously,  and  on  this  particular 
night  he  sat  up  to  try  to  catch  the  thief.  He  was  just 
after  coming  in  and  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  when 
he  was  startied  by  a  loud  cry  of,  **  Get  up,  Brophy  an' 
let  me  in." 

Who's  there,"  he  demanded. 
The  police,"  was  the  reply. 

The  unfortunate  man  immediately  unbarred  the 
door,  and  the  outlaws  rushed  in  about  the  house. 

**  Get  a  light  instantly,"  said  a  voice  in  the  party. 
Brophy  stirred  the  fire  with  his  foot  and  by  the  flickering 
glare  which  it  emitted,  soon  perceived  it  was  another 
class  of  "  gintlemen,"  than  the  **  peelers  "  that  stood 
in  grim  array  before  his  swelling  eyeballs. 

Who  are  ye  at  all  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  Brophy. 
Howld  yer  prate,  or  ye'U  soon  know  to  yer  sarra— 
go  hand  us  out  that  gun  that's  sittin'  so  easy  an'  ids 
breech  an  the  chimley-piece  wudin." 

"  Robbery,  robbery,"  shouted  Brophy. 
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One  of  the  group  flew  at  him,  and  seized  him  by 
the  throttle.  Brophy  vigourously  grasped  his  assailant 
by  the  middle,  and  swinging  him  violently  around  him, 
was  about  to  dash  him  against  the  floor  when  the 
Rockite  passionately  exclaimed,  "  What  the  divil  are 
ye  all  about  ? "  This  word  acted  like  magic ;  the 
brutal  Tom,  who  was,  as  our  readers  ere  now  perceived, 
the  most  savage  of  savages,  at  this  moment  seized 
the  firelock  of  the  fellow  who  was  grappling  with  the 
intrepid  hero  who  was  fighting  for  his  life  and  property, 
and  with  fatal  aim  lodged  the  contents  in  the  body  of 
poor  Brophy.  The  brave  but  unfortunate  fellow  uttered 
a  soul-piercing  shriek,  threw  up  his  arms  convulsively, 
reeled  forward  a  step  and  tumbled  down,  senseless  and 
inanimate  as  the  floor  on  which  he  fell.  The  astonished 
murderers  (for  cruel  and  hardened  as  they  were,  they 
did  not  wish  nor  intend,  with  the  exception  of  Tom,  to 
add  this  murder  to  the  catalogue  of  their  crimes), 
gazed  a  moment  wildly  on  the  unhappy  man  who  lay 
immersed  in  a  lough  of  his  own  blood.  A  fleeting  and 
demoniac  grin  passed  over  the  terrific  countenance 
of  the  unholy  Tom,  but  his  stem  features  assumed  a 
different  aspect,  and  his  guilty  soul  shnmk  within 
him,  when  he  found  that  his  confreres  in  crime,  instead 
of  applauding  his  magnanimity  and  resolute  spirit, 
looked  on  him  with  horror-stricken  countenances,  and 
upraided  him  reproachfully  with  his  cold-blooded  atrocity. 

**  Tom,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  *'  you  are  nothing 
but  a  devil  incarnate ;  why  did  you  murder  the  man 
in  cold  blood  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  murdher  him  at  all,"  said  the  villain. 
"  I  shot  him  clane  and  dacent." 

'*  Ah,  ye  hardened  vagabone,"  said  another,  "  we 
will  all  be  swung  by  yere  manes,  ye  blood-thirsty  thief 
iv  the  world." 
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**  Didn't  Jem    bid  me  have  at  him  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  No,"  replied  Jem,  "  I  only  called  for  help  to  brake 
the  howlts,  an'  I  minshined  no  one  in  particular." 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  dialogue  farther.  An  hour 
ago,  and  many  of  the  party  were  free  at  least  from  the 
actual  guilt  of  murder,  but,  now,  oh  withering  re- 
flection !  the  unliappy  were  branded  with  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  one,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Already 
did  ruin  and  disgrace,  and  the  gallows,  and  everlasting 
perdition,  and  all  the  other  madcjening  thoughts  which 
eA'cr  s(^ar  the  distracted  and  gloomy  conscience  of  the 
murderer,  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  fill  their  unhappy 
minds  with  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions. 

The    waning   moon   rode   pale   and   ghastly  in  the 
lonely  sky  as  the  murderers  again  came  in  view  of  the 
hill,   where   they  had  so   lately  revelled  in    their  un- 
hallowed mirth.       The  stars,  which  a  short  time  ago, 
were    blinking    and    twinkling    in    all    their    glittering 
lo\'eliness,    had    all    faded    from   the   blue   expanse  of 
Heaven,   as   if   affrighted   from   their    eternal   stations 
in   the  lirmament,   by  the  horrible  deeds  which  they 
had  that  night  witnessed.     To  a  careless  observer,  no 
sound  was  there  to  disturb  the  silent  serenity  of  the 
melanclioly  hour.     But  it  seemed  not  so  to  the  unhappy 
Ro(kites.         The    echo    of    poor    Brophy's     death-cry 
still  rang  in  their  ears,  and  the  pattering  of  the  dew- 
drops  from  the    leaves,  the  rustling  of  the  trees  and 
the  fitful  wail  of  the    daybreak  breezes,  as  they  swept 
with    mournful    moan    across    their    path,    seemed    to 
their  distracted  imaginations  to   be  the  voice  of  the 
Most    High  chiding  them  for  their  misdeeds,   or  the 
sound    oj    the    murdered    one     crying   to     heaven    for 
vengeance. 

Though  after  a  short  time  the  assassins  were  discovered 
to  the  local  authorities,  there  could  not  be  a  sufficient 
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evidence  found  to  convict  them  for  murder.  Many 
of  them,  however,  a  short  time  ago,  were  transported 
for  other  minor  crimes.  More  of  them  fled  to  America. 
Some  of  them  have  died  at  home,  repenting  their  crimes, 
and  we  believe  there  are  none  of  them  still  resident 
in  or  adjacent  to  the  neighbourhood  where  this  wanton 
and  atrocious  murder  was  committed. 


TALES  OF  THE  ROCKITES.— No.  II. 
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He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace, 
Save  what  the  father  must  not  say. 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day 
This  broken  tale  was  all  he  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slew.** 


Giaour, 


It  was  a  dreary  and  tempestuous  evening  in  the  latter 
end  of  December,  1832,  and  a  savage  and  tremendous 
blast  was  driving  on  wild  wing  around  a  small  but 
comfortable-looking  cabin  which  lay  snugly  nestled 
at  the  foot  of  a  bleak  and  barren  mountain,  in  a  sterile 
district  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  cottage  was  a 
lonely  and  sequestered  one  ;  but  it  was  completely 
sheltered  from  the  ruder  violence  of  the  storm  and 
shower,  being  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
ravine,  between  two  lofty  hills  which  constituted 
part  of  the  mountain  chain.  Its  tenants  were  an  old 
widow  named  Lacy,  and  her  son — an  only  child — 
a  tine  yoimg  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  They 
were  not  natives  of  the  south  ;  they  had  been  trans- 
planted there  from  a  farm  which  their  forefathers  had 
for  a  series  of  years  occupied  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Queen's  County  ;  but  from  which,  owing  to  the    in- 
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temperate  and  heedless  conduct  of  William  Lacy- 
the  husband  of  her  who  was  now  a  widow — ^they 
evicted  by  their  landlord,  who,  being  of  a  benevolea^ 
and  humane  nature,  did  not  turn  them  wanderers  on  th^ 
world,  but  kindly  allotted  them  a  little  farm,  rent  &ee» 
on  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  Munster.  Shortly 
after  their  removal  from  their  native  county,  ao 
epidemic  which  raged  in  the  district  carried  off  old  Lacy- 
leaving  the  widow  and  her  son  James  to  manage  foi" 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  For  3- 
couple  of  years  they  got  on  pretty  well — ^James  wa3 
sober  and  industrious,  and  from  constant  appUcatioiK 
to  his  affairs,  contrived  to  support  himself  and  hi^ 
mother  comfortably  :  and  she  let  no  means  pass  by 
which  she  could  render  her  beloved  child  happy  andl 
contented. 

Having  thus  introduced  to  our  readers  the  principal 
actors  in  our  tragic  tale,  and  given  a  brief  sketch  of 
their  characters  and  early  life,    we  shall  now  proceed 
to  detail  those  events  which  it  is  our  immediate  object 
to  relate. 

Our  readers  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  evening  on 
which  we  have  first  directed  their  attention  to  the 
widow  Lacy's  cabin  in  the  mountain  glen.  That 
evening,  as  I  have  stated,  was  wild  and  stormy ;  but  as 
the  night  set  in  the  tempest  increased  in  violence  and 
magnitude.  The  roaring  winds  howled  dreadfully 
around  the  widow's  dwelling  ;  the  gloomy  clouds  swept 
on  dark  pinions  through  the  troubled  atmosphere,  and 
the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  pattered  loudly  against 
the  single  pane  of  glass  which  constituted  the  only 
window  on  the  widow  Lacy's  domicile.  But  though 
nature  seemed  convulsed  and  disturbed  outside,  though 
the  **  rains  fell  and  the  winds  blew,"  yet  the  widow 
and  her  son  disregarded  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
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angry  elements.  Their  cow  was  snugly  sheltered  in 
her  byre,  the  swine  in  their  warm  sty  had  been  provided 
with  fresh  clean  straw ;  their  red  turf  fire  burned 
bonnily  on  their  well-swept  hearth ;  potatoes  and  fuel 
for  the  night  had  been  brought  into  the  cabin ;  and, 
in  short,  to  them,  the  simple  but  significant  couplet  of 
the  **  Ayrshire  bard,"  was  literally  applicable. 

"  The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle. 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whustle,'* 

James,  having  everjrthing  outside  his  cabin  set  in  order, 
shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  before  the  blazing  fire ; 
the  old  woman,  after  milking  her  cow,  and  making 
the  other  necessary  arrangements  for  the  night,  also 
sat  down  to  her  nightly  employment  of  knitting 
stockings  for  her  son,  and  as  she  listened  to  the  rattling 
of  the  rain,  and  the  ravings  of  the  awful  storm  which 
blew  with  tremendous  violence  from  the  vast  Atlantic, 
and  looked  placidly  around  her  clean  cottage  which 
effectually  resisted  the  severity  of  the  weather,  she 
felt  her  heart  expand  with  gratitude  to  the  giver 
of  all  good  gifts,  and  in  the  fervour  of  her  soul's  thank- 
fulness she  poured  forth  her  most  ardent  prayers, 
if  not  precisely  in  the  same  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  divine  language,  at  least  in  the  same  pious  spirit 
of  the  immortal  Bums : — 

"That  he  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rons  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 

Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best 

For  her.  and  for  her  only  one  provide ; 
But  chiefly  in  his  heart  with  grace  divine  preside.'* 

James  sat  still  before  the  fire  in  listless  and  silent 
mood.  The  mother  eyed  him  affectionately,  and  asked 
him  '*  was  he  unwell  ?  " 
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No,  thank  God,"  replied  James. 
Then  what  makes  you  so  silent  an  melancholy? 
I  never  saw  you  so  resarved  and  cheerless  in  youisdf 
afore,  James  avic." 

"  He's  thinking  of  Lucy  O'Brien,"  remarked  an  old 
female  boccough  '  who  was  an  inmate  at  times  of 
Lacy's  cabin,  **  but  the  divil  a  ha'porth  of  use  that's  to 
him,  for  Mary  Commerford  tould  me  this  evening  that 
the  dariind  crathur  is  to  be  married  on  Sunday  night 
to  Charley  Dempsey." 

James's  fine  countenance  instantly  turned  pale  as 
death ;  he  looked  fiercely  at  the  old  crone,  but  was 
too  overpowered  and  embarrassed  to  reply. 

"  If  she  is  idself,"  said  the  widow,  "  that  sam^ 
oughtn't  to  fret  James — there's  as  good  fish  in  th^ 
sea  yet  as  ever  was  cotch,  and  who  knows  bud  ids  all 
for  good  luck  that  he's  missin'  iv  her." 

**  Who  told  you  that  story  ?  "  said  James  to  the  old 
hag  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  before  that  it  was  ould  Mary 
Conmierford,  my  sister-in-law's  first  cousin's  aimt  from. 
Tubber-duffh,"  2  returned  the  old  woman. 

"  Well  she  is  not  married  to  him  yet,  an'  I  dare  say 
she  never  wiU,"  said  James,  in  a  fierce  and  somewhat 
mysterious  tone. 

All  Irishmen  are  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
lovelier  sex.  James  Lacy  was  not  a  whit  behind-hand 
with,  or  more  ungallant  than,  his  countrymen  in  this 
respect.  Lucy  O'Brien,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  was  the  pole-star  of  his  fondest  devotion.  Lovely, 
witty,  playful,  and  good-natured — she  could  not  fsul 
to  stamp  her  image  on  a  soul  less  mercurial  and  more 

*  Boccough — a  beggar  or  strolling  cripple. 

•  rubber  Dufifh — ^The  black  fountain  or  well. 
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sluggish  than  that  of  James  Lacy.  Her  damask 
cheeks,  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  raven  curls, 
sweeping  in  gorgeous  profusion  down  her  finely  formed 
neck  and  shoulders,  all  combined  to  render  her — at 
least  in  James  Lacy's  estimation — ^the  brightest  star 
that  ever  glittered  in  the  splendid  galaxy  of  rural 
beauty.      In  the  language  of  our  national  Poet— 

**  He  had  loved  her  well  and  long. 
Wished  her  his,  nor  thought  it  wrong;" 

and  for  some  time  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  his  love 
requited  in  her  professions  of  undivided  and  undying 
attachment  to  him.  But  alas  !  woman  !  false,  fickle, 
faithless  woman,  how  aptly  and  truly  has  the  poet 
described  the  love  of  a  woman  to  be 


•« 


Like  the  tnmbUng  mountain  tide. 
Every  iaU  the  suriace  changing 

Like  the  bird  that  must  be  tied, 
II  you  would  prevent  its  ranging. 


•I 


Another  and  a  richer  admirer  presented  himself  to 
Lucy's  consideration  in  the  person  of  Charles  Dempsey, 
the  son  of  a  scullogue,  who  was  residing  about  a  mile 
from  the  cabin  of  James  Lacy.  Lucy,  attracted  and 
seduced  by  the  fine  promises  of  this  new  aspirant  to 
her  hand,  became  quite  indifferent  and  cool  in  her 
attention  to  poor  Lacy,  and  at  last  she  plucked  up 
courage  enough  to  tell  him,  to  "  think  no  more  of  her," 
that  Charles  Dempsey  was  her  father's  favourite, 
and  that  she  could  not  marry  anyone  but  a  man  of 
his  choosing. 

The  grief  of  the  rejected  lover  was  boundless.  He 
attributed  this  sad  reverse  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
mistress,  more  to  the  wily  insinuations  and  malevolent 
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stories  of  Dempsey  than  to  his  personal  attractkns, 
or  the  little  wealth  he  was  possessed  of.  Revenge— 
a  deep,  a  dark,  and  terrible  revenge — ^now  became 
the  paramoimt  object  of  his  soul's  yearnings  ;  and  he, 
who  before  was  guileless  as  the  lamb  upon  its  native 
mountains,  now  thirsted  for  the  heart's  blood  of  his 
rival,  with  the  insatiable  ferocity  of  the  hungry  ti^ 
in  the  jungles  of  the  prairie.  By  day  and  night  ^ 
was  brooding  over  his  fancied  misfortunes,  and  hatching 
projects  of  vengeance,  his  appetite  declined,  the  tdoom 
of  health  fled  from  his  cheek,  and  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  temper  and  the  unbounded  flow  of  spirits  which 
he  heretofore  possessed,  entirely  deserted  him; 
and  it  was  in  this  gloomy  and  morbid  state  of  mind  we 
have  left  him  a  short  time  ago,  in  conversation  with 
bis  mother  and  the  "  ould  boccough,'*  at  his  own  fireside. 
Oh  Love  !  thou  potent  sorcerer,  what  sad  effects  thou 
irt  able  to  work  in  the  unhallowed  human  heart 
Yielding  to  the  wretched  influence  of  thy  all-conquering 
sway,  angels  and  "  spirits  of  Ught "  have,  if  we 
are  heterodox  enough  to  credit  the  sublime  reveries 
of  Moore  and  Byron,  deserted  their  native  spheres 
to  revel  in  the  fading  smiles  of  the  mortal  daughters 
of  Adam.  For  the  beauty  of  a  royal  prostitute,  Marcus 
Antonius — 

"  Who  whilst  subtle  Caesar  sapp'd  his  Eastern  throne. 
Encircled  his  world  in  Cleopatra's  zone/' 

surrendered  the  imperial  purple  and  diadem,  and  re- 
nounced for  ever  his  claim  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  a  simple  and  uncultivated 
peasant  should  burn  with  resentment  against  a  man 
who  would  rob  him  of  that  object,  for  whose  love  he 
would,  were  he  master  of  it,  barter  Britain's  crown  ^ 
The  scene  again  changes  to  the  cottage  of  the  Lacy's  : 
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James  after  some  conversation  with  his  mother  and  the 
old  woman,  stood  up,  and  taking  his  hat  and  great 
coat  of  grey  frieze,  walked  out. 

**  Where  are  you  going,  James  ?  "  said  the  widow, 
"  Your  supper  is  nearly  ready." 

"  Going  to  look  at  the  sheep  below  in  the  glen," 
replied    James. 

"  Make  haste  back  or  your  supper  will  be  cold," 
returned   the   mother. 

James  did  not  answer ;  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
thatch  of  the  cabin,  and  drew  from  it  a  large  blunderbuss; 
putting  it  under  his  coat,  he  proceeded  through  the 
glen  to  a  cabin  which  lay  at  about  half  a  mile  distant ; 
on  arriving  at  the  door  he  kicked  it  violently  with  his 
foot. 

"  Who  is  there,"  demanded  a  man  within,  '  Starlight," 
replied  James  Lacy. 

'*  By  gosh,  Starlight,  you  are  welcome,"  returned 
the  man,  **  but  what  the  blazes  brought  you  out  this 
wild  night !  " 

"  My  feet  and  good  business,"  said  James. 

The  cabin  door  was  soon  opened,  and  an  athletic 
and  powerful,  but  ill-looking  man  appeared  inside, 
and  stretching  forth  a  big  brawny  fist,  shook  hands 
cordially  with  James  Lacy. 

•*  Lose  no  time,"  said  James,  "  I  want  your  aid 
to-night !    make  haste  and  come  away." 

"  Where  are  you  goin'  ?  " 

"  When  you  come  out  TU  tell  you." 

The  man  was  soon  dressed ;  he  took  from  the  bed 
where  he  slept  a  carbine  and  bayonet  and  two  pistols, 
and  wishing  his  wife  good  night,  >yalked  out. 

"  What  the  divil  are  you  up  to,  Jim,"  again  asked 
the  man. 

"  I  am  up  to  snuff,  and  a  pinch  above  id,"  said  Lacy. 
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**  Arrah  howld  your  gob,  Jim?  "  said  the  fellow, "  can't 
you  tell  us  all  about  id." 

'  *  Why  Phelim,  a  suiUsH  ma  cree,  my  heart  is  so 
loaded  that  I  am  hardly  able  to  tell  3^,  You  know, 
Phelim,  how  long  and  fondly  I  have  loved  Lnqr 
O'Brien ;  you  know  all  this,  and  how  do  you  think  I 
could  let  her  go  to  any  other  man  from  myself^  that 
everyone  knows  has  the  best  right  to  her  ?  " 

**  Well,  an'  how  can  you  help  id  now  ?  " 

'*  Well,  Phelim,  I  was  talkin'  to-night  to  ould  Judy 
Roche — she  tould  me  for  sartain  that  Lucy  was  to  be 
married  to  Charles  Dempsey,  a  Sunday  night  next; 
she  tould  me  also  that  he  was  there  to-night  makin' 
up  the  match,  and  now  I'm  detennined,  if  the  divil 
and  the  gallows  stared  me  in  the  face,  to  prevent  him 
from  marrying  her    or  any  other  but  the  coffin  and 

winding-sheet.     Yes   by 1    will   watch     him   this 

night  on  his  way     home,  and  I  will  shoot  him  as  dead 
as  a  snipe," 

"  No  great  loss,  certainly — ^his  father  was  an  informer 
in  the  troublesome  times,  and  he  has  a  brother  now 
in  the  *  Peelers,*  an  imp  of  the  divil,"  returned  Phelim 
Barry. 

The  wind  by  this  time,  having  exhausted  itself  all 
the  previous  day  and  night,  was  hushed  into  a  dead 
calm ;  not  a  solitary  star  blazed  in  the  gloomy  canopy 
of  heaven,  but  one  deep,  dark,  and  dense  mass  of 
clouds  enveloped  the  atmosphere,  and  shrouded  the 
path  of  the  blood-stained  Rockites  with  a  shade  full 
as  awful  and  terrible  as  the  moral  darkness  in  which 
their  intellects  and  minds  were  engulfed  in  this  lonely 
hour. 

The  Rockite  system  at  this  time  extended  its  influence 
to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  James 
Lacy  was  a  member   of    the  unholy  confederacy,  and 
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although  not  of  a  sanguinary  or  turbulent  disposition, 
yet  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  Captain 
Rock's  recruiting  agents,  and  in  an  hour  of  inebriety, 
he  was  induced  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  flattery 
and  the  influence  of  example  to  join  the  blood-stained 
standard  of  the  redoubtable  Lieutenant  Starlight. 
He  had  been  present. at  many  a  thrilling  scene,  and 
witnessed  many  a  deed  of  blood,  but  as  yet  he  never 
had  immersed  his  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  but  he  was  not  long  to  remain  so ;  he  had 
summoned  Phelim  Barry,  a  brother  in  crime,  to  aid 
him  in  his  direful  resolve,  and  now  he  only  awaits  the 
moment  that  his  victim  would  make  his  appearance 
until  he  would  render  himself  worthy  of  promotion  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Rockites. 

Where  will  we  meet  him,"  inquired  Phelim. 
I  think  O'Sullivan's  Pass  would  be  as  good  a  spot 
as  any  we  could  pitch  upon,"  said  Lacy. 

"  Divil  a  sweeter  little  spot  an  the  globe,"  returned 
Barry,  "  Many  a  bloody  Sassenagh  was  sniped  in  the 
same  spot  in  the  good  ould  times." 

O'SuUivan's  Pass  was  a  narrow  and  gioomy  defile  or 
bridle  way,  connecting  the  glen  in  which  Lacy's  cabin 
■was  situated,  with  a  pretty  extensive  valley  on  the 
western  side  of  the  hills  in  which  the  dwelling  of  Charles 
Dempsey  stood ;  through  this  lonely  way  Dempsey 
should  pass  on  his  return  from  O'Brien's. 

To  this  cut-throat  pass  the  murderers  now  bent 
their  steps,  and  on  arriving  there,  they  concealed  them- 
selves under  a  brake  of  briars  to  await  the  arrival  of 
their  marked  one. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lacy,  after  some  time,  **  what  keeps 
the  villain  so  long." 

'*  Och,  he'll  be  time  enough  for  his  welcome,"  said 
Phelim  Barry,  with  a  devilish  laugh. 


tt 
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Just  at  this  moment  they  heard  some  one  whistUng 
a  gay  air,  coming  towards  ttiem. 

The  locks  of  the  assassins'  firearms  might  now  be 
heard  chcking  as  they  prepared  them  for  action. 

The  unfortunate  young  man  approached  them  with 
light  and  elastic  steps.  He  was  after  making  arrange* 
ments  for  his  wedding,  which  was  to  have  taken  plice 
in  three  nights  after,  and  was  coming  home  in  hi^ 
spirits,  full  of  those  beatific  visions  of  happiness  and 
bliss,  which  must,  of  course,  fill  the  mind  of  the  favoured 
and  accepted  lover  when  about  to  be  united  for  ever 
to  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Thus  it  is  ever  with  vain  and  thoughtless  manS 
His  mind  is  always  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this 
world  ;  he  thinks  not  of  that  fatal  moment  which  is 
to  witness  his  translation  from  this  valley  of  delusion 
to  the  terrible  and  unknown  regions  of  futurity.  He 
plunges  on  recklessly  in  his  mad  career  until  he  feels 
the  marble  hand  of  death  clutching  him  with  icy  and 
overwhelming  grasp.  Then — ^when  the  "  silver  chord  " 
of  life  is  about  to  be  broken  for  ever — then  and  only 
then  does  he  awaken  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  situation. 
Then  he  sees  and  feels  the  bitterness  of  mortality,  the 
uncertainty,  the  vanity  of  hiunan  Ufe,  and  stiU  he  would 
fain  cling  to  it  more  tenaciously  than  ever,  for  he 
cannot  look  into  the  dreadful  realms  of  eternity  with 
the  least  hope  of  acceptance  or  shadow  of  forgiveness. 

Dempseywas  now  arrived  within  pistol  shot  of  his 
enemies  ;  a  bright  flash  proceeded  from  Lacy's  blunder- 
buss, but  he  **  missed  fire."  '*  Bad  luck  to  you,"  said 
he,  flinging  the  piece  passionately  on  the  ground, 
**come,  Phelim,  have  at  him."  Phelim  raised  his  carbine, 
but  it  was  a  *'  flash  in  the  pan  " — no  go — Dempsey  stood 
petrified. 

Lacy,  with  fiendish  lai^c,  ieized  tlie  bayonet  which  lay 
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Barry's  side ;  he  rushed  at  Dempsey,  and  the  ill- 
i  man  not  making  any  resistance,  sheathed  it  in 
bowels.       He  uttered  a  loud  and    convulsive  cry, 

fell,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The 
derers  fled  under  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  Dempsey 
found  in  about  an  hour  after  by  a  patrolling  party 
)olicemen ;  they  shook  the  bloody  body  of  poor 
rles — ^it  was  in  vain — *'  the  spirit  was  not  there/' — 
y  conveyed  the  body  to  his  father's  house.  Suspicion 
upon  James  Lacy  and  Phelim  Barry.     Lacy's  cabin 

searched  but  he  was  not  there ;  the  police 
reeded  to  the  hut  of  Barry,  and  there  found  the 
derers  sitting  over  the  dying  embers  of  a  turf  fire, 
r  clothes,  their  shoes  and  their  arms  were  stained 
>ly  with  the  blood  of  poor  Dempsey.  They  were 
/eyed  to  the  Jail  of  the  county  town,  and  were 
ncted  of  the  murder  on  circvmistantial  evidence 
he  ensuing  Assizes.  They  were  executed  amid  the 
es  and  execrations  of  thousands,  but  made  no 
ession  of  their  crimes  in  public ;  they  merely 
ised  every  man  to  shun  night  walking  and  bad 
pany,  and  above  all  to  shun  illegal  confederacies, 
he  poor  widow  Lacy  died  shortly  after.  After 
son's  execution  she  sold  the  interest  in  her  little 
1 ;  on  the  sum  of  money  obtained  she  lived  a  little 
;,  but  her  happiness  was  fled  for  ever.  She  was 
id  dead  in  her  cabin  one  morning  by  her  neighbours, 
ing  died  of  misery  and  a  broken  heart. 

STEEL    PEN. 
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TALES  OF  THE  ROCKITES.— No.  III. 

"  He  whirled  his  faulchion  high  in  air. 

That  faulchion  red  with  Christian  goro^ 
His  eyes  like  flaming  meteors  glare. 
His  mien  a  demon-likeness  bore. 

"  He  longs  to  lap  his  foeman's  blood ; 
Upon  the  hoary  chief  he  rushes. 
And  soon  warm  life — a  crimson  flood. 
Upon  that  wild  shore,  madly  gushes. 

"  But  soon,  at  him.  stern  vengeance  reaches. 
Her  naked  arm  and  purple  hand. 
And  soon  his  Paynim  carcass  bleaches. 
The  vulture's  prey  on  that  barren  sand." 

Bernard    Conway  was  the  son  of  poor  but  honest 
parents,  who  lived  and  still  live  in  a  small  cabin  in  the 
parish  of  Clonenagh,  in  the    Queen's  County.       Old 
Conway  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and   daughters, 
some  of  them  were  grown  up ;  but  having  no  land 
to  keep  them  employed,  he  was  obliged  to  put  the 
biggest  and  strongest  of  them  to  earn  their   bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.       Bernard,  his  eldest    and 
favourite  son,  preferring  to  hire  as  farm-servant  with 
a  landholder,  rather  than  to  work  as  a  day  labourer 
for  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  hired 
with  a  farmer  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  on  the  borders 
of  the  Queen's  County,  at  a  stated  yearly  salary,  and 
his  board  and  lodging.      Hither  he  removed  from  the 
home  of  his  family,  which,  though  humble  and  cheerless, 
was  still  dear  to  his  heart ;    for  it  was  beneath  that 
humble  sheeling  he  had  first  breathed  the  air  of  his 
native  hills ;  it  was  beneath  that  lowly  roof  his  mother 
nursed  him  with  maternal  affection,  and  it  was  in  the 
dingles  and  braes  which    surrounded    that  cabin  that 
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he  had,  in  company  with  the  pla3miates  of  his  young 
da}^,  spent  the  sunniest  hours  of  his  Ufe,  and  passed 
the  sinless  and  happy  years  of  his  childhood.  He 
departed  with  heaving  bosom  and  brinmiing  eyes, 
and  his  aged  mother,  as 

She  kissed  him  at  the  cottage  door, 

raised  that  mournful  and  pathetic  cry,  which  you  will 
hear  nowhere  but  in  an  Irish  cabin,  in  all  its  wild  and 
doleful  cadences,  for  she  felt  some  sad  presentiment 
of  evil  brooding  on  her  superstitious  fancy — some  vague 
and  indefinable  foreknowledge  that  it  was  the  last 
time  her  darhng  son  would  stand  on  the  floor  of  his 
native  cot.  She  fainted  lifeless  in  his  arms,  and  when 
she  recovered  her  son  was  gone,  and  with  him  her 
happiness  and  hope  for  ever. 

Bernard  Conway,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  his  new 
home,  became  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Whitefoot  or  Rockites'  society,  which  had  been  some 
time  previously  established  in  that  district.  Though 
reared  at  home  in  honest  and  industrious  habits, 
though,  as  his  fond  mother  often  proudly  boasted, 
**  he  had  never  eaten  a  male  ov  dishonest  bread," 
and  though,  heretofore,  he  had  always  been  attentive 
to  his  moral  and  reUgious  duties — yet  now,  he  had  not 
the  strength  or  fortitude  sufBcientSto  resist  the  temptations 
held  out  to  him  by  the  Rockites.  He  soon  became 
attached  to  the  society,  and  candour  compels  us  to 
state,  that  he  plunged  into  every  crime  and  every 
danger  with  a  hardihood  and  daring  indifference  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  better  cause.  All  his 
leisure  hours  were  spent  in  company  with  his  outlaw 
confreres,  and  all  his  little  earnings  were  squandered 
at    the    shebeen ;    many   a   desperate    and   dangerous 
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(oray  he  was  party  to,  and  many  a  "  hair  btwdfli 
'scape  "  lie  made  in  the  luckless  cause  by  flood  a: 
field. 

'Twas  a  calm  and  foggy  evening  in  the  month  (& 
February,  1833,  that  Bernard  Conway  left  the  home 
oi  his  employer  rather  earlier  than  usuaJ.  He  v 
clad  in  a  kersey  surtout.  and  in  his  hand  he  catrifd 
a  blackthorn  stick,  which,  from  its  size  and  fotmidabk 
appearance,  might,  without  being  very  allegorical, 
be  truly  termed  "  the  father  of  the  sloe."  As  he  went 
along  he  commenced  whistling  in  a  light  strain,  but  not 
"  for  want  of  thought."  as  the  sequel  ol  our  narrative 
will  j)rove  to  demonstration.  He  had  not  proceeded 
very  far  before  he  met  a  young  woman  on  the  load, 
bearing  in  each  hand  a  tin  can  filled  with  water  iron 
a  neighbouring  fountain. 

"  Musha  Mary,  asthore,  how  is  every  rope's  length  0 
ye  ?  "  said   Bernard,  laughing  as  she  came  up. 

"  Och,  indeed,  bud  a  sort  ov  middlin',  like  Maiks^ 
dhfills,"  replied  the  young  woman. 

"  Ids  well  to  be  middlin'  asell  in  bad  times," 
Bernard. 

"  Ids  lick  alike  to  you,  as  the  divil  said  to  the  collia 
whether  I'm  well  or  ill,"  said  Mary. 

"  Arra  what  good  body  told  you  that?"  aske 
Bernard. 

"  Why,   no  one  at  all,  bud  your  behaver,   Bamjr 
you're  gettin'  so  scarce  now,  that  id  ud  be  a  good  c 
for  blind  eyes  to  see  you  this  time  back." 

"  As  for  that  I  can't  say,"  replied  Bernard.  "  bin 
1  know  you're  never  out  of  my  mind  asleep  or  awake 
by  night  and  by  day  ids  thinkin'  ov  you  I  am  an' 
nothin'  else,  I'm  so  rattlin'  fond  ov  you." 

"  Aye  like  peas  in  a  bladder,"  said  Mary,  laughini 
at  the  rude  bon  moi. 
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\o  bud  like  shot  in  a  pooch,"  returned  Bemardy 

g  out  a  leathern  pooch  full  of  shot  and  exhibiting 

the  girl,  saying  at  the  same  time,   "  Look  into  the 

of  that !  " 

aix  that's  no  blinder,"  remarked  the  girl,  handing 

3k  to  Bernard. 

'o,  nor  my  first  cousin  here,  either,"  returned  he 

,  pulling  from  his  breast  a  heavy  double-barrelled 

,  and  kissing  it  fondly. 

ou're  goin  an  duty  to  night,  Barney  ?  " 

es  I  am,"  replied  Bernard,     "  will  you  come  ?  " 

o,"  answered  Mary,  "  an*  if  you  take  a  simple 

e  girl's  advice  you  won't  go  either — this  night 

y  rate." 

ira  why  so — ^because  ?  "  said  Bernard. 

iecause  iv  you  do  I'm  sartain  shure  sumthin'  'ill 

:n  you,  from  the  quare  dramin'  I  had  all  last  night 

you." 
>hramin* !  why  girl  iv  I  was  to  tell  you  all  the 
mt  dhrames  I  dhrame  about  you  id  ud  fill    a 
)aper." 

h    bud   my  dhrame  was    such  a  terrible  wan, 
en  makes  my  heart  tremble,  an'  my  blood  rim 

to  think  ov  id,  Barney." 

h  never  mind  them  thmgs  at  all  Mary.  I  have  no 
time  to  lose  now,  so  farewell,  love — farewell,  Mary." 
nard  after  shaking  hands  cordially,  departed, 
prl  stood  watching  him  while  in  her  sight,  and 
ig  away  as  he  quitted  her  gaze,  wept  bitterly, 
nard  proceeded  to  the  shebeen  house,  his  ac- 
ned  haunt.  It  was  situated  in  a  lonely  and  dark 
a  at  some  perches  distant  from  the  public  road. 
5  from  the  silence  of  its  situation,  the  bad  character 
e  inmates,  and  above  all,  from  the  bewitching 
ement    which    the    poisonous    and    maddening 
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beverage  which  was  sold  there  presented,  the  favourite 
rendezvous  of  all  the  ill-disposed  and  tuibnlait 
characters  of  the  parish;  many  a  bloody  conspiracy 
was  hatched  within  its  walls,  and  many  a  time  its 
sooty  and  smoky  roof  echoed  the  demon  laughs  of  the 
Rockites,  as  they  recounted  over  their  glasses,  tbe 
dark  and  murderous  deeds  which  they  had  committel 
It  was  now  duskish  as  Bernard  Conway  gained  the 
shebeen  house ;  he  rapped  at  the  crazy  door  for 
entrance. 

''  Who':i  ^herc  ?  " 

"  A  friend." 

"  By  the  hoke5rs  its  Conway — start  up,  Molly,  and 
let  him  in,"  shouted  several  persons  within. 

MoDy — the  worthy  hostess— obeyed  with  alacrity; 
she  opened  the  door  and  Bernard  entered  the  den 
of  infamy.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  hearty  wdcome 
with  which  his  entrance  was  greeted  by  his  brother 
White  feet.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of 
blasphemy,  of  indeconmi,  and  of  wild  disorder  with 
which  the  carouse  that  ensued  was  accompanied* 
Sufl&ce  it  to  say  that  that  carouse  resembled  more  a 
carnival  of  infernal  spirits  than  a  meeting  of  rational 
human  beings. 

In  the  village  of  C — hill,  in  the  Queen's  County,  thei^ 
resided  a  man  named  K — ^ly.  He  was  a  disorderly  and 
drunken  character ;  he  held  a  few  acres  of  land,  btt^ 
owing  to  his  bad  conduct,  his  landlord  ejected  him  fro0 
his  dwelling,  and  gave  the  land  to  a  neighbour  who  wa$ 
the  very  antipodes  in  character  to  its  late  occupier- 
The  man  having  died  a  few  years  after,  K — ^ly  thought 
that  by  applying  to  the  Whitefeet,  he  would  be  able 
to  frighten  the  widow  out  of  the  country,  and  thus  not 
only  regain  the  land  which  he  had  lost,  but  also  come 
in  for  possession  of  the  original  farm  of  the  widow's 
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iiimil>'.  Hu  accordingly  applied  to  Captain  Rock,  who, 
ne%'er  refusing  tlie  request  ot  the  oppressed  applicant — 
especially  when  the  request  was  backed  by  a  sum  of 
money  in  purchase  wliiskey — kindly  consented  to  make 
iiv  of  his  ijilluence  in  his  client's  behalf;  and  on  this 
jiiirticular  night  he  had  summoned  his  myrmidons. 


To  aid  him  in   his  t: 

No  solulion  asV 

As  to  this  purpose  o 


his  dire  resolve 


After  drinking  until  every  man  was,  to  use  their  own 
Ijngnage,  "  in  the  mud,"  they  called  on  the  worthy 
lanleddy"  to  "settle  thf  recknin'."  She,  ever 
^iilentive  to  the  duties  of  her  calling,  retired  to  that 
:  jrt  of  the  cabin  distinguished  par  exceltemc  as  the 
ioom  "  where  she  "  kep  her  accounts."  Here  she 
.ilcolated  the  amount  of  her  "  units,  ciphers,"  and 
i.-tbcT  hieroglyphics  which  no  one  on  earth  but  herself 
could  understand ;  for,  be  it  known  to  those  un- 
atquamted  with  "  life  in  a  shebeen,"  each  of  the  amiable 
fraternity  of  "  lanleddies "  have  certain  "  ingenious 
devices,"  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  their 
■■  customers,"  or  no  other  person,  save  themselves,  or 
perljaps  the  "  man  of  the  house,"  can  decipher.  She 
quickly  returned  and  declared  the  "  recknin'." 

"'  Yon  lie  you  b — ch,"  angrily  exclaimed  one  of  the 
fellows,  "   ids  not  more  nor  half  of  that." 

"  You  he.  you  blaggard,"  returned  Molly  indignantly, 
"  you  are  the  first  that  ever  accused  me  wid  dislionesty, 
though  I'm  this  all  as  wan  as  tin  years  in  the  '  public 
Ime.' " 

"  Honld  your  prate,  Harry,"  exclaimed  another 
ruffian  m  a  drunken  tone,  "  we  all  drank  very  Ireely, 
m'  i  think  she  would'nt  chate  uz." 

"  So   more   than   she'd   eat   sugar,"    said    another. 
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"  Och  we  all  dhrank  freely  to  be  shure,"  said  the 
former  fellow  again,"  bud  Molly  used  her  '  bit  of  chalk' 
twice  as  freely." 

Molly  began  to  cry  with  vexation  at  their  calling 
the  honesty  "  ov  her  mother's  daughter,"  in  questiOD- 

''  Come,  boys,"  exclaimed  the  hen-pecked  looney, 
who  bore  the  appellation  of  "  man  iv  the  house," 
'■  come  boys,  ids  a  shame  (or  dacent  young  mia  Hkf 
yees  to  be  disputen  about  sich  a  thrifle  ;  come,  count 
heads,  and  it  wont  come  weighty  an  ony  ov  yees." 
After  some  altercation  "  heads  "  were  counted,  and 
"  the  recknin'  ped  hke  a  prence," 

The  party  now  took  their  way  to  their  destinatkm. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  night,  bnt  as  the  sky  was  o 
with  clouds,  and  the  moon  not  as  yet  risen,  it  was  ve 
favourable  to  their  undertaking. 

"  Will  we  shoot  the  ould  w —  ?  "  asked  one  of  t 
ruffians,  as  they  journeyed  on. 

"  We'll  never  give  our  hands  a  bad  fashion  ;  we 
give  her  the  smell  ov  the  powder  as  sure  as  the  guoj 
answered  another  of  the  gang. 

"  If  she  be  civil  as  she  ought  to  be  to  gintlei 
uz  we'll  not  shoot  her,"  said  the  Captain,  "  bud  wel 
give  her  a  good  fright." 

"  We  may  as  wtJl  kill  her  as  frighten  the  life  out  i 
her,"  said  another,  chuckling. 

"  We'll  de  neither,"  said  the  Captain,  "  the  oald  hJ 
is  not  worth  losing  a  charge  iv  powder  and  shot  i 
but  I'll  go  bail,  we'll  make  the  country  too  hot  for  her.* 

Thyy  soon  arrived  at  the  widow's  dweUing,  The  doM 
was  on  the  latch,  and  a  part  of  the  gang  entered  thfl 
house.  The  family  was  sitting  around  a  large  blazing 
fire,  amusing  themselves  with  singing,  story-tellia^ 
and  such  tire-side  diversions  as  are  usual  amongst  t^^ 
lower  orders  of  country  people. 
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Good  night,"  said  the  Captain,  entering. 

Good  night  kindly,  sir,"  answered  the  family. 

Mrs.  M — ,1  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  the  Captain 

Id's  easier  to  spake  to  me,  than  borry  money  from 
me,"  replied  the  widow  good-humouredly. 

"  We  don't  want  your  money,"  said  the  fellow, "  bud 
don't  you  hould  some  land  belonging  to  your  neighbour 

K— ly  ? " 

**  It  belonged  to  him  some  years  ago,"  said 
the  woman,  "  but  he  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  my  husband  took  it  from  Lord  C — ,  thinkin* 
he  might  as  well  have  id  as  a  stranger." 

"  Well  no  one  has  any  right  to  it  but  Bryan  K — ly, 
and  I  give  you  your  choice  to  give  id  up  to  him  to- 
morrow morning,  or  else  I  will  send  what's  in  this 
pistol  skelping  through  your  brains  this  very  moment," 
said  the  ruffian,  laying  a  pistol  to  her  head. 

The  poor  creature  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
ai^  well  as  she  could  speak,  promised  to  obey  his 
commands. 

"  You  must  kiss  the  leather,"  said  the  fellow,  at  the 
same  time  pulling  out  a  book. 

The  poor  woman  took  the  book  witn  a  nervous  hand 
and  in  a  faltering  voice,  swore  to  obey  the  ruffian  in 
his  dictates. 

"  Very  well,ma'am,"  said  he,"you  have  acted  sensible, 
for  had  you  hesitated,  your  soul  was  gone  to  blazes 
before  now ;  an'  now  remember  that  if  you  brake  you 
word,  I  will  come  again,  and  if  I  do,  mark  the 
consequence.'' 

The  party  decamped,  again  wishing  the  widow 
•'  good  night." 

On  this  night,  an  old  and  decrepid  beggarman  got 
"  lodging  "  at  the  house  of  the  kind-hearted  widow  ; 
he  was  in  bed  in  the  chimney-corner  when  the  *'  midnight 
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law-givers  "  walked  in.  Hearing  the  uproar,  he  pofcei 
hi3  head  from  under  the  blanket,  to  look  at  ihe 
"  gintlemin."  The  poor  man  was  blind  of  an  eye,  and 
consequently,  not  being  able  to  ogle  the  Rockiles  in  a 
short  time  as  if  he  had  two  eyes,  continued  to  ga«  a!^ 
them  deliberately  for  some  moments.  Bernard  CoowajS 
who  was  one  of  the  party  that  came  in,  observing  th 
beggar-man  gazing  at  fiis  comrades,  and  thinking  1 
was  doing  so  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  identify  then 
raised  a  musket  which  he  carried,  and  plunging  i 
violently  at  the  old  man's  head,  thrust  it  into  the  po« 
creature's  eye,  and  blinded  him  for  ever.  The  e 
was  shattered  into  a  bloody  mass,  and  the  unfortunat 
wretch,  writhing  in  agony,  shrunk  beneath  the  be' 
clothes  in  the  most  excruciating  torments.  After  t 
villains  had  left  the  house,  the  poor  man  bleediq 
profusely  from  the  broken  eye.  crawled  out  of  bed  an 
going  on  his  knees,  cursed  the  ruffian  who  had  tin 
wantonly  injured  him,  in  the  most  frightful  matiM 
his  outraged  feelings  could  suggest.  "  May  be,' 
fiercely  exclaimed  he  in  the  Irish  language,  "  may  b 
who  has  given  thb  last  blow  to  my  downfall,  feel  tb 
most  bitter  calamities  that  the  Lord  God  can  pour  fortl 
in  His  vengeance  in  his  soul  and  body ;  may  his  tiin 
in  this  world  be  short  and  miserable ;  may  he  nevB 
die  a  natural  or  easy  death  ;  may  he  not  have  the 
consolations  of  religion  whispered  in  his  dying  ear  liy 
the  minister  of  God ;  may  he  breathe  his  last  on  soms 
wild  hill  or  mountain,  far  from  the  haunts  of  t" 
human  race ;  may  the  barking  of  the  wild-fo.T  be  I 
death-knell ;  may  the  raven  and  the  magpie  flap  Iht 
ominous  wings  over  his  putrid  carcass,  and  in  fir 
may  the  gates  of  Paradise  be  barred  against  him.  ai 
may  his  soul  be  plunged  for  ever  in  the  pool  of  hell." 
In  this  bitter  and  awful  strain  did   the  old  mai 
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bleeding  and  in  agony,  continue  to  invoke  punishment 
on  the  outlaw's  head,  until  a  party  of  police  entered 
the  house.  A  little  girl,  a  daughter  of  the  widow,  was 
on  an  errand  at  the  time  the  Rockites  came  to  the 
house.  On  her  return,  she  spied  a  party  outside  at  the 
door  and  windows,  and  the  truth  flashing  on  her  mind 
she  ran  to  the  police  barrack,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  perches  distant.  The  poUce  instantly  set 
forward  to  the  widow's  defence,  but  ere  they  arrived 
the  Rockites  had  decamped.  The  police,  after  gaining 
what  information  the  widow  could  give,  set  forward  in 
pursuit.  The  cowardly  ruffians  were  not  far  gone — 
they  heard  the  police  coming — and,  though  numerous 
and  well-armed,  fled  instantaneously.  They  all  took 
different  routes  to  baffle  the  police,  and  favoured  by 
the  pitchy  gloom  of  night,  every  man  escaped. 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  youths  of 
the  hamlet  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  village  of  C — ^hill, 
went  out  after  divine  service  to  course  hares  on  a 
neighbouring  mountain.  They  were  not  long  there, 
when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  flock  of 
crows,  and  some  ravens  and  magpies,  all  flocking 
together  and  hovering  with  appalling  screams  over  some 
particular  spot.  To  that  spot  they  hastened,  and 
judge  of  their  surprise,  when  they  found  a  young  man 
extended  on  the  ground  in  the  last  convulsive  agonies  of 
death.  They  found  with  him  a  pistol  and  ammunition, 
and  at  some  distance  on  the  ground  there  lay  a  large 
musket.  They  called  the  man,  but  he  could  not 
answer — they  took  him  up  and  shook  him,  but  he 
expired  in  their  arms. 

It  was  the  unhappy  Bernard  Conway ;  he  had  fled 
to  the  mountains  from  the  police,  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  his  comrades,  and  whether  it  was  from  the 
effects  of  fright  and  fatigue  he  had  died,  or  whether 
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the  red  arm  of  an  angry  God  had  smitten  him  with 
death  for  his  crimes,  we  will  leave  to  more  philosopbicsl 
heads  to  determine. 

Would  that  every  unfortunate  person  who  is  running 
in  the  broad  road  to  ruin,  might  now  take  warning  by 
the  sad  example  of  Bernard  Conway.  Behold  him 
expiring  on  a  bleak  and  lonely  hill,  far  away  Iroin 
succour  and  shelter.  Behold  his  body  writhing  in  pain, 
and  shivering  with  the  chilling  and  ruthless  blast  wliidi 
blew  bitterly  over  the  wind -swept  mountain— no 
mother,  no  sister,  no  human  being  to  soothe  his  agonis- 
ing spirit,  or  pour  the  balm  of  sympathy  in  his  breaking 
heart.  Picture  to  your  imagination  if  you  can  the 
peerless  multiplicity  of  ideas  which  now  crowd  on  his 
distracted  mind.  How  often  does  he  think  o(  the  happy 
home  of  his  childhood,  and  of  the  trim  fireside  by 
which,  in  company  with  his  parents  and  friends,  he 
often  sat,  and  chatted  and  sang.  Again  does  bis 
fleeting  fancy  roam  through  the  green  plains,  and  by 
that  we  11- remembered  stream  where  he  had  in  hisi 
young  days  s|>ent  so  many  happy  hours.  And  the 
girl  of  his  heart — that  fond  girl  whose  advice  he 
spumed  on  that  same  evening,  appears  to  his  eyes  ten 
thousand  times  more  charming  than  ever,  now  that  he 
must  part  her  and  everything  else  that  he  loved  here 
below.  And  above  all,  what  can  he  hope  from  above  » 
How  have  his  last  days  been  spent  ?  Was  it  in  the 
path  of  morality,  sobriety,  or  devotion  to  his  Creator  ? 
Which  was  he,  on  the  Sabhath  morning,  more  inclined 
to  "  attend  to  the  sound  of  the  summoning  bell," 
calling  him  to  the  little  village  church  to  worship  the 
God  of  ages,  or  to  the  voice  of  his  graceless  compeers 
in  crime,  inviting  him  to  spend  the  Sunday  in  that 
earthly  hell,  the  shebeen  house  ?  Alas  one  word,  one 
little  monosyllable  will  answer  all  these  queries — No — 
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and  ihev  devil  could  boast  of  a  triumph  over  God  as 
far  as  Bernard  Conway  is  concerned,  but  particularly  on 
Sundays.  Alas,  he  can  now  find  no  alleviation  of  his 
torments  from  man,  and  if  he  thinks  of  God,  as  he 
must,  what  consolation  will  the  thought  bring  him  ? 
He  sees  that  outraged  God  eyeing  him,  not  with  a  look 
of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  but  as  it  were  with  impatient 
scowl,  and  longing  for  his  death,  until  he  would  pour 
forth  the  vial  of  his  vengeance  on  his  unhappy  soul. 

His  body  was  removed  to  the  cabin  of  his  father. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
harrowing  scene  which  that  occasion  presented.  Even 
now  the  cries  of  his  grey-bearded  father  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  his  bereaved  mother,  as  she  poured  forth  her  woes 
over  the  remains  of  her  darhng  son  in  that  wild  and 
romantically  beautiful  caione  or  dirge  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  peasantry,  often  wished,  if  it  were  the  will  of 
Heaven,  that  she  might  die  that  hoiu*,  in  order  that  her 
bones  might  be  laid  in  the  same  grave  of  her  lost  one, 
in  that  lonely  churchyard  where  the  ashes  of  her  fore- 
fathers were  mouldering  for  ever. 

The  author  of  this  "  tale "  begs  leave  to  add  in 
conclusion,  that  every  circumstance  detailed  is  literally 
true,  but  for  reasons  which  he  cannot  at  present 
explain,  he  has  suppressed  the  real  names  of  the 
principal  actors  in  this  sad  catastrophe. 
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"By  solemn,  sacteil  vow   Ihal  horde  he  bound 
To  aiil  some  mystic  purpose,  when  he  might 
Call   for  each  rapiier.  nor  solutioD  ask 
Aa  lo  the  purport  o(  their  secret  task. 

"  And  now  the  time  is  come,  the  hour  is  near  ; 
They  have  been  summoned,  and  are  on  their  w»y. 
But  yet  they  know  not  what  lo  hope  or  fear. 
Or  wliy  they  shun  the  open  light  of  day. 

"  And  labour  in  the  hours  devoted  to  sleep." 

One  evening  about  the  middle  of  November,  x^—, 
near  the  close  of  one  of  those  gloomy  days  for  wiaeh 
this  month  is  remarkable,  there  were  three  men  seen  in 
close  conference  at  a  small  cabin  or  hove!  near  the  edge 
of  a  lonely  bog  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  From  the 
attitudes  and  appearance  of  the  group  an  observer 
might  easily  suspect  that  they  laboured  under  some 
terrible  and  weighty  excitement ;  and  any  perwn 
aware  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  and  having 
any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  desperadoes 
who  scattered  terror  and  ruin  through  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  might  on  this  occasion  make  use  of  the 
bye-word  common  to  the  time^"  The  devil's  to  pay." 

"  Well  I'll  tell  yez  what,  boys,"  said  Tim  Lcary,  on( 
of  the  three  men  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  who. 
from  his  reckless  appearance  and  desperate  bearing 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  or  chief  of  the  party,  ".  Yet 
may  as  well  take  my  advice,  for  now  or  never  is  yoni 
time." 

"  Why  sartinly,"  replied  another  of  the  men,  "if 
we  don't  turn  out  to-night,  that  rashcal  Williams  will 
be  gone  and  the  divil  go  wid  him ;  bud  I'm  afraid  the 
boys  won't  be  at  the  appointed  place. 
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Leary  eyed  the  last  speaker,  rage  and  passion  painted 
on  his  stern  countenance — 

"  Why  then  by  J ,'*  roared  he,  *'  if  he  goes  widout 

me  sendin*  his  Orange  sowl  to  blazes,  Til  have  satis- 
faction out  iv  your  body,  Mike  Carroll.*' 

Carroll  looked  at  Leary  in  astonishment,  and  said 
"  Arra  Tim,  fwhat  at  all  is  coming  over  you  this  evenin' ; 
if  he  goes  idself  how  am  I  to  blame^  ?  " 

**  Why,"  said  Leary,  "  your  damned  enquiries  an' 
pratin'  has  made  'im  suspect  sumthin'  ;  but  as  I  said 
before,  iv  he  goes,  you  may  purvide  your  coffin." 

Carroll,  knowing  Leary's  ungovernable  temper,  did 
not  wish  to  incense  him  further  by  raising  an  argument 
with  him ;  he  replied  not,  but  looking  at  Leary  with 
a  malicious  leer,  full  of  dark  meaning,  walked  away, 
and  leaned  in  silence  against  a  ditch  at  a  little  distance. 
Leary,  after  some  conversation  with  the  other  man, 
stepped  up  to  Carroll,  and  asked  him  where  their 
comrades  had  appointed  to  meet  them. 

"  At  Murt  Mac's,"  replied  Carroll  sullenly,  Leary 
and  Pat  Ryan  (for  such  was  the  other  man's  name), 
now  went  into  the  cabin.  Mike  Carroll  remained  in 
the  ditch,  where  he  sat  for  a  while  motionless,  and 
immersed  in  thought ;  then  suddenly  breaking  into 
a  loud  hoarse  laugh,  exclaimed — **  Yes,  tell  Tim  Leary 
all  about  id — aye,  indeed,  tell  Leary  my  mind — Oh, 
miisha,  bud  id's  yourself  ud  be  well  off  in  earnest,  Mike 
Carroll.  Tim  Leary,  you  wor  the  first  man  that  iver 
cast  anythin'  bad  in  my  face,  and  you  wor  the  first 
that  ever  threatened  to  be  revenged  of  me,  bud  I 
know  how  to  be  revenged  of  you,  and  the  divil  blow 
my  sowl  to  blazes  if  I  don't."  These  last  words  he 
uttered  in  a  violent  and  threatening  tone,  and  starting 
in  a  hiuxy  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  through  the 
shade  of  tb«>.  thick  grey  fog,  which  was  now  spreading 
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itself     slowly     and     stealthily     over     the     face 
nature, 

Timothy  Leary  was  the  son  of  a  fanner  who  ( 
lived   in   comfortable    and   independent   circumstiiic 
but  who  was  reduced  by  reverse  of  fortune  to  a  Icfl 
Btate.      A  heart  that  was  hitherto  buoyed  up  by  e 
hope,  now  shrunk  from  the  blighting  stroke  of  adversit^ 
and   instead  of  struggling  as  he  should   to  extricate™ 
himself  from  the    ruinous  condition  in  which  he  ws.' 
then  situated,  he  sank  into  depravity,  by  giving  himseil 
up   to  drunkenness — that   terrible  vice,   which   in  the 
hands  of  the  Evil  One,  is  the  chief  instrument  with 
which  he  goads  his  unfortunate  victims  into  ruin  and 
desolation.       Leary's  rents  became  in  arrear ;  the  un- 
happy man  seemed  not  to  have  any  care  as  to  I 
they    should  be  paid.      His  kind  landlord,  seeing  t 
apathy,  distrained  his  (arm,  to  try  what  effect  a  h 
course  might  have  on  him  ;  Leary  promised  amendmefl 
and  was  restored  ;  a  while  he  seemed  to  recover  t 
lost  energy,  but  fell  again  ;  and  as  a  relapse  is  general 
worse  than  the  original  attack,  John  Leary  was  i 
plunged   deeper  into  the  vortex  of   infamy    than  c 
His  landlord  had  of  late    become   what    every    pers 
of  every  shade  of  politics  and  rehgion    must 
to    be,    next   to   whiskey,   Ireland's    greatest   curs 
an  absentee.     The  agent  called  on  Leary,  but  withoi 
success ;   his   little   property  was  sold   to   satisfy 
landlord,    and    John    Leary   and   his   son    were    1 
adrift,  "  houseless  wanderers  on  the  world's  wide  s 
cursing  the  rapacious  tyranny  of   his  landlord,  a  r 
whose  kindness  and  indulgence  had  been  long  proverbi 
in  the  country. 

The  hero  of  our  tale,  who  was  then  about  seventec 
years  of  age,  was  led  by  his  father  into  every  scene  i 
riot  and  di3ord2r.      When  he  had  acquired  his  twentl 
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first  3^ar,  his  luckless  father  died,  and  left  him  alone 
in  the  world,  and  almost  unknown,  except  to  that 
demoralized  class  with  whom,  in  company  with  his 
father,  he  had  associated,  and  over  whom,  by  his 
desperate  hardihood,  he  had  already  acquired  ah 
ascendancy  for  he 

"  Rather  than  be  less 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all ;    with  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse. 
He  recked  not.*' 

With  such  a  disposition,  and  being  a  powerful  and 
athletic  man,  he  could  not  fail  of  acquiring  distinction 
among  his  lawless  associates ;  and  never  had  he,  by 
any  weakness  or  act  of  cowardice,  however  dangerous 
or  doubtful  might  be  the  issue,  renounced  his  claim  to 
superiority  among  a  set  of  men  as  wicked  as  ever  set 
the  laws  at  defiance,  and  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  loyal  and  peaceable  portion  of  the  community  in 
danger. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  steward  or  agent  of  Leary's  land- 
lord, had  retired  from  his  situation  shortly  after  that 
family  had  been  driven  from  their  farm.  The  peasantry 
around  considered  him  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole 
cause  of  Leary's  misfortunes ;  and  considering  it  not 
safe  to  remain  in  that  country,  he  removed  to  Dublin 
to  avoid  the  current  of  their  indignation.  He  was  now 
on  a  visit  to  a  relative  of  his  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  former  residence,  and  thinking 
that  past  occurrences  were  buried  in  oblivion,  it  was  his 
intention  to  remain  some  weeks  in  the  country.  But 
Tim  Leary's  revengeful  spirit  never  died ;  it  partly 
slumbered  because  its  object  was  not  within  its  reach  ; 
but  now  that  it  was,  it  burned  with  greater  fury  than 
it  ever  did  before,  and  the  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  thinking 
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that  the  ill-fated  Mr.  Wilhams  was  the  murderer  ri 
his  father,  now  determined  on  revenge  as  tertible  B 
it  was  ample,  and,  to  his  ferocious  spirit,  satisfaclwjf- 
And  "  now  the  hour  was  come  "  and  "  now  or  neva 
he  resolved,  let  what  will  be  the  consequence,  to  tA 
the  world  of  a  man  whom  he  considered  as  one  of  llv 
greatest  monsters  in  existence. 

The  winter's  evening  was  now  advanced  ;  the  wcathtf 
was  mild  for  the  season  ;  the  moon  was  up,  and  wU 
shedding  a  faint  wan  light  on  the  earth,  which  seemrf 
enjoying  the  silence  and  tranquillity  of  the  scene; 
the  face  of  nature  was  veiled  in  a  thick,  haiy  Uiud 
grey  fog,  and  no  sound  was  heard  to  interrupt  tl 
silent  monotony  of  the  peaceful  hour. 

Near  a  regularly  built  and  slated  farmhouse  at  tta 
verge  of  a  small  wood  or  grove,  was  seen  a  man  slealini 
softly  and  cautiously  towards  the  house.  He  move 
in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  which  skirted  his  path. 

As  he  Eupposed,  all  unobserved,  unseen. 
So  on  he  fares." 

As  he  stole  along,  he  seemed  to  listen  to  every  soon 
with  intense  interest.  All  was  silent,  except  i 
then  the  harsh  scream  of  the  lapwing  which  flew  pla 
fully  over  his  head,  or  the  fitful  sighing  of  the  oig 
wind  as  it  rustled  among  the  tall  trees  which  overhu 
his  way.  He  was  now  advanced  to  the  little  ga 
which  led  to  the  mansion.  The  thin  cloud  that  li 
lor  a  few  moments  flitted  across  the  moon's  disc  i 
stole  away,  and  the  bright  beams  of  that  luminary  sho 
full  upon  his  path.  He  seemed  wavering  andunsettl 
in  his  motions,  and  as  if  lost  in  abstraction  for  a  t 
moments.  He  turned,  and  was  proceeding  cauttoui 
back  in  the  direction  whence  he  came,  when  his  att 
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was  caught  by  a  slight  rustling  noise  quite  near.  He 
stood  and  gazed  at  every  side.  He  could  see  nothinf^, 
J>11  again  was  silent,  and  he  resumed  his  walk,  hut 
had  not  gained  many  steps  when  he  was  grasped  firmly 
by  the  collar  of  his  grey  frieze  coat.  He  started  round, 
bat  he  was  so  terror-stricken  that  he  could  not  speak, 
until  the  well-known  voice  of  a  young  gentleman,  son 
of  Mr.  Jones,  the  proprietor,  of  the  mansion,  aroused 
him  to  his  self-possession. 

"  Who  are  you,  or  where  are  you  going  this  hour 
of  the  night  ?  "  demanded  Robert  Jones. 

"  Arrah,  is  this  Misther  Robert  ?  "  said  Mike  Carroll 
(for  it  was  he),  "  Musha,  but  ids  myself  is  glad  to  meet 
you,  sur  ;  don't  you  know  Mike  Carroll,  sur  ?  " 

"  And  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  are  you  doing 
here,  Carroll  ?  " 

"  Faix  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  have  a  little  ronvarsc 
wid  you,  about  somelhin'  that  nearly  consams  you 
and  your  family." 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Jones,  "  let 
me  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Why.  the  whole  ov  id  is,  Misthur  Robert,  your 
father's  house  is  to  be  attacked  this  very  night  on 
account  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  there's  vengeance  swore 
agin  him,  and  the  gang  will  be  here  shortly,  so  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  spare.  I  must  he  off  this  minnit ; 
bud  Misthur  Robert,  honey  jewel,  never  mintion  a  word 
ov  my  name  at  your  apparel.  I  must  go  off,  sur,  and 
faix,  I  think  you  ought." — 

Here  Mike's     harangue     was     unceremoniously   in- 
terrupted  by  a   loud   shrill  whistle  quite   near  them, 
ivhich  sent  its  echoes  reverberating  through  the  adjacent 
lills. 
"  Oh  !  the  Lord  save  m/'  g^id  Carroll  in  a  tremulous 
,  his  features  g-™wing  distorted  and  pale  as  ashes ; 
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**  Bud   Robert,  sur,   avourneen   ma  chree,   here  fliey 
come,  and  we  are  every  one  of  us  dead  snipes/' 

"Hush!    hush!"    said   Jones  softly,    "Follow 
and  don't  be  so   alarmed." 

He  instantly  set  forward.  Carroll  followed,  and 
they  gained  the  house  in  safety. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Robert  Jones  ran  upstairs  to 
alarm  the  family ;  he  then  immediately  set  aboot 
securing  the  doors  and  windows ;  and  having  made 
every  preparation  that  the  time  would  permit  he  ran 
into  the  parlour  and  brought  out  two  loaded  guns,  one 
of  which  he  gave  to  Mike  Carroll. 

They  stood  a  moment  in  anxious  suspense ;  in  a 
few  minutes  footsteps  and  low  whisperings  were  heard 
outside,  and  a  rap  sounded  on  the  hall  door. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  had  by  this  time  descended  from 
his  bedroom  half-dressed  as  he  was,  put  his  head  out 
of  a  window  and  sternly  demanded  "  who's  there  ?  " 

"  A  friend." 

"  A  friend,"  returned  Mr.  Jones  calmly,  "  it  is  rathei 
impossible  that  a  '  friend  *  would  call  this  hour  of  the 
night ;  tell  me  your  name  or  I  can't  admit  3^u  in,  at 
any   rate  ?  " 

**  You  can't  admit  me — bud  you  must  admit  me, 
and  the  divil  thank  your  sowl,"  roared  Tim  Leary, 
whose  voice  was  now  plainly  recognizable. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  blessed  and  holy  Thrinity  don't 
let  em  in,"  said  Mike  Carroll,  "  for  that  is  Leary,  and 
'iv  he  gets  in  he'll  skiver  uz  all." 

"  Timothy  Leary,"  cried  Mr.  Jones,  **  I  know  you  and 
your  villanous  intentions.  I  am,  thank  God,  well 
prepared  for  you,  and  you  shall  not  come  in  here  to-night, 
and  before  to-morrow  night  I  will  have  you  where  you 
can  do  no  mischief." 

"  By  H s,  we  are  betrayed,"  shouted  Leary,  "  bud 
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U  never  run  away  from  a  few    paltry  Orangemen  ; 

by  C — ,  I  would  go  to  blazes  first.     Boys,  attack 

windows." 

^r.     Jones     instantaneously     retreated ;      and    had 

cely  gained  a  safe  position,  when  a  musket  ball 

ke    through    the    window,    whizzed    through     the 

ber  and  lodged  in  the  opposite  wall. 

Tie    attack    now    commenced.    Mr.    Williams — the 

^ject   of    Leary's   vengeful   hatred — behaved   himself 

th  all  the  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  natural 

a  brave  man.      The  windows  of  the  mansion  were 

ken  into  fragments  ;    the  doors  were  dilapidated, 

^^Id  several  shots  exchanged,  without  any  Visible  effect 

^^^l  either  side — still  the  besiegers  could  gain  no  entrance. 

*-eary's   encouraging   appeals   had   little   effect.      The 

Weagured  heroes  still  firmly  maintained  the  garrison : 

Hot  amongst  the  least  courageous  was  Mike  Carroll. 

All  on  a  sudden  the  Rockites  ceased  firing — all 
became  silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  gallant  little  band — 
supposing  that  the  ruffians  had  decamped  in  despair — 
Were  congratulating  each  other  on  their  providential 
escape  from  a  horrid  and  untimely  death,  when  the 
palm  of  victory  so  prematurely  assumed  was  torn 
from  their  brow,  and  the  mingled  cup  of  hope  and  joy 
dashed  down  again  from  their  quivering  lips. 

The  bloody  Leary,  defeated  in  his  murderous  designs 
upon  Mr.  Williams,  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  the  inoffensive  Mr.  Jones,  and  accordingly  had 
despatched  a  party  of  his  men  to  a  cabin  at  some 
distance  for  a  coal  of  fire.  The  party  were  not  long 
away — they  soon  returned  with  some  fuel  in  a  pot,  and 
the  inhuman  Leary  set  fire  to  an  extensive  range  of  out 
offices  belonging  to  Jones,  in  which  was  a  great  number 
of  fine  cattle,  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  hay,  and 
other  valuable  property.      The  family  of  Jones  stood 
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petrified  at  the  sight  of  the  frightful  scene  which  n 
presented  itself  to  their  view.  The  fire  quid 
extended  its  ravages  to  the  whole  concerns,  and  t 
was  soon  one  vast  conflagration.  The  immei 
volumes  of  blue  smoke,  mingled  with  particles  of  B 
rose  upon  the  night  air  into  the  silent  skies  with 
awful  and  terrific  sublimity  ;  the  atmosphere.  ■  "  " 
short  time  ago  was  clear  and  beantifuf,  now 
enveloped  in  frightful  darkness,  and  the  earth  i<M 
large  extent  around  the  scene  of  ruin  was  shrouded 
complete  darkness,  except  where  it  was  illumined  by 
bright  and  unearthly  blaze  which  the  flaming  n 
shed  around  on  the  appalling  scene.  The  poor  sufla 
animals  bellowed  in  the  most  frightful  and  heart-rend 
manner;  and  their  tierce  cries,  mingled  with 
demon  shouts  of  the  Rockites,  the  rushing  sound  of 
immense  masses  of  smoke,  and  the  hissing  and  crackl 
of  the  great  flaming  fire,  had  an  effect  on  the  ear 
most  shocking  that  can  be  imagined. 

Young  Jones  could  stifle  his  resentment  no  lor_ 
he  rushed  out  at  the  door  to  inflict  summary  chasi 
ment  on  some  of  the  savage  Rockites.      He  found 
egress  completely  cut  off  for  the  ruFhans  had  secu 
t.ie  door  on  the  outside,  that  they  might  not  be  opp« 
in  their  diabolical  plans.    Jones  shouted  defiance, 
the  gang  returned  a^ain  to  the  attack  ;  a  shot  was  hi 
and  all  again  became  silent,  and  footsteps  were  hear 
if  stealing  by  the  door.    Jones  could  contain  himself 
longer;  he  sprang  through  one  of  the  dilapidated  window?^ 
followed  by  Mr.   Williams  and  Mike  Carroll.       Tli'.;. 
ran  to  the  yard  gate,  where  they  could  plainly  percei".' 
by  the  glare  of  the  burning  ruins,  a  party  of  police  i] 
full  pursuit  of  some  persons  who  were  flying  throu{' 
plantation  at  some  distance.      They  bounded  fom 
to  join  in  the  chase  ;    but  had  not   proceeded 
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paces  when  Mr.  Williams  reeled  and  fell  prostrate  on 
the  eirth,  from  the  effect  of  a  shot  that  instant  fired  ; 
and  ttie  form  of  Tim  Leary  was  seen  ninning  through 
Hie  smoke  which  sported  on  the  breeze  which  came  at 
intervals.  Jones  elevated  his  gun.  and  taking  an  aim  at 
the  murderer,  was  just  puJling  the  trigger,  when  Mike 
(.'arroU's  piece  exploded,  and  Leary — leaping  con- 
vulsively from  the  ground,  and  uttering  a  loud  cry — 
tumbled  headlong  down  upon  the  earth.  The  aim  was 
wfll  directed,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  unhappy  man. 
Jones  approached  him.  and  he  struggled  to  gain  an 
upright  position,  but  his  exertions  were  in  vain,  and 
turning  towards  Jones,  he  uttered  the  most  frightful 
imprecations.  The  police  now  returned,  after  capturing 
two  of  the  incendiaries.  They  found  it  useless  to  make 
any  attempts  at  extinguishing  the  fire,  so  they  con- 
ducted their  prisoners  and  the  wounded  Leary  into 
Mr.  Jones'  dwelling  house,  and  to  close  the  sad  pro- 
•  ession,  Robert  Jones  and  Mike  Carroll  foUowed  in  the 
rcre.  bearing  the  bleeding  body  of  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Williams  between  them. 

The  wretched  Leary  was  rapidly  approaching  his 
ind :  every  exertion  was  made  to  elicit  some  informa- 
tion res]iecting  his  companions  from  him,  but  in  vain  ; 
he  still  maintained  a  sullen  and  dogged  silence. 
Carroll  stood  before  him.  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  him 
his  dying  rage  seemed  wound  up  to  the  utmost  pitch. 
He  shrieked,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  springing  up  on 
the  bed  on  which  he  was  placed,  shook  his  clenched 
fist  at  Carroll  in  bitter  agony. 

"  Mike  Carroll,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  knew  ye  wor  an 
informer  ;   but  dead  or  alive  I'll  be  revenged  on  you— 
yes — and  may  the  curse  of  the  orphan  and  Iriendless 
light  an  you  an'  haunt  you  to  your  grave." 
"CarroU  seemed  lidJe  affected  ;   he  gazed  on  the  dying 
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wretch  with  a  composure  truly  shocking,  and  at  times 
an  unnatural  and  strange  smile  played  upon  his  haggaxd 
countenance. 

Leary  soon  breathed  his  last,  pouring  out  curses  and 
maledictions  on  Mike  Carroll.  The  prisoners  woe 
conveyed  next  morning  to  the  county  goal,  and  at  Ae 
ensuing  assizes  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  a  highly 
outraged  law.  Mike  Carroll  assisted  to  prosecute  them, 
and  government  sent  him  to  America,  to  seek  that 
protection  which  he  could  not  find  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity. 

Mr.  Jones  sold  his  property,  and  emigrated  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  dare  not  remain  in  Ireland,  "evefy 
man's  hand  was  raised  against  him/'and  that  peace 
and  happiness,  and  security,  which  was  denied  him 
in  the  home  of  his  heart,  he  was  compelled  to  seek,  and 
now  enjoys  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the  "  Land  of 
Liberty." 

Every  fact  detailed  above  is  literally  true. 


TALES  OF  THE  ROCKITES.— No.  V. 

"  Low  sunk  the  sun  in  crimson  dyes ; 
Blue  mists  involved  the  evening  skies, 

And  dimmed  the  parting  day — 
As  by  the  brook  that  lingering  laves 
Yon  rush-grown  moor  with  sable  waves. 

Full  of  the  dark  resolve  they  took  their  sullen  way. 

•*  I  marked  their  quick,  unsteady  pace. 
Their  gestures  strange,  and  guilty  face, 

With  many  a  muttered  sound  ; 
But  by  the  morning's  grey  I  viewed 
The  path  they  trod  with  gore  imbrued. 

Pale  cnme  had  met  its  due,  and  bloixl  was  on  the  ground 

—  r.  Warton. 
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In  the  Spring  of  1831  a  small  farmer  on  the  estate  of  a 
certain  gentleman  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  oi 
Ireland  ventured  to  burn  a  patch  of  pasture  land, 
vnthout  the  consent  of  either  the  proprietor  or  his  agent. 
The  agent  immediately  made  preparations  to  institute 
law  proceedings  against  the  delinquent,  and  accordingly 
employed  a  man  to  survey  the  field.  The  farmer, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  ruined,  applied  for  mercy, 
first  to  the  agent  and  then  to  the  landlord.  It  was  in 
vain — both  were  inexorable,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  pardon  the  offender.  In  this  dilemma,  he  was 
advised  to  apply  to  the  Whitefeet,  who  at  that  time 
spread  terror  and  alarm  over  the  country.  He  did  so, 
but  they  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
agent,  but  for  a  small  reward  they  agreed  to  pay  a 
nocturnal  visit  to  the  surveyor,  and  order  him  under 
pain  of  death  to  have  no  hand  in  the  business,  thinking 
by  indirect  means  to  frighten  the  agent,  and  prevent 
him  from  prosiecuting  the  farmer.  Accordingly,  one 
fine  night  in  the  month  of  April,  a  party  of  "  the  boys  " 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  M — ,  the  surveyor,  but  not 
finding  him  at  home,  they  nailed  a  notice  on  his  door, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  ■ — 

"  NOTTS  !  " 

**  Misthur  M ,  i  hereby  warn  you  on  your  apperril   tc 

have  nothing  to  do  wid  survayin'  that  land  that  John  C haf 

burnt  on  Misthur  T 's  estate,  or  if  you  do  be  all  that's  above 

an  below  youl  get  the  horridest  death  that  ever  mortial  man 
got  since  Addim  was  a  boy.  1  am  your  friend  bud  for  all  that 
if  you  bring  me  to  vissit  you  agen  twas  bether  for  you  you  was 
nivcr  bom. 

*'  Your  humbel  servent  in  command. 

his 
"  Captain  X  Rock 
"21  of  April.   1831."  mark." 
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The  surveyor,  on  his  return  home  Ihe  next  momin^ 
found  the  mandate  having  the  sign  manual  of  ^ 
redoubtable  Captain  Rock.  He  was  not.  howei-M. 
to  lie  deterred  Irom  executing  his  business.  He  look 
the  "  notis  "  to  the  agent,  who,  being  a  magistraW, 
immediately  provided  him  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  told  him  1o  be  on  the  land  Ihe  next  morning,  vi 
that  he  would  meet  him  there,  and  they  would  execni* 
the  survey.  The  surveyor  was  punctual  to  bis  commaiuli 
and  before  the  following  noon  the  land  was  surveytJ. 
and  law  orders  served  on  its  tenant  to  appear  at  the 
forthcoming  assises. 

'Twas  after  sunset  one  beautiful  evening  in  lit 
month  of  May  following,  and  the  broad  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun  had  been  succeeded  by  the  misty  gnf 
of  twilight,  when  a  snug  and  comfortably  6i&sei 
farmer  arose  from  his  own  fireside,  and  taking  his  hat 
and  a  blackthorn  stick  in  his  hand,  departed  from  hi* 
house,  apparently  bent  on  walking  some  considerable 
distance.  Tlie  "  young  May  Moon "  was  sbining 
brightly  "  on  tower  and  tree,"  and  "  the  lapwlne 
arrayed  in  its  gilt  green  crest "  was  flying  in  sjwrtive 
and  zigzag  evolutions  around  the  farmer  as  he  journeyed 
on,  and  uttering  incessantly  its  discordant  and  pro- 
voking scream,  as  if  chiding  him  (or  disturbing  it  from 
its  heather  couch.  But  the  man  did  not  seem  to  pay 
attention  to  any  exterior  object,  but  as  he  strode 
along,  with  one  hand  grasping  his  stick,  the  other 
employed  in  keeping  up  the  skirts  of  fiis  blue  frie« 
cotamore,  and  his  head  bent  towards  the  earth,  his 
mind  seemed  deeply  fixed  on  some  momentous  subject. 
After  half  an  hour's  walk  he  arrived  at  the  cabin  lor 
which  he  was  bound.  That  cabin  was  a  lonely  and 
desolate  one-— situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bleak  and  lofty 
hill,  and  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  small  dark  wood  of 
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oak  and  pine.  Its  appearance  wore  an  air  of  the  most 
reckless  and  squalid  poverty,  and  seemed  more  like 
the  den  of  the  murderer  or  outlaw  than  the  habitation 
of  an  honest  and  industrious  man.  On  arriving  at  the 
door  of  the  filthy  hovel,  the  stranger  stood  a  moment 
as  if  undetermined  how  to  proceed,  or  as  if  loath  to 
venture  into  the  wretched  abode  of  misery.  At  length 
he  called,  and  a  half-naked  and  weather-bronzed 
young  woman  made  her  appearance  at  the  door,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  ? 

"  Is  Paddy  within  ?  "  asked  the  stanger. 

"  He  is  not  at  home  at  all  ?  "  replied  the  girl. 

"  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

**  Who  are  you  that  wants  to  know  ? "  said  the 
girl,  rather  angrily. 

"  I    am    John    C ,"    (returned    the    stranger) — 

•'  you  don't  know  me ;  but  iv  Paddy  was  here  he 
wouldn't  be  so." 

*'  Ogh,  thin,  Misthur  C ,  you're  as  welkim  here 

as  the  flowers  iv  May ;  come  in,  sir,  and  sit  down,  and 
I'll  be  wid  you  in  less  than  no  time." 

"  So  he's  not  from  home  as  you  sed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  bud  I  thought  you  war  some  one  on  a 
bad  design,  and  Paddy  always  gives  me  ordhers  when 
he  is  going  any  place,  to  say  he  is  not  at  home,  iv  any- 
body comes  that  we  don't  know." 

The  man  now  entered  the  gloomy  hut,  the  girl 
leading  the  way,  and  having  conducted  him  to  the 
chimney-comer  she  drew  forward  the  raked-up  embers 
of  a  wood  fire,  and  invited  him  to  sit  near  it.  Then 
she  went  out,  and  was  not  long  away  when  she  came 
back,  and  told  the  man  that  Paddy  would  be  in  shortly. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  tall  and  gaunt  figure  entered  the 
hovel,  bearing  on  his  back  a  large  faggot  of  firewood, 
and  in  one  hand  a  hatchet.      He  laid  his  burden  on  the 
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floor,  and  looking  towards  the  fire,  he  saw  by  the  iain' 
gleam  which  it  emitted,  a  man  sitting  in  the  chimney- 
corner. 

"Is  this  Misther  C?"  he  demanded. 

"  What's  alive  of  me,"  returned  the  farmer  dryiy- 

"  And  blur-an-agir,  how  do  yoii  come  on  these  lim*s '" 
said  the  fellow,  advancing  towards  him  and  exlendini! 
a  large  rough  fist,  which  the  stranger  shook  kindly. 

"  Purty  wel],  I  thank  you,  Paddy,"  was  the  reply: 
"  bud  I  believe  tliey  haven't  a  mind  to  let  us  live  at 
at  all  by  and  bye." 

"How's  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  the  agint  and  that  unlucky  bit  <H 
ground  I  burnt." 

"  Aye,  I  heard  that  the  surveyor  thinks  no  more 
about  Captain  Rock's  notis,  no  more  nor  i(  id  was  a 
turnpike  ticked." 

"  Divil  a  taste  more." 

"  Well,  there's  many  a  day  in  seven  years,"  said 
the  fellow. 

"  Bud  can  we  do  no  more  now  ?  " 

"  Come  out  till  I  be  afther  talking  to  you  about  ibe 
business,"  said    Paddy. 

They  both  departed  from  the  hut.  and  after  walking 
a  small  distance  from  it,  they  sat  down  under  a  tree 
on  the  roadside. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Paddy,   "  if  you  give  t 
two  pound  notes    an'  a  gallon  of  whiskey,  I'll  go  bail 
that  we  will  settle  the    business  to  your  satisfaction 
for  you." 

"  How  would  you  settle  id  ?  "  asked  the  farmer. 

"  The  way  the  little  boy  broke  the  pitcher." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

*'  Well  enough,"  said  Paddy,  laughing. 

"  Sure  you  could  do  nothin'  wid  him  only  what  I  said." 


it 
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"  Do  you  think  so — there's  more  ways  to  kill  a  dog 
than  by  chokin'  him  wid  butter." 

Well  tell  me  how  could  you  manage  him." 
rU  tell  you  plump  and  plain,  there's  no  way  to 
get  good  of  the  fellow  but  to  let  him  smell  gunpowder, 
and  give  his  wife  fresh  meat  to  make  broth,"  said  the 
ruffian. 

**  Is  id  to  murder  the  man  ?  "  asked  the  farmer  in 
alarm. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matther,  he  may  as  well  go  now  as 
any  other  time,  for  we  are  determined  to  nick  him 
iv  id  was  in  seven  years  time,  for  darin'  to  make  so 
little  ov  our  *  Notis,'  and  iv  you  give  us  what  I  asked, 
we  will  go  to  him  to-morrow  night,  and  id  will  be  the 
means  ov  savin*  you  from  ruination." 

The  farmer  paused  for  a  moment,  evidently  agitated 
and  shocked  at  the  cold-blooded  barbarity  of  the 
murdering  ruffian's  proposal. 

"  Well,  you  don't  like  my  plan  ?  "  said  the  villain 
Paddy." 

"  No,  faith,"  said  the  other,  "  I  don't  like  to  have  any 
hand  in  murder — especially  an  innocent  man's  blood." 

*'  We  don't  want  you  to  have  either  hand  or  foot  in 
id,"  replied  the  ruffian,  "  shell  out  the  brass  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me." 

The  man  agam  paused ;  he  seemed  wavering  and 
embarrassed,  and  at  length  he  said,  "  How  much  do 
you  want  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before — two  pound  an'  a  gallon  of 
whiskey,"  said  the  murderer,  with  as  much  sang  froid 
and  composure  as  if  he  were  making  a  legal  bargain  at 
a  fair  or  market. 

"  Divil  a  rap  I  have  about  me  bud  one  pound,"  said 
the  man. 

"  Well  thrash  id  out ;  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
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bread,  and  it's  hard  for  an  honest  man  to  earn  a  pound 
idself  these  times." 

The  farmer  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pulling 
up  a  pound  note,  handed  it  to  Paddy,  saying  at  the 
same   time,    "  that  id  may  do  you  good." 

■'  Amin,"  said  the  other,  "  bud  put  a  spit  on  id  for 
good  luck." 

He  did  so.  "  Well,  now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  I" 
houid  your  tongue,  to  see,  hear,  and  say  nothin',  and 
kave  the  rest  to  me,"  said  Paddy,  "  Bud  no ;  you  must 
sware  to  keep  the  red  rag  easy."  and  the  rut&an  pulled 
out  a  small  book,  and  stretched  it  to  the  farmer,  saying— 
"  Kiss  the  primer." 

"  I  won't  swarc  at  all,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  can 
hould  my  tongue  as  well  as  you  can,  without  takin 
an  oath." 

"  You'll  take  id,  at  any  rate,"  said  Paddy,  "  wheth 
you'll  keep  id  or  not," 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  other. 

"  Won't  you,  my  fine  customer,"  said  Paddy  ralli 
angry,  "  bud  you  will    in  spite  of  you,"  and  he  pullH 
out  a  pocket  pistol  and  cocking  it,   held  it  to  the  n 
jaw,   saying,    "  take   your   choice  either   to  sware 
prepare  to  go  to  the    divil  this   mortial  minnit." 

The  trembling  wretch  took  the  book  with  a  nervo< 
hand,  and  swore  as  directed,  whilst  the  ruffian's  fai 
was  distorted  by  an  arch  smile  as  he  perceived 
unfortunate  man's  perplexity,  and  he  exclaJme^ 
'■  Yon  may  be  oft  now ;  your  business  here  is  finishec  ' 
bud  aisy  avick — what  about  the  gallon  of  stud  ?  " 

"  You  must  have  id." 

"  By  gogstys  you're  a  gentleman,"  said  Paddy, 
the  man  turned  away,  and  the  ruflian  protruded  I 
tongue  in  derision  of  the  fellow  whom  he  had  i 
himself  said,  "aiscd"  of  his  pound  note.) 
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It  IS  quite  unnecessary  to  inform  our  readers  that 
this  man  was  the  person  against  whom  the  prosecution 
was  {^ending  for  burning  the  land.  Our  readers  have 
seen  the  object  of  his  mission  on  this  night,  and  may 
also  view  in  perspective  its  unhappy  results.  He 
now  returned  home,  and  the  sky  was  crimsoned  with 
the  first  hues  of  day  as  he  arrived  at  his  own  house, 
and  he  retired  to  a  short  repose  with  a  conscience 
which  is  easier  imagined  than  described. 

Paddy  did  not  return  home  that  night,  nor  the  next, 
nor  never  again.  He  set  forward  to  acquaint  some  of 
his  comrades  with  his  "  bargain,"  and  to  order  them 
to  be  prepared  for  a  "  job,"  on  the  following  night. 
As  he  went  along  he  began  to  sing,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
following  stanzas  from  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

**  This  night,  the  heath  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken  curtains  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary; 

*•  To-morrow  night  more  stilly  laid, 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  ! 
It  will  not  awaken  me — Mary  1  " 

He  did  not  proceed  any  farther  with  his  song.  He 
found  a  kind  of  sadness  at  his  heart,  and  he  seemed  to 
feel  how  the  latter  part  of  the  stanza  applied  to  his 
situation.  A  tear  started  down  his  cheek  and  his 
breast  heaved  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  he  reflected  on 
liis  crimes,  but  now  the  residence  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  outrage  was  quite  at  hand,  and  he  had  no 
further  time  to  indulge  in  his  gloomy  retrospect. 

We  have  heard  and  read  much  fudge  about  the  amiable 
and  excellent  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  Irishmen. 
The   kindly  feelings,    the    generous   nature    and     the 
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"  thousand  and  one,"  and  other  perfections  with  which 
the  "  finest   peasantry   in   the  world  "  are  endowed— 
have  been  dinned  in  our  ears  until  we  at  last  imagined 
them  not  only  the  most  perfect  of  the  children  of  Eve. 
but  as  partaking  more  of  the  essence  of  divinity  than 
of  human  nature.       But  in  the  scene  which  I    have 
just  endeavoured  to  illustrate  we    have  a  melancholy, 
but  a    true  picture  of  the  character  of  the  generality  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.      Let  me  ask  anyone  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  obscured   by    ignorance  or  prejudice,  in 
what  nook  or  corner  of  the  many-peopled  globe  would 
such  another  instance  of  the  depravity  of  the  humatfj 
heart  be  found,  as  the  one  I  have  just  now  depicted  r 
Alas,  the  answer  must  be  :     Nowhere  but  in  unhappT 
Ireland.      We  have  heard  and  read  of  the  barbaritif 
of  the  natives  of  uncivilized  climes.       We  have  hea^ 
of  the  diabolical  cruelty  of  the  painted  and  tato< 
native  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  of  the  ferocious  a 
blood-thirsty  spirit  of  the  wild  savage  of  the  Araaica 
woods,  but  never  have  we  heard  of  any  but  an  Irishr 
agreeing — nay,    not    only    consenting    but    absolute 
pressing  himself — to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  innoce 
blood   of   his    fellow    creature,    without    the 
provocation,   but  merely  for  the  reward  of  pelf- 
one  pound  note,  and  one  gallon  of  whiskey  ! ! !   Graciid 
God  !  I  feel  my  blood  boiling  and  ray  heart  throbbm 
with  shame  and  indignation,  as  candour  compels  i 
to  own,  that  the  "  Isle  of  my  birth  "  is  not  only  t 
land  of  Ire.  but  the  refuge,  the    homestead  of  outran 
of  crime,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  moial  degradation. 

'Twas  night,  and  the  material  world  was  immei 
in  silence  and  slumber.  Every  animated  creatu 
forgetting  alike  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  psj 
day,  was  sunk  in  sleep,  and  enjoying  the  deep  rept 
of  nature.     The  sky,  although  not  illuminated  by  t 
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golden  radiance  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  was  bespangled 
by  thousands  of  glittering  stars ;  the  planets  and 
'*  bodies  of  light,"  were  silently  but  swiftly  moving  in 
their  orbits,  pursuing  the  boundless  path  pointed  out 
by  the  finger  of  Omnipotence,  and  running  their  m5^tic 
and  eternal  round.  The  balmy  dews  of  the  long  summer's 
twilight  were  rapidly  descending  from  the  blue  and 
pellucid  atmosphere,  and  forming  fairy  globes  of  silver 
on  every  flower,  leaf,  and  tree.  And,  at  short  intervals, 
as  if  to  give  a  grander  and  more  solemn  effect  to  the 
witching  scene,  a  broad  flash  of  blue  and  vivid  lightning 
would  make  its  appearance,  and  dart  with  electric 
velocity  athwart  the  face  of  the  silent  summer  night's 
sky.  In  this  calm  and  lonely  hour,  four  men  might 
be  observed  stealing  from  a  cabin  which  stood  at  the 
extremity  of,  a  churchyard,  in  the  parish  of  B —  and  — 
County.  That  cabin  was  a  shebeen-house,  and  its 
rere  wall  was  formed  by  part  of  the  boundary  which 
separated  the  churchyard  from  the  high  road.  The 
four  men  entered  the  abode  of  the  departed,  and  stagger- 
ing across  the  graves  and  tombs,  entered  the  gloomy 
ruins  of  an  old  and  massive  church,  which  reared  its 
venerable  form  in  the  midst  of  the  region  of  mortality. 
These  men  were  the  ruffian  Paddy,  on  his  way  to 
execute  the  deed  of  blood,  for  which,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  he  had  on  the  foregoing  night  received  the  wages 
of  iniquity,  and  three  companions  whom  he  had 
summoned  to  assist  in  his  infernal  task.  On  arriving  at 
the  shebeen  house  already  described,  they  stopped  to 
get  some  whiskey,  but  the  worthy  dame  who  officiated 
in  that  private  temple  of  the  "  joUy  god,"  although  she 
was  kind  enough  to  receive  their  offerings,  and  give 
them  some  of  the  "  nectar  of  malt "  in  return,  yet  for 
her  own  private  reasons,  she  would  not  admit  them  to 
remain  inside  the  "  holy  of  holies  "  to  quaff  the  aqua 
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vike,  so  they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  sheltei 
of  the  old  church  to  drain  the  bottle  with  which  Ihf 
kind  "  priestess "  of  Bacchus  had  provided  them 
They  were  not  long  "  hiding "  the  contents  of  the 
bottle,  and  after  some  desultory  con\'ersation,  thei 
arose  and  proceeded  again  to  the  sheebeen- house,  ami 
de'ivered  the  bottle  to  the  mistress  of  that  hot-bed  ui 
iniquity,  and  loosing  the  reins  of  the  horse  which  tliev 
brought  with  them  from  home,  and  which  they  Lail 
tied  to  the  door  post  of  the  she l^een- house,  they 
departed. 

Having  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  intended  victin;. 
they  demanded  entrance,  and  were  refused  ;  they  the:. 
broke  open  the  door  and  searched  every  apartment  m 
the  house,  but  the  owner  was  not  to  be  found.  They 
grew  outrageous,  and  threatened  to  shoot  cwty 
person  in  the  house,  if  the  surveyor  was  not  deliveri'l 
up  to  them ;  that,  however,  was  impossible,  as  be  wa> 
at  the  fair  of  a  neighbouring  town,  and  was  not  as  y-i 
returned.  They  were  obliged  to  depart  in  anguish, 
without  the  blood  for  which  they  thirsted,  and  mint 
vehemently  did  they  curse  their  Creator,  themselves. 
and  the  sur\-eyor  for  their  disappointment. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Mr.  M — 's  residence,  on  thti' 
way  homeward,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  horw'i 
footsteps  approaching  them  at  a  smart  pace.  "  Whist," 
said  one  of  the  party,  "  who  the  devil  comes  here  * 
Whoever  they  are,  we  ought  to  shun  them." 

"  Maybe  ids  the  jjeelers,"  said  another,  "  and  llii 
horseman  is  the  chief," 

"  Whoever  they  are,"  said  tlie  first  speaker  i 
"  they  are  no  friends  of  ours,  so  we  ought  to  go  c 
their  way." 

They  accordingly  quit  the  road,  and  shrunk  behd 
the  hedge  which  skirted  the  highway,  and  in  a  ( 
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moments  the  horseman  was  up  with  them.  "  Bad 
luck  to  my  sowl,  "said  Paddy,  '*  bud  id's  the  very  chap 
we  want,  but  whisht,  there's  two  of  them  in  it.  Who 
the  devil  is  that  behind  him  ?  " 

The  horse  was  now  opposite  to  where  the  Rockites  lay 
in  ambush  ;  there  were  two  men  mounted  :  it  was  the 
surveyor  and  his  son  who  were  returning  from  the 
fair.  Paddy,  the  leader  of  the  party,  immediately 
recognized  them.  He  told  his  comrades  to  fire  altogethei 
to  make  doubly  sure  of  their  aim. 

**  Och,  murder,  murder,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  don't 
fire  at  him,  maybe  you're  not  sure  of  him,  and  besides 
there's  two  men  on  the  horse,  and  maybe  the  innocent 
man  might  be  killed  as  well  as  the  other." 

"  No  matter  to  the  devil,"  said  Paddy,  "  I  am  sure 
its  he  that's  in  it,  an  ids  his  son  that's  along  wid  him, 
an  if  he  be  shot  idself,  ids  no  grate  loss.  Come  bo}^, 
have  at  him,  now  have  at  him,  now's  the  time  to  tumble 
him." 

Paddy  discharged  his  pistol  but  without  effect ;  none 
of  his  comrades  fired,  and  the  surveyor  immediately 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop,  the 
Rockites  setting  forward  at  full  chase  after  him,  first 
having  tied  their  horse  to  a  stake  in  the  hedge. 

The  ruffians  made  a  short  way  across  some  fields, 
and  though  the  surveyor  galloped  his  best  swiftly, 
he  had  merely  time  to  dismount  and  made  fast  the 
door  before  the  pursuing  party  came  up  to  the  house. 

Paddy,  without  uttering  a  word,  placed  his  shoulder 
against  the  door,  and  with  a  violent  effort  dashed  it  in 
before  him,  himself  tumbhng  in  after  it,  so  great  was 
the  violence  of  his  exertions.  He  had  not  well  gained 
an  upright  position  before  the  surveyor  discharged  a 
gun,  the  contents  of  which  lodged  in  the  arm  of  the 
unfortunate  ruffian.       He  screeched  loudly,  and  ran 
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irantically  out  of  the  house  to  his  comrades  abwsi 
So  great  was  the  pain  of  the  wound,  and  so  astonished 
was  he  with  the  sudden  defeat  that  he  met.  that  ht 
fainted  on  the  pavement  outside  the  door.  In  a  (w 
moments,  however,  he  recovered,  and  tried  to 
but  was  not  able,  and  again  fell  prostrate  on  the  earii 
His  gallant  comrades,  seeing  his  hopeless  silualii»r 
prepared  themselves  for  flight.  The  unfortunate  wretch 
perceiving  their  intention,  raised  his  head,  and  bitteill 
exclaimed  in  mournful  accents,  "  Oh  bo>^  jewel,  suK 
ids  not  going  to  leave  me  here  you  are,  to  be  hangid^ 
like  a  dog  ?  " 

Tliis  mournful  appeal  had  the  desired  effect ;  (bef 
raised  the  bleeding  wretch,  and  two  of  them  supporliag 
him  under  her  arm,  they  departed  completely  defeaici 
and  crestfallen.  Two  or  three  shots  were  fired  »" 
them,  but  without  effect. 

They  proceeded  along  the  public  road  to  where  ihef 
had  left  the  liorse  tied  in  the  ditch.  After  unt)*!!)! 
him  they  proceeded  onwards,  but  owing  to  the  pain  o 
Paddy's  wound,  they  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly ; 
tliat  before  they  had  gone  more  than  Iwo  or  thrM 
miles,  they  perceived  the  horizon  crimsoned  with  tba 
roseate  hue  of  approaching  dawn.  The  unfortunate 
wretch  bled  profusely,  and  was  every  moment  getting 
fainter  and  fainter.  Seeing  day  at  hand,  and  despairing 
of  being  able  to  reach  home  alive  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  earnestly  implored  his  companions  to  shoot  hiWi 
to  put  an  end  to  his  agony,  and  prevent  him  from 
falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  kneK 
would  shortly  be  pursuing  them.  They,  bovreveri 
would  not  agree  to  that,urging,amongst  other  objectiou 
that  the  noise  of  the  explosion  might  direct  the  polio 
on  the  route  which  they  had  taken,  for  they  were  alread] 
partly  aware  that  the  police  had  by  that  time  got  tb 
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arm,  the  barrack  not  being  a  mile  distant  from  the 
mse  they  had  attacked.  The  shades  of  night  were 
w  rapidly  flitting  away,  and  the  morning  star  was 
k-ng  as  if  it  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to  daybreak 
jnery ;  it  was,  therefore,  evident  that  morning 
<vld  soon  come  on,  and  the  Rockites  still  having  a 
isiderable  distance  to  travel  ere  they  arrived  at  home, 
$y  determined  to  abandon  their  wounded  comrade 
his  fate,  and  provide  for  themselves  in  flight.  They 
nmunicated  their  intention  to  him,  and  he  agreed, 
ividing  they  would  shoot  him  before  they  departed ; 
t  still  they  declined  doing  so,  and  earnestly  did  he 
xeat  of  them  to  carry  him  with  them  until  death 
t  an  end  to  his  existence ;  but  they  would  not — 
jy  could  not  travel  at  any  rate,  and  besides,  their 
ite  would  be  traced  by  the  blood  which  still  con- 
ued  to  flow  from  his  wound.  They  then  placed 
ti  inside  the  ditch  of  the  highway,  in  a  brake  of 
ze  and  wild  brambles,  and  all  three  mounting  the 
-se,  and  plying  the  poor  animal's  sides  with  the 
tt  end  of  a  pistol,  they  set  forward  at  a  quick  trot, 
i  arrived  at  home  before  it  was  clear  daylight  in 
ety. 

Jhortly  after  Paddy's  comrades  had  abandoned  him, 
^oman  happened  to  be  travelling  by  the  spot  where 
lay,  and  hearing  him  moaning  inside  the  ditch,  she 
at  over  to  it  and  found  him  where  his  companions 
i  placed  him.  She  immediately  tore  her  apron  for 
idages,  and  bound  up  his  wounded  arm  as  well  as 
I  was  able  ;  she  then  scraped  off  as  much  of  the 
tted  blood  from  his  clothes  as  she  could,  and  going 
:  again  on  the  road,  she  employed  herself  by  the 
it  of  the  moon,  which  was  just  after  rising,  in 
^ering  the  traces  of  blood  along  the  way  with  dust, 
y,  and  whatever  else  she  could  find.      After  some 
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time  spent  at  this  employment,  she  rtsuiDed  bs 
journey,  fearing  that  she  might  be  found  by  any  pen« 
thus  employed. 

The  pohce  had  been  alarmed  immediately  after  tbe 
discomhted  Rockites  had  left  tlie  house  of  Mr.  -^ 
They  instantly  hurried  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
it  b-^ing  very  dark  at  the  time,  they  were  not  able  U 
discover  the  route  they  had  taken-  The  morning, 
however,  furnished  them  with  an  ample  clue  to  guidi 
them  on  the  right  path.  The  wounded  man's  blood 
appeared  in  all  quarters  ;  and  guided  by  this  infalliUe 
token  of  retreat,  they  hurried  on  till  they  came  to  the 
precise  spot  where  the  unhappy  wretch  lay  still' 
weltering  in  his  blood.  They  immediately  removed  hi 
to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  having  procured  tlM 
assistance  of  a  surgeon,  his  wounds  were  dressed 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  life  was  not  m 
danger.  He  recovered  by  degrees  ;  and  as  the  assises 
approached,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  considerable 
reward,  and  love  of  life,  and  also  incited  by  the  on- 
giateful  conduct  of  his  comrades  in  deserting  him  in 
his  hour  of  need,  he  gave  full  information  of  them, 
and  they  were  all  taken,  and  tried  at  the  ensuing. 
Assizes,  and,  being  found  guilty,  principally  on  hb 
testimony,  were  transported  for  Ufe. 

Thus  we  see  that  although  the  Omniscient  disposer 
of  all  things  sometimes  permits  the  bad  to  triumph  and 
revel  in  their  crimes,  yet  He  does  not  always  sufter 
tliem  to  be  actually  guilty  before  he  dashes  the  bitter 
cup  of  His  indignation  on  their  devoted  and  wicked 
heads.  Here  we  see  the  innocent  man — the  man  whoso 
blood  was  bought  and  sold  as  we  purchase  fare  fron* 
the  baker  or  butcher,  and  who  was  already  considered 
by  his  foul  enemies  as  one  of  the  dead — giving  hi 
adversaries  a  complete  overthrow,  and  the  tnstrumen 
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e  use  of  by  Providence  to  bring  them  to  shame  and 

3W,  and  condign  punishment. 

iddy,  after   transporting   his   associates   in   crime, 

prated  to  some  part  of  America,  and  has  not  since 

I  heard  of  in  his  native  country. 

lis  tale  is  no  creature  of  the  fancy.    It  has  bona  fide 

rred,  and  is  but  another  instance  of  the  lawless  and 

ageous  disposition  of  our  peasantry. 

STEEL-PEN. 
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«< 


But  why  descant  on  hell  bom  crime- 
She  reigns  supreme  in  every  clime ; 
Through  every  region  of  our  globe 
She  stalks  abroad  in  bloody  robe. 
Come — point  me  now  a  spot  of  ground, 
Where  Adam's  luckless  race  is  found. 
On  this  our  native,  nether  sphere. 
On  land  or  sea — no  matter  where, 
In  torrid  or  in  frozen  zone. 
That  crime's  black  visage  is  not  known. 
The  naked  savage  of  the  wood — 

That  dances  round  his  votive  fire. 
And  slakes  his  thirst  with  human  blood. 

Then,  to  augment  his  victim's  ire. 
His  song  of  triumph  fiercely  sings, 
And  burning  embers  madly  flings. 
Upon  the  suffering  captive's  head. 
Until  the  vital  spark  is  fled — 
Is  nothing  more  the  child  of  hell,       .^ 
Than  the  anointed  fiends  who  dwell  ^ 
In  lands  whose  soil  had  drunk  the  gpre 
Of  martyred  saints  in  days  of  yore. 
Even  in  our  favourite  '  Isle  of  Saints,* 
Which  snake,  nor  toad,  nor  lizard  taints^ 
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Fell  murileT  reals  her  monstrous  head. 

And  waves  her  bl'tody  arm  on  hi^h : 

TliL>  shamrock  green  is  dyed  with  red, 

And  Heaven  re-cchoea  to  the  cry 
Ol  wandering  ghosts  for  vengeance  ca11in|C, 
Incessantly,  with  voice  appalling." 
FxIracI  jtom  ike  '  ToMiaiaw*,'  a  MS.  poem  by  Stutptn. 
"  When  (oily  grows  romantic,  I  must  paint  it." — Popt. 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha  •  an'  so  you  tell  me  that  Gorman  has  p 
the  leek  in  you  after  all.  Well,  to  be  sure,  what  quan 
cattle  the  women  is !  I  never  thought  that  Pegg 
would  prove  so  hollow,  but  what  need  I  wondher  at  h 
above  the  rest  of  her  sort."  Here  the  speaker  burst  oi 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  conunena 
singing  the  following  rude  stave  in  a  bantering  r 
one,  and  dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  song  : — 

"  .^h  PegKy.  false  Pe^gy,  why  diil  you  deceive  me. 
Or  why  was  poor  Jemmy  the  fool  to  believs  ye  ? 
Vou  vowed  and  you  swore  that  yoxi  never  would  leave  av 
But  the  divil's  in  the  women,  and  they  ne'er  can  be  easy. 
With  my  whack  a  tooral  lal." — 

Here  his  mouth  was  stopped  by  another  persol 
who  said:  "'  Aisy  now,  fair  and  softly ;  you  don't 
undherstand  the  matther  at  all  at  all,  so  you  don't." 

"  Undherstand  the  divil,"  said  the  other,  "  amn't 
to  undherstand  that  your  cabbage  is  cut,  and  tha 
Peggy  is  goin'  to  ranague  you  for  Micky  Gorman.  aD 
is  not  that  enough  for  me  to  undherstand,  or  for  yvt 
at  any  rate  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  thinkin'  you  wor  a  little  out  in  yoa 
reckonin.  You're  quite  asthray  in  your  calculation; 
bud  lishen  to  me,  an  I'll  open  your  eyes.  I  didn't  s 
she  was  goin'  to  turn  thraitor,  but  her  father  i 
tormentin'  the  crathur  hour  and  minute  to  many 
Gonnan,  bekase  he  doesn't  like  me,  and  the  poor  { 


n 
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sint  me  word  last  night  that  iv  I  didn't  come  and  fetch 
her  away,  she  could  not  get  over  givin'  in  to  marry  him, 
and  thinkin'  that  it  wouldn't  be  safe  for  me  to  go  alone, 
I  came  to  ax  you  to  go  wid  me." 

"  Oh  ho  !  now  I'm  at  you  ;  I  misunderstood  you  at 
first ;  bud  you  must  excuse  me  as  I  am  a  little  hard  of 
hearin'  ever  since  Paddy  Shea  fracthured  my  skull  at 
the  fair,  you  know — bud  it  isn't  that  bud  this,  are  you 
bent  on  takin'  Peggy  away  in  airnest  ?  " 
I  am,  faix,  what  do  you  think  of  id  ?  " 
What  do  I  think  of  id  ?  Why,  I  think  very  well 
ov  id ;  and  iv  I  never  cared  a  pin  for  your  welfare, 
I'd  go  to  the  very  gates  o'  hell  to  disappoint  that 
creepin'  mangy  rashcal,  Gorman.  You  know  I  have  a 
rod  in  stale  for  him  ever  since  the  night  he  offinded  me 
at  the  wake,  and  I  never  could  meet  him  from  that  to 
this,  only  once  at  Katty  Coss's  wake,  an'  I  thought 
to  give  him  a  leatherin'  there,  bud  for  the  disrespect  to 
the  dacent  woman  (God  be  good  to  her  sowl) — bud  no 
matthur ;  the  cat  didn't  eat  all  the  year  yet ;  I'll  go 
bail  I'll  nick  him ;  and  whin  I  do,  I'll  lave  very  little 
humour  in  him  for  courtship  or  marriage." 

"  Well,  an'  you  promise  to  come  wid  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Jemmy ;  if  there  never  was  any  tie 
betoxt  us,  I'd  go  from  sea  to  sun  to  sarve  your  mother's 
child — ^bud  what  night  do  you  intend  goin'  ?  " 

**  Sorra  bit  ov  mj^self  well  knows  ;  the  Lent  will  soon 
be  in,  and  I  have  no  great  time  to  be  thrimmin'  of 
caps  —  what  night  do  you  think  would  answer 
best?" 

"  Why,  the  moon  is  in  the  full  now,  and  the  nights 
would  be  too  bright  for  another  week,  so  I  think  if 
you'd  be  ready  this  night  week,  'twould  answer." 

"  Very  v/ell,  I  am  satisfied ;  bud  did  you  ask  any- 
body else  to  go  !  " 

F 
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"  Aye,  Joe  Brennan  promised  me  last  nighl.  audi 
think  us  three  wiJl  be  enough." 

"  Aye,  plinty,  but  are  you  takin'  any  girl  wid  you '" 

"  Oh,  that's  not  common  you  know  ;  when  a  yonng 
girt  is  going  to  run  away,  she  always  finds  her  favouriw 
comrade  girl  to  go  wid  her." 

"  Whist ;  by  the  powers  ov  pewther,  here's  tlit 
masther,  and  he'll  go  to  the  devil  for  catchin'  me  idle 
Do  you  be  off  now,  and  have  everything  ready  this 
night  week,  an'  I'll  I>e  wid  you  at  nine  o'clock,  iv  In 
a  living  man." 

"  I  will,  I  will — good  evening,  Dick." 

"  Good  evenin'  kindly.  Jemmy,  and  good  luck  to 
you,"      [Exeunt.] 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  dialogue  which  passed 
one  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  1835,  between 
James  Hogan  and  Richard  O'Flannagan,  lahouriag 
peasants,  members  of  the  Whitefoot  or  Ribbon  ow 
spiracy.  Hogan  rented  a  cabin  and  a  few  acres  of  land 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  parish  of  C — .  and  county  ai 
— .  His  father  and  mother  were  dead — he  was  an  onlj 
child,  and  his  sole  domestic  was  an  old  maiden  aoni 
who  kept  house  for  him,  and  arranged  his  little  cottage- 
affairs.  He  had  long  been  attached  to  the  pretty 
daughter  of  a  poor  man  who  resided  at  some  distance 
from  Hogan's  residence,  and  she,  the  handsome  and 
playful  Peggy  Delany,  had  received  his  attentions 
favourably.  Old  Delany,  however,  did  not  approve 
of  her  connexion  with  Hogan,  and  he  eagerly  wished 
to  have  her  married  to  some  other  person.  She,  too. 
was  an  only  child,  and  her  father,  by  the  strictest 
economy  and  a  long  life  of  toil  and  watchfulness,  had 
been  able  to  amass  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds  and,  of 
course,  a  "  shake  down  "  for  his  child  ;  so  he  considered 
her  as  too  great  a  prize  (or  so  poor  a  man  as  Hogan  to 
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aspire  to ;    he,  therefore,  encouraged  a  fellow  named 
Uichael  Gorman  to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  daughter, 
and  the  fellow,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
pretty-faced   wife   and    (what   he    termed)    agus   too, 
immediately  commenced   operations  on   the  innocent 
girl's  fancy,  painting  to  her,  as  well  as  his  rustic  tongue 
was  able,  the  happy  life  she  would  lead  with  him, 
and  what  a  good  choice  he  was  when  compared  with  a 
booby  who  had  neither  "  money  nor  malt,"   to  re- 
commend him  to  any  "  dacint  girl's  "  notice.     Peggy, 
however,  though  to  please  her  father  she  seemingly 
paid  attention  to  his  tale,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  marry 
him.   She  would  r^^.ther,  as  she  said,  "  beg  from  door  to 
door  wid  a  clane  dacint-lookin'  boy,  nor  be  aytin  roast 
beef  wid  the  likes  of  him,  of  a  bandy-legged  shoneen." 
But  her  father  was  not  to  be  resisted  ;  he  insisted,  and 
yield  she  must,  if  the  one  accepted  of  her  heart  did  not 
adopt  some  final  means  for  her  delivery.    She  sent  him 
word  in  private  to  go  some  night,  and  that  she  would 
elope,  or,  in  vulgar  parlance,  "  run  away "  wid  him 
to  some  friend's  place,  until  they  could  get  married. 
He  received  her  message,  but  whether  it  was  conveyed 
in  a  neatly-folded  billet-doux,  or  delivered  verbally  by 
some  bribed  pockayeagh,^      I  cannot  tell,  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  James  resolved  to  prepare  himself  to  act 
according  to  her  injunctions.    Fearing  to  go  on  such  an 
undertalang  alone,  he  applied  to  some  of  his  companions 
in  arms  to  go  Math  him,  and  our  readers  have  already 
seen  with  what  success  that  application  was  attended. 

James  Hogan  now  impatiently  awaited  the  coming 
of  that  night  which  was  to  put  him  in  possession  of  her 
for  whom  he  would  give  the  riches  of  Golconda,  were  it 
his. 

•  •'  Pockayeah  " — a  strolling  beggar,  or  fortune-teller. 
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But  "  Time "  whose  "  enonnuiis  scythe,"  as  Dt- 
Young  truly  says,  "  strikes  empires  from  the  root  with 
ampk  sweep,"  at  length  brought  round  that  night.  »n4 
James  had  made,  all  the  foregoing  week.  whateM 
preparations  he  conceived  necessary  (or  its  coming. 

It  was  after  nightfall,  the  sky  was  dark  a.nd  hiavj 
and  not  a  star  was  seen  to  break  the  gloomy  blank  t 
the  dreary  scene.  James  Hogan  was  sitting  at  a  cheerd 
fire,  his  old  aunt  busy  making  preparations  for  the 
frugal  supper,  and  amusing  both  herself  and  him  wi( 
telling  old  stories  of  ghosts,  fairies,  murders,  and  man 
of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of  her  own  byegoi 
years.  She  was  like  most  Irish  hags,  extremd 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  never  was  a  Londa 
morning  newspaper  more  filled  with  advertise mcnl 
than  was  Nona  Hogan's  old  grey  head  with  wild  an 
extravagant  legends  and  traditions.  She  also  pretende 
to  be  able  to  tell  fortune  by  different  means ;  and  a 
that  very  morning  she  "  tossed  a  cup,"'  and  on  minul 
inspection  of  its  mystic  interior,  she  told  James  th 
there  was  some  misfortune  pending  over  him.  if  he  d 
not  use  every  precaution  to  avert  the  threatened  dangeC 
James,  from  early  habit  and  prejudice,  was  also  va 
imaginative  and  superstitious,  and  always  paid  II 
most  strict  attention  to  his  aunt's  chimerical  reverii 
and  foolish  fancies.  He  was  now  engaged  in  niminatiii 
on  the  danger  with  which  he  was  that  morning  threatenet 
and  would  wish  from  his  heart  that  he  had  not  eng: 


'  There  is  no  superstition  more  previUcnt  among  the  Irid 
peasantry  than  that  of  altemplinR  to  "  (ell  fortunes."  by  thi 
operation  ot  inquisition  Icttae.l  "  cup. tossing."  Wc  c~" 
describe  that  silly  process,  but  deem  it  uonKe?»aT]r.  ■• 
we  nre  sure  there  is  not  a  reader  of  the  Ltinsltr  Exfmt, 
particularly  the  fair  portion  of  its  readers,  who  is  not  *w 
tbe  manner  in  which  it  ii  p«rlnTmed. 
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to  go  take  young  Peggy  from  her  parents.  But  then 
when  he  reflected  on  the  danger  he  was  in  of  losing  her, 
and  on  the  ridicule  he  must  receive  from  his  comrades 
in  case  he  refused  going,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  being 
influenced  by  his  aunt's  ominous  prognostications. 
He  thus  sat,  wavering  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  between 
delightful  anticipations  of  immediate  bliss,  and  sad 
and  gloomy  forebodings  of  unseen  and  indefinable 
ill.  Whilst  he  was  thus  ruminating  in  this  melancholy 
mood,  an  old  black  dog  belonging  to  the  house  barked 
violently  outside  the  door.  James's  heart  sunk  within 
him.  This  dog  was  very  old ;  he  had  been  blind  for 
many  years,  and  for  a  long  time  previous,  James  had 
never  heard  him  bark,  or  pay  the  least  attention  to 
any  body  by  day  or  night,  and  it  was  only  that  he 
had  belonged  to  the  family  so  long,  that  he  was 
suffered  at  all  to  remain  about  the  house. 

"  James  a  vhic,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  look  out  and 
see  what's  the  matther  ;  there's  somethin'  very  strange 
in  question ;  I  didn't  hear  poor  Lubin  bark  this  many 
a  year,  an  iv  there  wasn't  something  extraordinary  in 
the  wind  he  wouldn't  now  either." 

James  arose,  and  went  to  the  door.  He  looked  out, 
and  perceived  through  the  gloom  two  figures  whom 
he  at  once  recognised  as  the  two  young  men  who  had 
engaged  to  accompany  him  on  his  intended  expedition. 

As  soon  as  the  strangers  perceived  the  door  opened, 
they  walked  forward,  and  saluted  James.  He  invited 
them  to  the  fire,  and  they  without  hesitation 
accompanied  him  into  the  cabin. 

"  Good  night,  granny,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  the 
old  woman  as  he  sat  down. 

"  Good  night  kindly  a  roon,"  returned  the  old  dame, 
"  and  how  was  yez  boys,  come  and  sit  down  until  we 
smoke." 
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They  all  seated  themselves  on  stools  around  the  fire^ 
and  the  "  granny  "  kindled  her  "  ould  dudeenJ* 

While  the  gossoons  were  engaged  in  smoking,  tlie 
granny  employed  herself  in  telling  some  of  her  most 
laughter-provoking  tales,  but  her  auditors  paid  but 
little  attention  to  her,  being  too  much  engaged  ia 
talking  of  more  important  aJEairs,  in  an  under  tone 
that  she  might  not  hear  them.  After  some  time  James 
stood  up,  and  going  to  a  box»  brought  forth  a  laije 
bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  glass.  Its  contents  were  sooa 
demoHshedy  and  they  stood  up  to  depart. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  old  woman,  **  where  are  ye»  goin*  ?  *' 

"  Faix  granny,  we  are  goin'  to  see  our  sweet-hearts,'* 
said  one  of  the  fellows. 

"  Well,  James,  take  my  advice  and  don't  go  out  to— 
nigJU,  for  remember  if  vou  do  there's  ruination  afor^ 
you." 

James  looked  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  his  comrades, 
but  he  perceived  nothing  there  but  a  strongly  marked- 
expression  of  contempt  for  the  old  hag  and  her  fore- 
bodings. At  this  moment  the  old  dog  that  lial 
accompanied  the  strangers  to  the  cabin  arose  froia 
the  hearth-stone,  and  going  to  the  door,  he  placed  his 
head  against  it,  and  whined  in  a  loud  and  melancholy 
tone. 

*'  Bo}^,"  said  the  old  woman  again,  "  stay  widin. 
See,  Lubin  idself  is  not  satisfied  that  you  should  go, 
and  for  the  sake  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  stay  at 
hon^e  this  one  night.*' 

"  By  gosh,  granny,"  said  Richard  O'Flannagan, 
"  you  might  as  well  be  singing  jigs  for  milestones  as 
talkin'  the  way  you  are.  When  you  wor  a  bachelor  you 
would  not  like  to  have  people  controulin  you  this  a  way ; 

•  Fact, 
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i*  iv  the  devil  stood  on  the  gap,  we  must  go  see  our 
own  colleens  to-ni*<ht." 

*•  When  I  was  3,  bachelor  I  wasn't  as  wise  as  Fm 
now,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  if  you  don't  be  sed 
and  led  by  me  ye'U  be  sorry  when  its  no  use." 

The  two  strangers  sneered  contemptuously  at  the 
prophetic  old  hag ;  James  kicked  away  the  old  dog, 
and  they  all  departed. 

The  night  was  intensely  dark.  They  had  about  three 
miles  to  go,  and  immediately  after  leaving  the  house, 
turned  off  the  public  road,  and  took  a  path  across  the 
country  which  led  to  old  Delany's. 

They  now  employed  themselves  in  preparing  and 
loading  their  firearms  for  fear  of  danger  or  opposition, 
and  they  calculated  on  arriving  at  their  destination  by 
II  o'clock. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Dick  O'Flannagan,  "  how  does 
purty  Peggy's  pults  beat  this  away,  or  is  she  very 
onaisy  to  be  goin'  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  James  Hogan,  "  all  I 
know  is  this,  that  there's  some  extraordinary  heaviness 
on  my  mind,  and  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  that  we 
ever  thought  of  going  about  this  business,  an'  I  have 
twenty  minds  to  return  home,  and  let  her  take  pot 
luck." 

"  Turn  to  the  deuce,"  vociferated  Dick,  "  why,  you 
sheelah,  iv  you  be  afraid  to  come  with  us  go  home  to 
bed,  and  we  will  go  ourselves,  and  fetch  her  to  your 
own  door,  but  bedad,  I  would  sooner  see  Gorman  far 
enough  than  I'd  let  him  have  purty  Peggy  an'  her 
twinty  pound." 

"  Why,"  said  James,  "  I  never  was  afraid  ov  any  man, 
but  I  fed  that  iv  we  go  there  will  something  cross  us." 

"There's  a  plover  after  flying  across  us  now,"  said 
Joe  Brennan« 
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"  Oh,  its  not  that  either,"  said  James,  "  but  »ra 
bad  luck," 

"  Bad  luck  to  my  sowl,"  said  Dick,  "  but  we'll  go 
and  fetch  her,  if  we  kicked  in  the  gallows  for  id: 
after." 

"  Very  well,"  said  James,  "  I  ought  not  to  be  the 
first  that  would  spoil  sport.   Let  us  go  oa  in  God's  n: 
things  may  happen  better  than  we  think." 

They  now  proceeded  on  silently.  After  some 
Dick  said,  "  Joe,  will  you  sing  us  a  verse  or  twoof  that' 
new  song  you  learned  from  the  lame  piper.  It  wiH 
shorten  our  journey,  and  lighten  our  hearts." 

"  Wid  all  my  heart,"  said  Joe  and  w^  about  t 
begin. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  James,  "  you  won't  sing  any, 
the  pohce  maybe,  might  be  strolling  about,  and  might 
hear  you." 

"  To  the  mischief  wid  Uie  Orange  pig-boys."  sajj 
Dick,  "  who  cares  about  them,  the  pimpin'  rascalli 
Sure  they  can't  put  a  g.ig  on  one's  mouth,  as  they  put 
rings  on  the  pigs,  an'  logs  on  the  dogs," 

"  Them  all  am't  Orangemen  at  any  rate,"  said  Jo« 
"  isn't  Quinn  and  Harding  Catholics  ?  " 

■'  Aye,  the  name  ov  id,"  said  Dick,  "  but  never  I 
right  Catholic  yel  ever  wore  the  Jacked." 

"  I  wish  you  and  I  had  it  to  wear,"  said  Joe, 

"  Me."  shouted  Dick,  "  me — faith  I'd  sooner  go  dv 
some  thin'  that  would  get  me  transported,  than  \'i 
be  a  peeler.  Ochone,  it  ud  be  a  purty  time  ov  day,  whe 
my  father's  son  ud  turn  out  pig-boy," 

"  There's  better  men's  sons  in  the  peelers  than  «V< 
you  wor,"  said  joe. 

"  Vou  lie,"  said  Dick — "  you  lie,"  said  Joe. 

"  Arrah,  hould  your  tongues."  said  James  Hogan^ 
"  a  grate  dale  ye  need  care  which  is  which.    They  < 
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eat  good  mate  at  any  rate,  while  we  must  lick  our  lips, 
and  chop  the  lumpers  dry." 

"  Well,  an'  iv  they  do,  is  it  not  we  that's  payin'  for 
what  they  can  cram  into  their  yolla  bellies  ?  "  said 
Dick. 

In  this  manner  they  discoursed  until  they  came  in 
view  of  Delany's  house.  They  perceived  a  light  stream- 
ing from  the  little  window  of  the  cabin,  and  a  ruddy 
gleam  issuing  from  the  chimney  top,  indicating  that 
a  large  fire  burned  on  the  hearth. 

"  By  the  powders,"  said  Dick,  "  they're  not  in  bed 
yet.  I  hould  any  man  a  tester,  that  ids  Gorman  they 
have  in  id  makin'  up  the  match  wid  Peggy." 

They  now  entered  into  consultation  as  to  how  they 
should  proceed.  They  resolved  that  James  should 
remain  abroad  as  a  guard  on  the  door,  and  that  the 
other  two,  being  less  acquainted  with  the  inmates,  should 
enter  the  cabin,  and  force  away  the  young  woman, 
whether  she  was  wiUing  or  not.  They  then  stripped  off 
their  great  coats  and  turned  the  outer  side  in,  and 
drawing  handkerchiefs  on  their  faces,  they  entered  the 
cabin  without  further  ceremony. 

**  House  about  us/'  said  Dick,  as  he  entered  the 
cabin. 

This  was  a  "  White-foot "  phrase,  the  proper  counter- 
sign to  which  no  person  in  that  cabin  understood. 
Can  we  Ught  our  pipes  ?  "  said  Dick. 
By  all  manner  ov  manes,  gintlemen,"  said  an  old 
woman  in  the  chinmey-corner,  the  only  person  whom 
they  had  as  yet  seen,  since  they  entered  the  cabin. 

"  Have  you  no  company  ?  "  said  he  again. 

"  Och  I  have,  a  roon,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  the 
poor  man  is  onwell,  and  Peggy  is  in  the  room  wid  him." 

"  By  gogsty,  I  must  go  see  him  myself,"  said  Dick. 
The  ruffian  Uien  pressed  forward  to  the  door  of  the 
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little  chamber,  and  the  old  woman  placed  heisdf 
between  him  and  it,  sapng.  "  you  can't  go  in,  sir,  ywi 
are  a  stranger,  and  your  appearance  at  this  hour  ot 
night  might  frighten  the  sick  man." 

"  Psha,  woman,"  said  the  ruffian,  pushing  her  ruddy 
aside. 

The  old  woman  screamed  loudly,  and  the  persons  a 
the  room,  alarmed  at  her  outcries,  rushed  out  to  lean' 
the  cause.  Gorman  was  the  first  who  made  hi 
appearance,  and  seeing  the  old  woman  struggling  with 
strange  man,  he  exclaimed,  "  what,  you  niflian,  hav 
you  a  mind  to  murder  the  poor  ould  woman,  or  a 
you  a  robber,  or  what  are  you." 

"  You'll  know  that  when  you  see  me  again,"  S3 
Dick — casting  a  withering  scow!  of  indignation  at  til 
young  man,  ard  quitting  his  gripe  of  the  old  won 
he  seized  a  heavy  bludgeon  which  he  carried, 
aiming  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  head  of  the 
fortunate  Gorman,  knocked  him  prostrate  on  the  eart' 
So  violent  was  the  blow,  that  the  unhappy  man' 
skull  was  literally  cloven  in  twain.  He  uttered  a  lo 
and  smothered  groan,  and  his  spirit  was  fled  for  eve 
The  spectators  raised  a  loud  and  vengeful  cr 
The  murderer  gazed  a  moment  wildly  on  his  bleedin 
victim,  whose  limbs  were  still  quivering  in  the  ta 
convulsive  throe  of  death.  He  then  departed  witho 
uttering  a  word,  and  his  comrade  followed  him-  ( 
arriving  at  the  door,  they  found  James  Hogan  trembtii 
and  almost  breathless  with  affright.  He  had  heard  t 
dreadful  cry  of  "  murder  "  raised  by  the  inmates  of  tb 
cabin  ;  he  had  heard  the  hapless  man's  departing  sig 
and  the  horrible  conviction  of  what  had  occurred  i 
once  flashed  on  his  mind. 

"  Dick,  Dick,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  have  you  done  f ' 
"  Not  much."  he  coolly  answered. 
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"  Gorman's  bull  is  dug,  anyhow,"  said  the  other 
fellow  carelessly. 

"  Is  he  dead  P  said  James,  "  or  what  way  does  he 
appear." 

"  Like  the  Devil  in  his  Bachelarity,"  replied  the 
hardened  assassin. 

"  Dick,  Dick,  you  have  murdered  the  j)oor  man  in 
cowld  hlood,"  said  James  sorrowlully,  *'  and  we  will  be 
all  hanged :  may  God  forgive  you,  and  have  mercy  on 
the  poor  fellow's  soul." 

"  Amin  was  never  a  curse,'*  said  the  cruel  villain, 
"  bud  you  may  as  well  not  be  la3ang  out  badness 
before  id  comes.  It's  time  enough  to  wish  the 
Devil  a  good  morrow  when  you  meet  him." 

*'  What  hand  will  we  make  of  ourselves  now  ?" 
asked  James  again. 

"  Stay  here  until  we  are  taken  prisoners,"  answered 
Dick. 

"  Ah,  we  will  be  .taken  time  enough,"  said  James, 
**  and  even  if  it  was  possible  that  we  could  escape 
punishment  in  this  world,  there  is  a  God  watching  us 
whose  justice  will  not  be  mocked,  and  whose  avenging 
arm  will  sooner  or  later  overtake  us." 

So  prognosticated  the  wretched  young  man,  and  he 
was  right — ^his  prognostications  were  fulfilled  to  the 
letter. 

The  murderers  now  turned  their  steps  homewards : 
they  passed  the  moments  in  bitter  recriminations,  and 
reflections  on  their  horrid  crime.  But  they  did  not 
go  far  ere  the  red  arm  of  divine  vengeance  already  smote 
them.  A  small  party  of  poUce  were  luckily  on  patrol 
that  night ;  they  happened  to  call  at  the  house  of 
James  Hogan.  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  they 
immediately  guessed  that  he  was  "  out "  on  some 
illegal  mission      They  examined  the  old  woman,  and 
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Iroin  her  learned  that  he  had  left  home  about  ten  o'dock 
in  company  with  two  other  young  men.  With  th» 
information  they  depaited,  and,  as  if  guided  by  the  hzsA' 
of  God,  they  happened  to  take  the  very  path  which  th 
murderers  were  pursuing  on  their  way  home.  They  di 
not  go  far  when  they  heard  the  party  coming  toward 
tliem.  They  placed  themselves  in  ambush  under  a  bedgtv 
over  which  the  murderers  of  necessity  passed.  ~ 
unfortunate  men  soon  arrived  at  the  style,  and  Sprinfil^ 
over  it,  were  immediately  captured  by  the  polia 
They  made  no  resistance,  although  weU  armed  witl 
pistols,  and  as  many  in  numbers  as  their  captors.  Tb 
police  then  fettered  their  hands.and,  fixing  their  bayonets 
marched  the  persons  before  them  to  the  barrack.  Ol 
arriving  there,  they  recognised  their  prisoners.  •■ 
fotmd  on  their  persons  &ve  loaded  pistols,  and  also  tin 
heavy  bludgeon  with  which  poor  Gorman  s  skull  I 
been  cleft,  and  it  was  besmeared  with  the  hair,  brains 
and  blood  of  that  unfortunate  man. 

Early   next   morning    they   were   carried    before   i 
neighbouring  magistrate,  and  thence  to  the  gaol  of  th 
county  town.      The  Assizes  came  on  in  a  lew  vreeb 
and  they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted  of  tb 
murder  .on   the   clearest    testimony.        James   Hogad 
and  Richard  O  Flannagan — the  first  as  the  primary,  a 
the  second  as  the  principal  actor  in  the  deed,  Hft 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  lam 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  conviction.      Jos 
Brennan,  not  being  convicted  as  deeply  guilty  as  I 
others,  was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  the  I 
of  his  natural  life. 

During  their  trial  the  unhappy  Hogan  and  Bremiai 
appeared  deeply  affected,  and  fully  alive  to  thd 
melancholy  situation.  O'Flannagan,  on  the  other  hand 
did  not  seem  the  least  affected.     He  repeatedly  bowi 
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and  smiled  at  every  one  whom  he  could  recognise  in 
court ;  and  whilst  the  venerable  judge,  with  quailing 
voice   and  glistening  eye,  was  pronouncing  the  awful 
fiat  of  the  law,  and  whilst  many  a  veteran  cheek  was 
wet  with  the  tear  of  compassion,  he  amused  himself 
eating  a  piece  of  cake  which  a  female  relative  had  pro- 
cured him.       He  seemed   nothing   concerned   at    his 
dreadful  doom,  but  as  he  was  led  away  from  the  bar, 
coolly  said   with  a   forced  smile,    "  Well,  thank  God, 
they  can  do  no  more,  and  the  worse  luck  now  the  better 
the  next  time.    I  killed  Gorman,  no  doubt,  and  I  am 
satisfied  now  to  furnish  the  gallows  for  his  murder." 
They  were  executed,   pursuant  to  their  sentence,  on 
the  second  day  after  their  condemnation.     The  writer 
of  this  sad  tale  was  present  at  their  execution.    I  had 
known  Hogan  in  his  happier  days,  and  moreover,  I  felt 
a   kind  of   melancholy   interest  in  witnessing  the  last 
moments  of  men  in  their  awful  situation.       On  my 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  execution,   I  found  the  vast 
multitude  that  thronged  in  front  of    the  scaffold  so 
densely  crowded  together,  that  I  would  never  have  been 
able  to  attain  a  situation  in  view  of  the  sad  spectacle,  was 
it  not  for  the  assistance  of  a  policeman  with  whom  I 
was   acquainted.       There  was  not  an  audible   word 
spoken  amongst  the  vast  crowd,  and  scarcely  a  sound 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  heard,  except  the  chit-chat  of  the 
mihtary  and  police,  a  strong  guard  of  which  was  placed 
in  array  within  the  outer  court-yard  facing  the  spectators, 
and  the  slow,  deep,  and  mournful  pealings  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  which  was  tolled 
on  the  melancholy  occasion.    At  length  an  unfortunate 
criminal  made  his  appearance  from  behind  the  black 
curtain    which   shaded     the     door    leading    from    the 
execution  room  to  the  scaffold,  and  which  was  waving 
darkly  in  the  cold  blast  which  blew  at  the  time  with 
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cutting  severity.  It  was  the  unfortunate  O'Flannagai 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  three  Roman  CaUioli 
clergymen,  in  their  canonicals.  He  still  retained  tb 
same  hardened  fierceness  which  he  had  evinced  ai  hi 
trial,  and  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  exhoiti 
tions  of  his  clergy.  He  made  no  confession  ;  not  dj 
he  even  recommend  himself  to  the  prayere  of  Ibe 
spectators,  as  is  general  on  such  occasions.  He  w 
soon  launched  iuto  eternity,  and  died  without  one  si 
from  the  people. 

Poor  Hogan  next  came  forward ;  his  appeaianc 
excited  a  deep  sensation  amongst  the  spectators.  Hi 
countenance  was  pale  and  cadaverotis ;  lie  tottcK 
excessively  as  he  trod  on  the  drop,  and  were  it  not  (o 
the  assistance  of  the  executioner,  he  would  have  fall* 
prostrate  on  the  scaffold.  After  collecting  his 
energies  for  a  few  minutes,  he  addressed  the  people  in 
loud  and  firm  voice.  He  prayed  for  pardon  for  ti 
sins,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  h 
still  declared  that  he  had  not  the  remotest  inteotioDi 
injuring  any  one  on  that  fata!  night.  His  responses  t 
the  prayers  of  the  priests  were  audible  and  distinct 
And  after  the  clergymen  had  bid  him  adieu,  t 
executioner  performed  his  office,  and  in  a  few  minute 
he  was  launched  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator, 

Brennan  was  sent  away  in  a  few  days  after,  and  li 
now  continues  to  expiate  by  unrewarded  labour  ai 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  i 
participation  in  the  unhappy  deed. 

This  story  is  literally  true  in  all  its  details ;  wc  ha* 
however,  as  usual,  abstained  from  gisfing  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  unfortunat 
transaction. 

STEEL-PEN. 
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TALES  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD.— No.  L 

ST.    KENNY'S    BUSH. 

"  By  the  moon's  faint  light,  as  the  village  maid 

Trips  over  the  meadows  alone 
She  feels  her  soul  sick  and  her  heart  beating  hi^h 

As  she  wends  by  the  '  haunted  stone/ 
And  all  the  young  ideas  that  filled  her  young  brain 

Scud  away  on  the  twilight  breeze. 
As  she  fancies  she  sees  the  pale,  pale  ghost 

Roam  troubled  amongst  the  tall  trees." 

"  Saint  Kenny's  bush  "  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the 
large  meadow  which  constitutes  the  lawn  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion  house  of  the  estate  on  which  the  ruined 
Priory,  old  church-yard,  and  the  very  pretty  little  Pro- 
testant church  of  Aghavoe  are  all  huddled  together  in  a 
very  romantic  and  picturesque  group.  It  certainly  wears 
an  aspect  somewhat  sombre  and  melancholy,  from  the 
lonelmess  and  sUence  of  its  situation,  and  from  its  great 
size  and  aged  appearance.  It  seems  to  have  been  planted 
there  by  some  rude  hand,  long  since  mouldered  into  its 
native  dust,  to  mark  the  place  where  some  beloved 
relative  or  friend  closed  their  mortal  career  by  sudden 
sickness  or  accident,  or  what  is  more  probable,  in  com- 
memoration of  some  deed  of  blood  committed  here 
by  the  red  hand  of  the  robber  or  outlaw.  Notwith- 
standing its  great  age  it  appears  as  healthy  and  vig- 
ourous  as  if  it  were  but  a  "  quick  "  and  every  summer 
displays  as  gorgeous  a  robe  of  foliage  and  white  blossoms 
as  any  other  of  the  numerous  hawthorns  with  which 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  literally  crowded.  In  a 
circular  area  of  several  yards  in  diameter  around  the 
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Iiush  no  grass  or  herbage  has  even  appeared  abu«  Us 
surface  of  the  earth ;  this  somewhat  curious  tact  is 
explained  by  the  "  knowing  ones  "  of  the  neighbourbood 
to  be  the  consequence  of  the  effect  which  supernatatil 
and  unearthly  footsteps  must  have  on  the  s<iil.  "ft 
liard  for  grass  "  <hey  wisely  observe  to  any  pes* 
noticing  the  circumstance  "'  tis  hard  for  grass  to  gW" 
near  St.  Keiuiy's  bush  and  as  many  ghosts  an'  spfiitt 
walkin"  around  it  every  night  in  the  year  as  tlwn's 
stars  in  the  sky,  the  Lord  bless  and  purtect  us  trt 
harm."  No  person  now  living  ever  rcmembeis  li 
bush  to  increase  a  bit  in  size  nor  has  it  decreased,  \ 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  superstitions  of  the  iieij. 
bouring  villagers,  as  it  is  affirmed  and  believed  thai 
any  person  who  would  injure  it,  whether  througji 
design  or  accident,  would  subject  themselves  to  t 
most  dreadful  calamities  that  the  guardi;in  spirit  of  ll 
bush  could  bring  upon  them,  and  moreover  it  is  believet 
that  any  house  in  which  any  part  of  it  would  be  bumd 
would  be  consumed  by  fire  "  afore  that  day  i 
month." 

I  have  said  before  that  this  bush  seems  to  have  b 
erected  as  a  memento  or  "  monniment  "  to  the  memory 
of  some  person  or  persons  who  came  by  their  death  b 
some  sudden  means  in  this  isolated  spot.  It  is  general^ 
known  that  in  the  country  districts  of  Ireland  tt  hal 
been  a  custom  from  time  immemorial,  to  place  s 
mark,  generally  a  thorn  quick,  to  point  out  those  pi 
where  a  murder  has  been  committed,  or  where  any  tr 
had  died  suddenly  by  any  means.  After  it  Iwing  plante 
every  person  who  passed  the  way  cast  a  stone  at  tb 
monument ;  in  process  of  time,  the  heap  increase^ 
until  it  at  last  assumed  a  size  sufficiently  large  to  at 
tract  the  attention  of  every  person  who  went  the  way, 
who  in  their  turn,  added  their  "  voluntary "   to  I' 
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l^ile.  until  from  incessant  additions,  it  formed  a  large 

J^und,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Irish  language, 

*  cairns.*'       Thus,    turn    where    you    will,    you    will 

Hieet  with  these  rude,  but  still  romantic  and  interesting 

testimonials  of  the  reverential  feelings  which  the  simple 

Irish  peasant  ever  entertains  for  the  departed.    There  is 

no  highway,  public  road,  or  boreen  that  you  will  not  find 

them  on,  even  in  the  fields,  where  roads  ran  in  old  times, 

you  will  frequently  meet  them.    By  "  Saint  Kennys' 

bush  "  a  public  road  ran  some  years  ago,  and  although 

around  it  there  appears  no  heap  of  moss-grown  stone,  yet 

there  was  a  large  pile  of  them  until  some  Goth  of  the  W — 

family,  in  whose  possession  the  place  has  been  this  great 

many  years,  barbarously  removed  them  about  seventy 

3^ars  ago.    All  these  circumstances  combined,  incline  me 

to  think,  despite  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  wise  folk  of 

the  neighbourhood,  that  this  far-famed  bush  is  neither 

more  nor  less  than  the  remains  of  what  had  been  once, 

a  genuine  Irish  cairn. 

*'But  icile  would  the  attempt  be, 
« Vain  the  hope  and  vainer  the  endeavour  '  *' 

to  convince  the  neighbouring  rustics  of  this  fact.  No — 
it  sprung  *'  cliver  an*  clane  "  from  the  blood  of  some 
Irish  saint  who  was  "  kilt  and  murdhered,  the  Lord 
save  us,"  at  Saint  Canice*s  funeral. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther  with  our  story,  perhaps 
it  would  be  proper  to  stop  to  inquire  who  this  Saint 
Canice  or  Kenny  was,  of  whose  death  and  burial  there 
are  so  many  wonderftil  stories  told  through  the  Queen's 
County  and  the  districts  adjacent. 

Saint  Canice  was  certainly  a  pious,  good  and  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Irish  church.  He  flourished  in  the  6th 
century,  and  at  an  early  age  betook  himself  to  piety  and 
seclusion.    We  read  of  him  in  ancient  records   tbsiX  he 
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manifested  his  vocation  for  the  clerical  profession  by 
his  favourite  occupation,  "  of  framing  of  osiers  ami 
and  twigs,  littJe  wooden  churches,  and  fashioning  the 
furniture  thereunto  appwrtaining."  The  ancient  city  of 
Kilkenny  seems  to  have  Ijeen  the  scene  of  his  eaifct 
operations,  for  we  learn  from  ancient  authentic  docu- 
ments, that  he  founded  tJie  original  church  in  that  city. 
early  in  the  6th  century,  which  still  bears  his  name.  He 
founded  also  an  abbey  in  Kilkenny,  now  in  n  ' 
the  year  of  Christ,  560,  we  find  him  at  Roscrea,  where 
he  also  founded  some  buildings  for  ecclesiastical  pni- 
poses,  and  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the  four  gospels,  which 
some  affirm  to  be  still  extant,  but  which  urtatnly  existed 
at  a  very  comparatively  recent  period.  It  is  very 
probable  that  he  was  at  Aughavoe  at  some  period 
of  his  life,  as  an  abbey  church  was  erected  her* 
at  a  very  remote  era.  which  continued  to 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  and,  of  course, 
the  ecclesiastical  seat  of  that  diocese,  until  1284,  w" 
Geoffry  de  St,  Leger,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  finished  t 
building  of  the  present  church  of  Saint  Canice,  f 
Kilkenny,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Bishop  Hu^ 
Mapleton  in  1334.  This  church  was  then  endowed  a 
the  diocesan  church  of  Ossory.  and  the  seat  of  ecclesias* 
tical  government  removed  from  Aughavoe  to  it, 
making  every  possible  allowance  as  to  the  probabilit* 
of  St.  Canice's  being  at  Aughavoe,  and  even  of  h» 
having  closed  his  mortal  career  in  the  holy  sohtudesof 
that  venerable  structure,  no  person  of  enlightened  mio 
can  attach  any  credit  to  the  ridiculous  legend  whid 
has  now  called  our  attention  to  this  ancienl  seat  < 
learning,  piety  and  religion. 

But  good  sirs,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  here  that  1  9 
out  on  a  story-telling  expedition,  and  that  instead  0 
keeping  within  my  limits,  I  have  been,  at  the  end  of 
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column,  found  trespassing  on  unknown  lands — in  fact, 
enacting  the  critic — aping  the  antiquarian — I  thank 
you,  kind  sirs,  for  the  hint,  and  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  will  I  proceed  with  my  story 
of 

ST.    KENNY'S   BUSH. 

On  a  very  sultry  evening,  in  the  latter  end  of  July 
1836,  I  was  crossing  the  field  in  which  the  above  men- 
tioned bush  is  situated.  Suddenly  a  tremendous  shower 
of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  came 
on.  It  had  been  for  some  time  previous  threatening, 
but  it  came  so  suddenly,  that  I  had  not  time  to  gain 
any  house,  altho'  some  cabins  lay  within  a  short  distance. 
I  immediately  ran  to  the  "  bush,"  and  on  arriving  there 
found  several  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  making  hay, 
in  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  who,  like  me,  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  timely  shelter  which  the  old  hawthorn 
afforded  to  them. 

After  the  usual  salutations  were  interchanged,  and 
some  common-place  remarks  about  the  weather,  and 
the  sudden  change  which  it  had  experienced,  I  resolved, 
seeing  an  old  man  in  the  group,  who  I  often  heard 
lauded  for  deep  knowledge  in  every  subject  connected 
with  "  ould  anshent  times,"  and  who  pretended  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  everything  relating  to 
ghosts,  fairies,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
world  of  spirits,  to  hear  the  curious  story  which  I  knew 
was  current  thro'  the  country,  about  this  remarkable 
locality. 

**  This  fine  old  whitethorn,"  I  remarked,  "  has  proved 
very  friendly  to  us,  in  the  excellent  shelter  which  it  has 
afforded  us  from  this  tremendous  shower." 

"  Ough  an*  ids  thrue  for  you,"  returned  tbe  old  man, 
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' '  many's  the  one  that  same  bush  gave  shelter  to  both  by 
day  and  by  night  this  thousand  long  years  baclt." 

'■  This  thousand  years,"  I  re-echoed,  "  why,  l-airy, 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  us  that  this  bush  has  survived 
the  storms  and  other  accidents  of  a  thousand  years," 

"  Begor,  that's  a  quare  question,"  answered  old  Lairyi 
somewhat  piqued  at  my  seeming  to  doubt  the  accur&cj 
of  his  intormation,  "  shure  enough  ids  yourself  raed  t' 
good  fist  ov  your  time,  not  to  know  more  nor  that  con- 
sarnin'  the  blessed  Saint  Kenny  and  his  holy  bush." 

"  Why,  Larry,  I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  Irish 
saints,  and  amongst  the  rest,  I  have  seen  some  accouQtl 
of  Saint  Kenny,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertaii 
correctly  whether  he  was  ever  at  Aughavoe  or  not." 

"  Nor  you  niver  hard  any  minshin  med  of  the  berrin' 
of  Saint  Kenny,  or  how  this  very  identical  bush  that' 
now  batein'  oS  the  rain  iv  us  better  nor  any  numberd 
in  Roscrea,  sprung  up  sponthanously  all  iv  a  suddint  oa 
iv  the  blood  of  a  holy  bishop  that  was  kilt  at  ha 
funeral  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word,"  I  replied, 

"  Well  well,  bud  that  bates  the  little  dish.  Well  Iha 
Ignorance  of  the  young  tribe  iv  people  that's  growin"  now 
IS  araazin'.  You  and  every  one  like  you  goin'  to  schod 
indeed,  aye,  larnin'  cipherin',  an'  book-keepin',  an'  gram* 
mar,  an'  jeography,  and  jommethry,  an'  aH  them  divil'r 
mess  iv  outlandish  things  that  has  neither  manin'  nor 
understandin'  in  im,  an'  never  payin'  the  laste  attentioa^ 
to  the  history  of  o\u-  own  darlint  ould  Irelant,  an'  aH 
the  fine  ould  kings  and  prences  an'  holy  people  that 
flourished  in  id  long  ago  as  thick  as  midges." 

"  Why  certainly  we  ought  to  make  ourselves  acquainted; 
with  the  history  of  our  own  country,"  I  answered.  "  But 
there  are  so  many  conflicting  stories,  so  many  writers  of 
different  oninions,  and  so  many  ridiculous  and  silly  tra* 
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difions  and  legends  respecting  this  island,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  which  is  right 
or  which  is  wrong." 

**  Faix  an'  that's  no  lie  anyhow,"  said  Larry,  *'  an'  sure 
its  no  great  wondher  them  rascals  ov  farriners  an'  people 
of  other  creeds  and  sex  would  run  down  poor  Irelant  an' 
Irishmen,  when  those  that's  bred,  bom  and  rared  in  her 
own  green,  flowery  valleys,  cares  so  Uttle  about  her,  as  to 
know  no  more  of  her  ancient  history,  than  I  do  ov 
the  jammethry  ov  the  Hebrew  language.  Och,  indeed, 
indeed,  ye  need  not  sneer  an'  tither  that  away  ondher 
your  teeth,  id's  the  naked  truth  I  am  speakin',  an'  more 
nor  that,  I'U  be  bound  id's  a  grate  sin  along  wid  the  shame, 
to  be  so  careless  intirely  ov  our  native  country." 

"  Your  remarks  are,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  just, 
Larry,  and  I  think  those  persons  who  have  a  means  and 
an  opportunity,  very  culpable,  in  not  applying  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  without  knowing 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  history^  science,  and  literature  of  our  native 
'  home.' " 

"  Och,  forreer  geh,**  sighed  Larry,  "  along  wid  every 
other  misfortune  the  bloody  Saxon  invadhers  brought 
upon  us  they  banished  the  good  ould  Irish  language 
from  the  country  a' most  entirely,  and  that  is  the  poor 
case.  Oh  boys,  iv  ye  knew  the  beauties  ov  the  Irish 
tongue,  you  would  be  ashamed  to  be  all  your  lifetime 
talking  that  dirty  romance  of  brukken  English  that  has 
neither  softness  nor  tenderness  in  it.  I  hould  yous  a 
taster  if  Edward  O'Flaherty,  (Larry  looked  archly 
and  smiled  at  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  group)  knew 
how  to  spake  in  Irish  to  Mary-Anne  Finn  he'd  have  her 
an'  his  hearth  long  enough  ago,  instead  of  having  that 
iaUherum  swag,  Jemmy  Whelan,  that's  good  for  neither 
king  or  country,  rippin'  out  every  stitch  that  he  sews. 
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an'  in  danger  ov  losin'  her  every  mortual  minnit  iv  Us 
life." 

"  What  good  id  be  in  me  talking  Irish  to  her,  if  she 
didn't  understhand  id,"  smilingly  remarked  Edward. 

"  Troth  if  she  didn't  a  self,"  said  Larry,  "  the  very 
sound  ov  id  ud  coax  the  birds  iv  the  bushes." 

"  I  wondher,"  remarked  a  beautiful  rosy-cheeked  young 
woman  in  the  party,  "  I  wondher  you  that  had  such 
winnin'  ways  about  you,  that  you  didn't  throw  id  oxtt 
some  sthreel  iv  a  woman,  an'  not  be  as  you  are,  an  ould 
batchelor  working  an'  slavin'  from  sunrise  till  sunset  fot 
another  man's  childher  ?  " 

A  general  laugh  followed  this  volley,  so  happily  directed 
by  the  blooming  Hester  Shiel  agaiist  the  village  Malthas. 

"  Och,"  said  Larry,  as  soon  as  the  laughter  subsided, 
"  there's  more  married  nor  churns,  an'  if  my  childhef 
never  make  me  laugh  they'll  never  make  me  cry." 

"  Mr.  Cunningham,"  said  I,  addressing  Larry  (for  I 
was  impatient  to  hear  the  story  of  Saint  Kenny),  "  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  that  beautiful  story 
about  Saint  Kenny's  bush,  and  not  be  wasting  your  talk 
on  these  jeering  dhalleens." 

"  Augh,  then,  id's  m>'sclf  that  will  an'  welkim,  tho' 
indeed,  iv  I'd  do  as  I  ought  I  wouldn't,  because  people 
havin'  fine  books,  an'  education  to  read  em',  I  think, 
ought  to  be  more  ondherstandin'  in  them  matthers 
than  a  simple  lillierate  man  like  me,  but  howsomdever, 
as  you  requested  id  ov  me,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  id,  an'  yous  all  boys  an'  girls,  iv  yez  pays  atteatioOt 
will  all  hear  what  yous  niver  hard  afore  maybe,  about 
the  wondherful  miracle  that  caused  tliis  bush  to  be 
here  this  very  minnit,  an'  every  word  ov  id  as  thrue 
as  Gospel." 

The  young  folk  promised  to  pay  the  utmost  attention, 
and  old  Larry,   having  henun'd  and  coughed  several 
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times,  and  wiping  the  "  pasperashion,  savin'  yer 
prisences,"  off  his  polished  brow  with  his  "  ould 
grindher,"  thus  commenced  : — 

•*  Well,  boys  an'girls — ^genteels  as  you  are — about  1300 
or  1400  years  ago,  there  flourished  in  Irelant  a  holy  man 
iv  the  name  iv  Saint  Kenny.  To  be  sure  there  was  at 
that  time,  as  many  saints  in  this  nation,  as  there's  yolla 
posies  in  that  meadow  fominst  us.  Don't  you  see,  turn 
your  eyes  where  you  will,  all  thim  fine  ould  abbeys  an' 
monasteries,  an'  ould  churches,  and  ivery  one  iv  *em  as 
full  of  saints  an'  monks  an'  holy  people  as  ever  they  could 
stick.  Och,  mavrone,  there  was  no  oppression  ov  the  poor 
in  them  times,  no  taxes  nor  tithes,  nor  peelers  or  land 
jobbers,  to  harriss  the  unforthunate  people,  bud  every  one 
was  happy  an'  continted,  an'  shure  'twas  no^wondher  that 
people  could  lay  their  minds  to  their  souls,  an'  so  they  did, 
fur  half  the  men  an' women  iv  the  country  had  their  names 
enrolled  in  the  Roman  calendher.  Well,  among  the  rest, 
was  Saint  Kenny,  an'  a  holy  an'  blissid  man  he  was.  He 
was  bom  somewhere  in  the  district  iv  the  Fitzpathricks, 
an'  at  an  early  age  he  showed  sich  good  morals,  that  his 
father  sint  him  to  Salamanca,  or  some  other  grand  college 
on  the  continent,  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  'man* 
cipcUion  at  all,  at  all,  an'  niver  a  priest  could  be  ordhained 
in  this  country,  no  more  nor  they  could  crown  a  king  in  id 


now." 


"  A  liar  ud  want  to  have  a  good  memory,*'  said  a  man 
standing  by,  laughing.  "  'While  ago  you  wor  braggin' 
about  the  happy  state  iv  Irelant,  and  now  you  say  that  no 
clergjmian  could  be  ordhained  here,  because  the  'man- 
cipation  wasn't  granted." 

"  No  I  didn't  say  clergymen  ;  I  only  sid  priests  ;  sure 
every  gossoon  knows  that  ministhers  could  be  med  any 
time  here." 

"  Och  murdher,  murdher,"  shouted  the  man  again, 
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"  such  prassoughin  I  niver  hard  in  my  whole  lite,  ha.  U, 
ha !  ministers  indeed !  oh  what  a  historian  you  are,  u' 
the  wide  world  knowin'  that  in  the  time  ov  the  liishista 
that  there  wasn't  a  mintsther  in  the  univarsal  globe,  not 
no  business  iv  'im.  Besides  you  sed  that  there  wm  dA 
oppression  iv  the  poor,  at  the  time  ov  the  saints,  an'  whM 
greater  oppression  iv  the  people  could  be  made  in  Uw 
world  than  to  hinder  "em  to  make  their  own  clargj'  ? " 

"  Aye,  bud  if  there  wor  no  Prodestins  in  the  world  tl 
there  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse— the  bloody  thievin* 
Danes  that  murdhered  all  the  ould  Irish,  tal  King  Bnifl 
swep'  'em  claiie  out  of  the  counthry  at  Clontarf." 

Larry's  face  swelled,  and  his  eyes  literally  flashed  witi 
rage  at  finding  himself  meshed  so  completely  in  toils  a 
his  own  weaving,  and,  to  end  the  dispute,  I  resolved  n 
interfere. 

"  You  are  right,  Larry,"  I  remarked.  "  and  it's  va 
probable  that  they  also  compelled  the  Irish  to  ( 
abroad  to  be  educated,  for  they  were  ignorant  savage^ 
and  moreover,  they  were  quite  hostile  to  the  Christiaa 
religion." 

"  Wasn't  that  wliat  I  was  sayin',  tal  the  spalpeen  ii 
themipted  me,  that  knows  no  more  about  sich  things  oc 
this  rake  in  my  fist." 

"  Well  Larry,  proceed,  if  you  please,  with  your  stocy.' 

"  I  will,  for  if  there  be  some  anmannerly  dogs  in  tl 
crowd,  that  can't  keep  their  red-rag  to  themselves,  who 
their  betthers  is  spakin,  there's  some  that  knows  more  nq 
that,  an'  I  think  it  a  pity  to  punish  the  innocent  for  tl 
guilty  :— 

"  WellasI  was  sayin' a  while  ago,  Saint  Kenny's  fatbl 
sent  him  abroad  beyant  the  salt  seas  to  school,  and  whe 
he  was  finished  his  studies, home  he  came  tohisown  natiw 
country  again.  Well,  as  soon  as  he  was  recovered  (fa 
youall  knowyoungcoUegians  isalwayspuny  afther  ci 
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from  college)  he  giv  himself  up  to  medithation  an'  prayer 
an'  fastin'  entirdy.  And,  thinkin'  his  father's  place  too 
public,  he  retired  to  a  lime-kiln,  near  the  spot  where  Saint 
Kenn]r's  church  in  Kilkenny  now  stands.  Well,  to  be  sure 
an'  sartain,  many  pious  Christians  flocked  to  see  the  holy 
yoong  priest,  so  that,  behold  yous,  his  cell  at  the  eye  ov 
the  lime-kiln  couldn't  hould  them  all,  no  faix,nor  the  tithe 
ov  them.  Well,  bedad,  one  night  an  angel  came  to  him  in 
a  blaze  ov  light,  an'  he  in  bed,  an'  toiUd  him  to  build  a 
church  near  the  lime-kiln,  where  all  the  pious  people  could 
hear  mass  every  Sunday.  To  be  sure,  the  poor  young 
innocent  priest  was  never  at  sich  an  amplush  in  his  life,  he 
was  not  able,  nor  didn't  know  how  to  lay  a  stone  in  a 
buildin',  an'  he  had  no  money  to  pay  min  to  do  id.  Well, 
the  angel  tould  him  to  build  id  ov  osiers  and  sticks,  and 
then  to  plaster  id  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  holy 
saint  done  so  an'  made  an  illigant  little  church  of 
sticks,  which  stood  there  many  hundred  years,  till  the 
Catholics,  gettin'  strong  and  rich,  built  that  beautiful 
cathedral  in  ids  stead,  which  stands  there  to  this  very 
minnit.  Well,  when  he  had  that  job  finished,  he  went  to 
Roscrea,  and  done  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  and  convarted 
many  of  them  heretic  Danes  an'  furriners  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  Well,  he  was  sittin'  one  beautiful  summer's 
evenin'  undher  a  fine  ould  oak  tree,  an'  he  readin'  his  office 
when  be  parcaived  a  young  man  riding  on  an  ould  grey 
horse  comin'  up  toarst  him.  '  God  save  you  sir,'  sed 
the  young  man,  puttin'  his  hand  to  his  hat.  '  God  bless 
you,  my  man,'  sed  the  saint — '  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 
'  My  master — the  great  chieftain  O'Moore,  of  Dunna- 
maise — ^wantsyou,  sir,  in  a  great  haste;  an'  he  sent  you 
this  letter,  and  desired  me  to  bring  you  off  this  very 
night,  as  he  can't  do  at  all  without  you  to-morrow,' 
sed  the  youne;  man.  The  saint  immediately  set  off  wid 
the  boy,  and  the  ould  grey  mare  carried  em  both  gallant 
tal  they  kem  to  Aughavoe,  where,  just  as  she  was  trottin 
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over  the  bridge  where  poor  Lalor  was  kilt  wid  the  black- 
feet.shestumbledan'fell  into  the  ford  (there'wasnobriip 
there  at  aU,  at  all,  that  time,  be  reason  id  wasn't  built  in 
id)  an' was  drowned ;  well,  id  was  duskish,  an"  the  saint  aa" 
the  boy  didn't  knowwhat  to  do,  bekase  therewas  no  hoo 
or  home  idin  miles  of  the  place  at  that  time — sodowolbei 
lay  on  the  spot  where  the  ould  abbey  now  stands,  underl 
great  big  ivy  bush  that  stood  there  then.  Well,  thej 
fell  asleep,  an'  when  they  wakened,  the  Lord  save  u 
there  they  seen  a  beautiful  green  bower,  like  a  suramer* 
house,  over  em,  witliout  one  single  drop  ov  dewor  moistm 
upon  em.  Well,  Saint  Kenny  fell  on  his  knees  and  gi 
thanks  to  God  for  havin'  done  sich  a  miracle,  a 
bcdad,  siz  he  to  himself,  this  is  a  warning  for  me  6 
build  an  abbey  here  to  convart  souls  to  God,  Well,  in  tl 
morning  he  set  out  to  Dunnamase,  an'  havin'  finisbedi  h 
business  there,  he  brought  tradesmen  an'  everythJin 
wantin'  to  build  an  abbey  in  Aughavoe,  from  O'Moore'i 
country.  In  the  coorse  of  a  short  time  the  abbey  b 
finished,  an'  a  beauliful  chapel,  where  the  little  ProtestaBi 
church  now  stands  ;  and  Saint  Kenny  brought  friars  a 
monks  from  all  parts,  and  had  free-schools  for  the  whtdf 
nation  who  sent  their  sons  there.  Bud,  to  make  my  ton 
story  short,  St.  Kenny  got  ould  at  last  an"  died,  Wei 
when  the  news  ov  his  death  wint  round  the  country,  sid 
crowds  of  noblemin  and  clargy  was  never  seen  as  kon  ' 
his  berrin' — all  the  men  of  Ossory,  an'  Kilkenny,  a 
Roscrea,  came,  av  coorse,  an'  a  great  number  * 
O'Moore's  people  keni  from  Leix.  Well,  when  tJie  corp 
was  brought  out  in  the  goold  mounted  collin.  the  AughS 
voe  men  turned  towards  the  new  churchyard  him 
had  med ;  bud  bless  my  sowl,  but  the  Kilkenny  r 
insisted  an  takin'  im  home  wid  em  to  Kilkenny 
Well,  the  Aughavoe  people  wouldn't  consint,  and  i 
bloody  row  took  place  ;  all  the  Leix  people  joined  tb 
Aughjivoe   men   agin   th«  '  Kilkenny   bo>-s,'   an"   : 
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her  niver  took  place  before  or  since  in  Aughavoe, 
[h  yous  all  know  many  a  skull  was  smashed  in  the 
Aughavoe  from  that  day  to  this.  Well  such  oceans 
od  was  niver  seen  as  was  running  in  rivers  about  the 
;  an'  the  '  boys  of  Kikenny '  was  gaining  the  day, 
rought  the  coffin  in  spite  of  their  enimies  up  as  far  as 
pot  where  we  now  stand,  God  bless  id,  when  the  Leix 
always  foremost  in  glory,  rushed  on  to  the  assistance 
;ir  neighbours  of  Aughavoe,  an  ids  then  the  rippin' 
place  ;  why  Watherloo  or  Vinegar-hill  was  no  more 
nor  a  flay-bite — hundrets  of  min  was  seen  tumblin* 
&  Kilkenny  side,  whilst  not  one  of  the  Leix  lads  even 
lurted — till  at  last  they  had  to  lay  down  the  corpse 
ht  for  their  life.  Well,  after  many  a  life  had  been 
a  great  big  black  ravin  flew  over  their  heads,  and 
1  to  sing  out  as  plain  as  A  B  C, '  spill  no  more  blood  ! 
no  more  blood ! '  So  all  the  combatants  ceased 
hands  and  lookin'  around  in  amaze,  they  seen  two 
s  the  very  peelin*  picthur  ov  one  another  sailin' 
t  in  a  sea  of  human  blood,  they  were  all  shocked,  an' 
)ndher  ;  an*  kneeling  down  an  the  bare  ground,  they 
»red  pardon  ov  their  sins,  an'  all  shuck  hands  an 
Dot.  They  wint  to  open  the  cofiin,  but,  augh  !  they 
t  as  well  try  to  carry  the  steeple  above  an  their  back. 
>flSn  could  be  opened,  an'  so  they  took  one  to  Kil- 
Yf  an'  that's  the  reason  that  no  one  ever  knew  which 
e  or  at  Saint  Kenny's  church  in  Kilkenny,  the  holy 
is  berried.  Well,  when  the  two  parties  had  peace 
they  dug  a  great  big  grave  near  the  church  to  bury 
that  was  kilt  in  the  fray  in  id.  When  they  went  to 
the  bodies,  they  wor  past  countin'  a'most.  Bud, 
jewel,  what  was  their  surprise,  when  they  found 
ig  the  rest  a  holy  bishop  who  kem  from  Munster  to 
'  St.  Kenny.  He  was  an  the  very  identical  spot 
3  this  bush  is  stannin',  and  the  moment  they  riz  him 
aill  opened  out,  becase  'twas  split  vrad  a.  dough,  and 


out  asayof  blood  rushed  an  the  ground, and  bdioWytte  I 
a  great  big  white-thorn  bush  run  up  out  iv  the  blood,  tt*  1 
Lord  piutect  uz,  an'  that  was  the  very  bush  thai  we  «  I 
nowstanninundher;an'  id  has  never  grew  a  morse!  l»gp  I 
nor  littler  from  that  day  to  this— nor  never  wiU  to  tk6T 
ovdoom,  an'  becase  the  people  doesn't  know  the^aint- 
nanie  that  was  kilt,  id  was  kalt  St.  Kenny's  bu^.  "^ 
though  id  has  the  name  of  been  haunted,  it  isn't  lb" 
bishop  that's  roamin'  about  id  every  night,  but  llwi 
murdherin  blaggards  that  war  kilt  at  the  berrin." 

The  rain  and  thunder  had  by  this  time  comjilt't'l 
ceased,  and  after  thanking  Larry  Cunningham  fm'* 
amusing  narration,  I  turned  my  steps  to  home,  * 
pleased  with  tiie  amusement  the  story  of  St,  K'H'i/* 
bush  al¥orded  me- 

The  beautiful  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  priory  ares' 
considerable.  It  was  finished  in  the  chastest  stylf « 
Gothic  architecture ;  several  of  the  windows  are  stiD 
entire,  and  in  their  beautiful  design  and  the  rich  caiv!»8 
of  their  stone  mullions,  bespeak  the  expense  and  labav. 
which  was  bestowed  on  this  magnificent  record  of  fl« 
early  piety  and  enthusiasm  of  our  ancestors.  Tht 
priory  chapel  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  Protestant 
chapel  of  ease,  but  does  not  retain  one-third  of  if^ 
former  dimensions.  Several  of  the  car\-ed  mitred  head^^^ 
which  ornamented  the  original  church  are  still  preservrf 
and  occupy  niches  in  the  entrance  front  of  the  piresciil 
church.  The  ancient  marble  font  of  the  establishmeol 
remains  still  in  the  churchyard  ;  it  was  of  a  hexangnbf 
form,  and  is  still  entire.  There  are  several  1 
tombs  in  the  church-yard,  but  the  most  ancient  i 
erected  by  Robert  Hedges  of  Borris-in-Ossory,  I 
a  Latin  epitaph  in  the  black  letter  character  recordiaj 
the  virtues,  piety,  and  affection  of  his  wife,  Jane  Hedges 
who  departed  this  life  in  April,  1O70. 

STEEL-PEN. 
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TALKS  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD.-No.  II. 

A   DEAD   man's   REVENGE. 

"  'Twa5  varied  much  vriih  terms  of  grief. 
And  eke  of  blood -congealing  fear. 
In  sooth  it  was  as  strange  a  tale 
As  ever  dwlt  on  human  ear.^—Old  EngHsh  Ballad. 

^ELL,  after  all,  let  the  world  say  what  it  may,  there  is 
^o  period  of  human  existence  to  be  at  all  compared 
"^th   the   endearing   and   unblemished   hours   of   our 
childhood.     This  is  a  position  which  I  have  long  ago 
assumed,  and  is  a  position  from  which  all  the  argument 
of  all  the  epicures,  sensualists,  and  men  of  pleasure  on 
the  great  globe  could  not  dislodge  me.     Who  is  there 
who  has  passed  "  the  witching  shores  of  childhood's 
clime,"  and  embarked  on  the  rough  and  tempestuous 
ocean  of  life,  or,  in  language  less  poetical,  who  is  there 
who  has  arrived  at  that  stage  of  natural  life  yclept 
manhood,  who  will  not  at  once  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  my  assertion  ?      Where  is  the  man  who, 
as  he  occasionally  recurs  in  memory  to  the  years  that 
are  flown,  and  to  the  dear  delightful  scenes  of  his  childish 
days,  and  conjures  up  in  ideality,  the  forms  of  his  dear- 
beloved  early  companions,   many  of  whom  are  now 
perhaps,    mouldering    in    the    village    churchyard,    or 
wanderers  in  a  distant  clime — ^who  will  not  feci  his 
heart   heave   and   swell   with   the   bitterest   emotions, 
his  cheeks  wet  with  "  the  big  round  tear,"  and  his  very 
utterance  choked  with  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his 
soul's  anguish ;  or,  if  his  feeling  can  permit  him  to  give 
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expression  to  his  grief,  would  not  break  forth  into  I 
sad,  but  stil!  beautiful  strain  of  the  Poel— 


"  Out  early  years,  our  eaily  years — 

Recall  them  not  again, 

The  memory  of  tormer  joys. 

The  pang  of  fatmer  pain. 

"  Wheca  ia  our  childhood  ?   where  aie  tlu 
The  playmates  of  the  heart : 
Whose  first  sweet  lesson  was  to  love. 
Whose  second  was  to  part. 

"  Alas  I    such  thoughts  can  only  weep  i 
The  heart's  most  bitter  rain; 
Oar  early  years,  our  early  years — 
Recall  them  not  a^ain." 

For  my  part — although  time  is  as  yet  but  yHt 
me — 1  feel  bitterly,  exquisitely  feel,  that  the 
of  my  mortality  is  clouded  tor  ever.  Often  do  I' 
lie  extended  on  my  bed,  amid  the  silence  and  looi 
of  midnight — wander  back  in  fancy  to  those  days 
I  knew  not  of  what  material  sorrow  was  compi 
when  I  could  hear  of  human  woe  without  knoq 
caring  what  was  meant  by  that  bitter,  bitter 
Often  do  I  wish  for  that  happy  time  again.  Oft* 
sigh  again  for  the  period  of  my  childhood ;  bul 
that  wish — how  fruitless  and  unavailing  !- 
childhood  is  like  the  first  love  of  the  Poet — 

'Tis  odour  fled  as  soon  as  shed. 

'Tis  morning's  winged  dream  ; 
'Tis  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again. 

On  life's  dull  stream." 

Then  I  can  be  a  child  no  more ;  no  more  am  I 
the  smiling  companions  of  my  early  days,  those 
mates  of  the  heart  "  in  whose  innocent  socu  "    ""  " 
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^^^rning  of  life.  No  more  do  the  guiltless  omuscments 
^f  those  days  present  a  charm  to  my  matured  hut 
'^tia.ted  taste.  No  more  can  I,  on  every  occasion, 
S*ve  utterance  to 

"  The  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind." 

f^.  short,  almost  every  feature  which  characterized  my 
*^^l<ihood  has  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  retains 
.^^^  an  imperfect  impression,  as  to  cause  more  pain 
^  their  faint  and  sickly  manifestation,  than  perhaps 
^^uld  arise  from  their  total  abandonment. 

However,  there  is  one  feature  which  still  retains  as 

r^^^inent  a  situation  in  my  character  as  ever  it  did 

^^  the  most  palmy  days  of  my  youth.      And  what  is 

^*iat,  gentle  reader  ?     I  blush  not  to  own  it,  even  in 

^Hose  wondrous  times  of  moral  and  intellectual  reform — 

fhose  enlightened  days  of  inquiry  and  philosophy.     It 

Js  my  enthusiastic  fondness  of  fiction,  romance,  and 

"legendary  lore."       Never  was  there  an  Irishman — 

and  who,  in  this  point,  can  compete  with  Irishmen  ? — 

more  fond  of  the  wild  and  supernatural,  or  of  inquiring 

into,  and  exploring*  every  incident  connected  with  the 

world  of  spirits.     I  well  recollect  when  the  promise  of 

a  "  fairy  tale,"  would  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  a 

buttered   cake   to   any   of   my    school-fellows ;      and 

although  these  feelings  have  been  somewhat  moderated, 

I   must  ever  bear  in    mind    the    degree    of    intense 

excitement,  and  trembling  and  nervous  attention,  with 

which  I  listened  to,  and  drank  in  such  marvellous  and 

wild  tales  as  the  following  : — 

Near  the  once  famous,  but  now  ruined,  village  of  A — , 
in  the  Queen's  County,  there  lived  a  snug  farmer  named 
Moran.  This  man  had  a  son,  named  Thomas,  a  wild 
airy  fellow,  whose  sole  occupation  consisted  in  cock- 
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fighting,  card-playing,  and — what  crowns  the  fist  A 
lustic  vices — whiskey -drinking.  From  the  time  tb» 
he  had  acquired  his  fifteenth  year,  he  never  vas,  axsti 
from  the  fair  of  A — ,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  drinking 
cursing,  and  fighting,     Tom  was  an  inveterate  lovtrol 


and  even  when  he  was  a  child,  he  evinced  his  p 
disposition  for  warfare  by  constantly  carrying  wi 
him  an  alpeen,  which  he  employed  in  beating  t 
neighbours'  pigs  and  cows,  or  in  industriously  stiikin 
at  and  decapitating  every  luckless  netUe.  flagger,  uo 
buch-a  lawn-buie,'  which  lay  in  his  path,  exclaiming 
at  the  same  time,  "  I'm  the  fella  that  'ill  lick  de  gah 
out  of  de  '  Paudeen '  when  I  grow  big,"  He  dii 
"  grow  big,"  and  with  his  size  and  years  waxed  stroaf; 
in  ferocity  and  wickedness,  so  that  by  the  time  t 
had  arri\-ed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  the  lion  (i 
the  fair  green  of  A — ,  and  the  terror  of  the  surraun^ol 
district.  From  what  the  reader  has  seen  of  Tom  Moran^ 
character  tie  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  man  so  nr"*^ 
attached  to  the  rough  pleasures  of  the  field,  and  s 
an  admirer  of  the  stern  scenes  of  warfare  could  I 
much  affected  by  that  tender  and  noble,  yet  perpleida 
passion,  which  savages,  and  sentimentalists,  peasant! 
and  poets,  all  concur  in  denominating  "  Love,"  T 
Tom  was  an  Irishman,  and, 
■■  Love  15  the  soul  of  a  brave  Irishman, 
He  lovea  all  that's  lovely,  lovea  all  that  he  can, 
Wiih  his  sprig  o£  shillelagh,  and  sliamcock  so  green," 

'  Bough  a  lawn  buie,  or  buachU  an  baidhe,  Anglicc,  "  The 
with  the  yellow  head  "  (Senecio  jacoboea).  This  is  the  Muni 
rag-wort  growing  in  every  ditch,  and  having  attma  a  j 
high,  and  crowned  with  l.irge  golden  flowers,  in  corymbs,  tibi 
it  dcrincs  its  Celtic  aaine; 
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Tom,  though  a  disciple  of  Mars,  was  a  zealous 
y  of  the  softer  deities,  and  paid  the  usual  homage 
e  altar  of  Venus  and  the  '*  blind  archer."  He  was 
liversal  favourite  among  the  girls,  for  Irish  lasses 
coorse,"  have  some  of  the  spirit  of  Irish  lads,  and 
i  prefer  to  all  others,  the  stout,  bucksome,  brave 
1 "   who  would   take  a  "  knock  down  "   for  their 

in  good  feeling,  or  give  a  knock  down  in  exchange, 
50  Moran,  from  his  *'  divil-may-care  "  disposition, 

that  free  and  confiding  effrontery  which  he 
;ssed,  and  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders 
e  Irish  peasantry,  was  always  well  received  among 
hackeens, 

►wever,  although  Tom,  in  the  words  of  the  song, 
ed  all  that  was  lovely,"  yet  there  was  one  *'  bright 
iar  star  "  to  which  he  paid  more  than  ordinary 
ition.  This  was  Sally  M'Cabe,  the  daughter  of  a 
ibouring  cottier,  who  lived  about  half  a  mile  from 
esidence  of  Moran.  This  young  woman  was  now 
T  twentieth  year ;  her  mother  was  dead,  and  her 
r  had  no  child  but  her,  and  one  son  named  Richard, 
t  a  year  older  than  Sally.  She  was  very  handsome, 
ant  girl,  full  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  colleens 
t  her,  but  it  would  be  paying  a  very  sorry  compli- 
;  to  Tom  Moran's  judgment  to  say  that  she  did 
"  ding  them  a'.'*  Tom  was  unremitting  in  his 
itions  to  her,  and  Sally  returned  his  love  with  an 
tion  more  pure  and  holy  and  disinterested  than 
's  rude  and  unpolished  nature  could  lustly 
eciate. 

e  encouraged  him  to  demand  her  in  marriage 
r  father,  but  her  father,  knowing  Tom's  character, 
d  not  hear  of  such  a  proposition,  and  peremptorily 
ed  to  accede  to  their  request,  adding,  that  he 
d  rather  '*  cry  over  the  corpse  of  his  beloved  child. 
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than  see  her  united  to  a  man  of  drunken,  riotous,  and 
immoral  character." 

Sally   loved   her  old   father   sincerely,   and  though 
he  thwarted  her  inclinations,  she  could  not  think  01 
embittering  the  few  daj's  which  remained  to  him  of 
his   mortal   existence,   by   any   disobedience  oi  heis; 
she  communicated  her  intentions  to  her  lover,  and  he, 
finding  all  remonstrance  to  the  contrary  of  no  aval 
consented  to  remain  single  on  condition  that  she  wouU 
be  his  when  her  father  died  ;   to  this  she  fondly  agreed, 
and    Tom    became    less    solicitous    about    immediate 
happiness. 

But  the  patience  of  the  lovers  was  not  long  to  suffer 
this  trial.  Old  McCabe  had  been  long  verging  to  his 
fin«il  end ;  he  had  been  for  years  labouring  under 
sorrows  and  complicated  diseases,  his  days  were  many, 
and  he  now  wished,  if  it  were  the  will  of  Heaven,  to 
be  translated  from  the  pains  and  feelings  of  this  wicked 
world.  At  length  that  wish  was  granted,  and  be  in  a 
short  time  after  the  occurrences  above  related  gave  up 
his  earthly  tenement,  and  winged  his  way  to  a  happier 
and  more  permanent  habitation.  He  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  cemetery,  and  for  some  time  after  hi? 
doath,  Sally  remained  inconsolable  for  his  loss.  But 
with  most  young  persons,  every  wound  except  that 
sting  which  baffled  hope  of  unrequited  love  leaves 
rankling  in  the  heart,  is  easily  cured,  and  Sally  McCabe, 
cheered  by  Tom  Moran's  renewed  protestations  of  love 
and  esteem,  soon  recovered  her  former  serenity  and 
gaiety  of  temper,  and  as  the  summer  skies  never  look 
so  beautiful  as  after  a  thunder-storm,  so  looked  Sallv 
rather  better  than  ever  after  the  first  impulse  of  grie; 
had  subsided.  The  roses  of  health  and  beauty  played 
more  bright  and  beautiiul  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes, 
though  dimmed  for  a  while  with  the  clouds  of  griei. 
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shone  forth  again  with  a  purer  and  lovelier  blue.  She 
soon  was  the  same  laughing  and  gay  girl,  and  now  that 
her  father  was  at  rest  and  no  more  to  control  their 
wishes,  Sally  and  her  bean  resolved  to  break  the  bonds 
which  separated  them  from  the  summum  honum  of 
earthly  bliss. 

Old  McCabe  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed  his  blessing 
(the  only  legacy  he  had  to  leave)  to  his  children,  and 
committed  Sally  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother, 
and  above  all  things,  he  enjoined  his  son  to  use  every 
exertion  to  prevent  Sally  from  marrying  Moran. 
Richard  promised  faithfully  he  would,  and  being 
resolved  to  adhere  to  his  father's  last  behests,  a  new 
obstacle  was  raised  to  the  happiness  of  our  ardent 
and  attached  lovers.  Moran  dare  not  go  to  Sally's 
residence,  and  she  was  strictly  enjoined  neither  to 
see  or  speak  to  Moran  ;  however,  they  contrived  to 
keep  up  a  '*  private  correspondence,"  and  one  evening 
they  agreed  to  elope  together  and  proceed  to  the 
"  tackem  "  *  of  the  neighbouring  town  and  get  married. 
They  were  to  make  the  final  arrangements  for  their 
plan,  at  the  "  dance  "  on  the  following  day,  which  was 
Sunday. 

Dancing  on  the  Sabbath  was  much  more  prevalent 
at  that  day  than  now.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  or  of 
public  opinion,  was  not  raised  as  loudly  against  that 
immoral  and  disgraceful  practice,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  "  green  "  of  A — ,  was  then  a  general  rendez- 
vous for  all  the  frolicksome  and  fun-loving  young  people 

»  Tackem — A  couple  beggar.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  "  couple- 
beggar  "  to  be  "  one  who  marries  beggars,"  but  that  is  an 
imperfect  definition  of  the  word,  as  it  was  u^tual  for  persons 
oC  every  class  in  Ireland  circumstanced  as  the  "  lovers "  in 
the  text,  to  have  recourse  to  the  "  couple-beggar."  Their 
marriage  is«  however,  invalid 
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of  the  countPb",  and  hither  on  each  Sunday  evening  in  the 
summer  season,  all  the  idle  and  thoughtless  of  both 
sexes  congregated  in  great  masses.  Tom  Moran  was 
always  amongst  the  foremost  on  these  merry  occasions. 
lui  nn'er  had  he  come  before  with  so  light  a  heart, 
or  so  elastic  a  step  as  on  the  evening  that  his  charmer 
1i:k1  promised  to  quit  home  and  kindred,  and  resign 
herself  to  him  during  her  existence.  He  was  there 
long  before  the  hour  appointed,  and  stood  silently 
amongst  the  fantastic  group,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
idol  of  his  soul's  devotion. 

Sally,  however,  did  not  come  as  expected  ;  the  young 
woman  whom  she  had  engaged  to  accompany  her  to 
be  *'  married  "  was  a  "  sweetheart  "  of  her  brother's, 
and  she  gave  him  some  indirect  hint  of  Sally's 
intention  which  set  him  on  the  watch. 

After  dinner,  Sally  asked  her  brother  if  he  *'  would 
go  to  the  dance  that  evening  ?  " 

**  No,"  replied  he,  **  nor  will  you  go  either." 

"  Why  so  ? "  asked  Sally,  in  confusion  and 
astonishment. 

"  Because  it  is  mj-  will  that  you  should  stay  at  home, 
and  my  will  must,  on  this  occasion,  be  a  law  to  you." 

Sally  replied  not,  but  sat  down,  too  much  over- 
]:)owere(l  with  vexation  and  disappointment  to  sp)eak. 
Richard  also  sat  down  before  the  cabin  door,  and 
as  Snlly  would  not  speak  to  him,  he  amused  himself 
in  gazing  at  the  gay  gron])s  of  pretty  girls,  as  they 
pa^^sed  the  door  on  their  way  to  the  **  dance.'* 

The  eveninc:  passed  off.  and  coming  towards  the 
grey  of  twili.£^ht.  Richard,  thinking  that  all  danger 
for  the  present  was  over,  rose  up  and  went  out  in  the 
direction  of  a  neighbouring  cabin.  Sally  went  to  the 
door  to  look  after  him,  and,  suspecting  from  the  finenes-; 
of  the  evening  that  the  sports  were  not  yet  concluded. 
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and  tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  her  brother's 
absence  attordod,  she  resolved  to  go,  even  at  the  "  nintli 
hour  "  to  meet  her  lover.  She  thought  of  the  pleasures 
which  her  happier  neighbours  were  enjoying  that 
moment ;  she  dwelt  on  the  chagrin  and  anguish  that 
her  lover  felt  in  her  absence  ;  and,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  these  considerations,  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  mantle,  and  shutting  the  door  after  her,  departed 
in  the  direction  of  the  merry  green. 

She  had  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go  ;  and  before 
she  gained  many  perches  in  advance,  she  distinctly 
heard  the  delightful  echoings  of  the  Piob-mhala,^  the 
fife  and  clarionet,  as  their  soft  tones  were  borne  along 
on  the  zephyrs  of  twilight.  The  delighted  girl  stopped 
a  moment  to  gain  breath,  and  view  the  beauties  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  A  more  beautiful  evening  never 
descended  from  heaven.  The  broad  red  moon  was 
just  emerging  from  behind  the  eastern  hills,  and  shedding 
a  wan  but  still  glorious  effulgence  on  mountain  and 
plain.  The  golden  and  feathery  clouds  hung  with  a 
solemn  stillness  on  the  face  of  the  deep-blue  heavens, 
as  if  sustained  in  their  situation  by  some  invisible 
and  Almighty  hand.  The  evening  star  was  smiling 
and  twinkling  as  it  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  blue 
distance  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  old  Priory  of 

A rose  in  savage  grandeur,  and  appeared  faintly 

developed  in  dim  relief  against  the  moonlit  sky.  The 
girl  resumed  her  journey,  and  a  few  panting  moments 
brought  her  almost  exhausted  and  nervous  to  the 
happy  scene  of  rural  mirth.  Tom  had  not  yet  gone 
home  ;  he  still  lingered  in  hopes  of  her  coming,  and  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  her,  he  came  to  her,  and  after 
gently  upbraiding  her  with  her  neglect,  led  her,  *'  nothing 

•  The  Irish  name  for  bag-pipes. 
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loth/'  outside  the  circle,  and  sitting  down  upon  a 
ditch,  they  began  to  enter  into  conversation  about 
their  projected  elopement. 

They  had  not  been  long  there  when  Richard  M'Cabe 
arrived  in  search  of  his  fugitive  sister ;  he  soon  dis- 
covered their  retreat,  and  running  up  to  her,  he  seized 
her  violently  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  conunenced 
beating  her  with  a  hazel  stick  which  he  carried. 
She  screamed,  and  some  of  the  bystanders  ran  to  her 
assistance.  They  brought  the  girl  away,  and  the  en- 
raged young  man  now  turned  his  fury  on  Tom  Moran ; 
he  struck  him  and  received  strokes  in  return,  until  the 
spectators  interfered  and  parted  the  combatants. 

Some  of  the  young  women  of  the  neighbourhood 
accompanied  Sally  home ;  she  took  to  her  bed,  refused 
to  eat  or  drink,  and  in  a  few  days  breathed  her  last  in 
the  arms  of  her  now  repentant  and  heart-broken  brother. 
The  repeated  disappointments  she  had  met  and  the 
ill-usage  she  got  from  her  brother  at  the  dance,  was  too 
much  for  her  highly  sensitive  feelings,  and  she  sunk 
beneath  the  pressure  of  imaginary  misfortunes. 

On  the  day  of  her  interment,  Moran  visited  her 
new-made  grave,  but  who  can  pourtray  the  agony 
which  that  visit  brought  to  his  soul  ?  He  prostrated 
himself  on  the  new-raised  mound,  and  there  poured 
forth  his  heart's  bereavement  in  long  and  loudly  uttered 
lamentations.  **  Oh  Sally,  Sally,  a  cuishla  ma  cree* 
he  would  cry,  '*  are  you  gone  from  me  for  ever  ? 
Oh,  cruel  death,  why  did  you  call  at  her  door — could 
no  one  less  beautiful  or  less  loving  satisfy  thy  hungry  jaws. 
Oh,  no  !  but  cruel,  cruel,  Richard  M'Cabe,  you  have  cast 
a  gloom  on  my  soul,  which  all  this  world  can  never 
remove.         But,  yet  why  do  I    rave  ? — I  will  yet  be 

♦  Joy  of  my  heart. 
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happy — yes,  my  colleen  dhas  bawn,^  I  will  be  yours, 
and  you  will  be  mine,  in  spite  of  them  all.  Yes,  my 
darling,  I  will  join  you  in  the  cold,  cold  house  of  the 
dead.  Your  ghost,  a  suilish  ma  chree,^  shall  not  wander 
alone  through  this  lonesome  churchyard — your  love, 
my  darling,  will  come  to  you — my  ghost  shall  be 
company  for  yours,  and  we  will  wander  together 
through  the  long,  dark  night,  and  often  as  the  benighted 
traveller  crosses  this  way,  he  will  point  out  and  say, 
as  he  sees  our  shadows,  'There  goes  the  spirits  of 
Tom  Moran  and  Sally  M*Cabe.' " 

In  this  mournful  strain  did  poor  Moran  pour  forth 
his  sorrows  where  his  all  of  earthly  happiness  was 
sleeping  for  ever.  Some  workmen  returning  from 
their  employment,  attracted  by  his  outcries,  entered 
the  churchyard,  and  found  Moran  extended  at  full 
length  on  Sally's  grave.  With  much  difficulty  they 
forced  him  from  the  spot,  and  as  he  was  going  away 
he  loudly  exclaimed,  "  Well,  Sally,  my  love,  they're 
dragging  me  from  you,  but  no  matter,  before  this  night 
week  I  will  be  with  you  in  spite  of  them  all.  Yes, 
your  brother  will  not  keep  us  asunder,  because  he 
cannot  see  us,  but  yet — he  must  see  us — he  must  see 
me,  at  any  rate,"  and  his  eyes  glared  frightfully,  his 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  whole  countenance  assumed 
a  strange  and  supernatural  expression — "  Yes,"  said 
he,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "yes,  he  will  see  me  to 
his  grief,  for  dead  or  alive  I'll  be  revenged  on  him." 

The  men  conveyed  him  home ;  he  went  to  bed, 
and  his  family  sent  for  the  Roman  Catholic  curate 
of  the  parish.  The  priest  soon  arrived,  and  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  but  soon  returned, 
wringing  his  hands  and  sighing  audibly.       He  could 


*  My  pretty  white  giil. 

•  Eyes  or  light  of  my  heart. 
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not  prevail  on  the  infatuated  man  to  pardon  RM<hnf 
M'Cabe,    and   consequently  was    obliged   to     cJe/wrf 
without   administering   the   rites   of   religion  to    the 
unhappy  wretch.       He  expired  the  same  night,  and 
was  buried  the    day  foUowmg  but  one  near  the  gnvc 
of  his  beloved  Sally  M'Cabe. 

Richard  M'Cabe  heard  of  Moran's  last  threat  of 
vengeance,  but  he  only  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  dead 
man  being  able  to  injure  him,  and  said  :  "  I  was  nextr 
afraid  of  him  while  he  was  alive,  and  now  that  he  is 
dead,  why  should  I  dread  him  ?  "  He  married  shortly 
after  his  sister's  death,  and  for  some  months  li^'ed 
in  domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

One  dark  and  cloudy  night  in  the  month  of  December 
following,  Richard  M'Cabe  was  coming  home  from 
a  wake  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  himself.  He  ^"^ 
accompanied  by  two  large  dogs  that  usually  followed 
him  wherever  he  went.  The  night  was  very  dark; 
there  was  no  moon,  and  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  gloomy  expanse  of  the  firmament.  The  wind 

was  at  rest,  or  only  blew  occasionally  with  a  kind  of 
low  and  sad  wail  through  the  large  old  whitethorns  that 
sheltered  his  path.  His  way  lay  through  a  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  churcliyard ;  he  remembered  the  dyin? 
words  of  Tom  Moran,  and  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe 
and  fearful  foreboding  crept  over  his  fancy.  However, 
he  tried  to  chase  away  his  fears,  and  commenced 
singing  a  light  song  as  follows  : — 

BLUE-EYED   JANE. 

"  'J'he  wimls  arc  roarinj;  wild  and  luiid, 
The  iiercc  rains  fall  from  many  a  cloud. 
The  moon  and  stars  this  bitter  night, 
Are  far  away  from  human  sij^ht, 
But  yet,  despite  of  rain  and  hail, 
Thoncih  storms  may  blow  and  tempests  rail, 
I'll  take  my  slick  and  cross  the  plain 
To  see  my  cliiirming  blue-eyed  Jane. 


il 
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Oh  yes,  dear  Jane,  to  you  I'm  true. 

And  your  two  brilliant  eyes  of  blue 

Shall  prove  to  me  a  shining  light, 

To  lead  me  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

Oh  yes,  your  smiles  my  fears  shall  charm, 

For  you  I'd  brave  the  wildest  storm. 

And   I  will  sing  a  merry  strain 

This  night  for  you,  my  blue-eyed  Jane. 

And  you,  my  bonny  Jane,   I'll  wed. 
And  mine  shall  be  your  bridal  bed. 
And  you  will  be  my  lovely  wife, 
And  you  shall  live  with  me  through  life. 
And  when  grim  death  shall  call  us  home 
Through  Heaven's  starry  plains  to  roam. 
We'll  quit  this  world  without  a  stain, 
And  still  you'll  be  my  blue-eyed  Jane.* 


»» 


Richard  had  proceeded  thus  far  with  his  lay,  when 
5  two  dogs,  which  had  been  bounding  and  skipping 
ty fully  in  advance,  came  sweeping  back  towards 
*ir  master,  their  tongues  protruding  from  their 
vs,  their  eyes  as  if  set  in  glass,  and  their  hair  standing 
e  bristles.  They  slunk  behind  their  master  in  a 
uching  and  cowering  attitude,  and  howled  in  a 
"illing  and  mournful  tone.  Richard  ceased  his 
ig — he    knew    there    was    something    extraordinary 

question  from  the  manner  of  the  dogs  ;  and  as  the 
ick  drops  fell  from  his  brow,  he  raised  his  hat  from 
;  head,  and  crossing  himself  devoutly,  and  invoking 
I  protection  of  "  God  and  the  holy  Vargin,"  he  resumed 
.  walk.  He  did  not  proceed  far  when  he  perceived 
eddish-blue  light  playing  round  the  stems  of  a  small 
imp  of  whitethorns  which  stood  near  him.    He  thought 

first  it  was  that  meteorical  light  called  by  the 
isantry,  "  Will-o-the-wisp,"7    and   he    also    thought 

rhe  i^nis  fatuus,  a  meteorical  phenomenon,  which  appears 
the  fields  and  marshes  by  night,  and  exhibits  an  intermittent 
1  phosphoric  light. 
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that  this  was  what  had  alarmed  the  dogs,  which  still 
continued   their   dismal   howlings ;    but   he   was  soon 
convhiced  of  his  mistake  when  he  saw,  by  the  strange 
and  unearthly  glare  which  the    blue    flame    emitted, 
a  large  coach  or  waggon  advancing  towards  him  drawn 
by  four    black  horses,  and  in  it  sitting  the  wan  and 
ghastly  figures  of  a    young  man  and  woman,  each  of 
them   enveloped  in  a  white  cloak  or  winding-sheet 
The  coach  drew  near,  but  still  he  could  not  hear  the 
slightest  sound — it  drew  up  to  the  trees,  and,  wheeling 
round  the  clump,  went  three  successive  times  around 
it,  the  supernatural  light  moving  in  advance  of  the  coach. 
It   then   stopped   and   disappeared,   but   the    well-re- 
membered  figure  of  Thomas  Moran  remained  in  its 
stead,  and  advancing  to  the  terrified  Richard,  seized 
on  the  dogs,  one  in  either  hand,    and  dashed  them 
with  a  terrific  violence  into  the  air — they  fell  lifeless, 
and  did  not  utter  a  single  growl.     He  then  disappeared, 
and  in  a  moment    afterwards,  something  like  a  sugar 
hogshead   rolled   down   the   path,     and   advancing  to 
where  the  horror-stricken  man  was  lying  on  the  ground 
in    breathless  agony,    rolled  itself  over  his  body,  and 
at   the   same   moment   a   hollow   and   dreadful  voice, 
speaking  as  if  from  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  said  in  a 
dreadful  tone,  *'  Richard  M'Cabe,  I  said  I    would  be 
revenged  of  you  ;  I  have  fulfilled  my  vow  ;  my  vengeance 
is  complete,  and  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  trouble 
you  more."    The  unhappy  man  could  hear  no  more — he 
sank  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  remained  in  the  same 
position  till  next  day,  when  some  one  going  the  way 
found  him  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.      He  had  just 
strength  enough  loft  to  tell  what  I  have  now  related,  and 
having  concluded,  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  expired. 

He  wore  a  scarlet  and  black  neck-cloth  on  the  night 
he  met  his   fate  ;   and   in   the  morning  when   he  was 
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discovered  it  was  gone.      In  a  few  hours  afterwards  it 
was  found  expanded  on  the  grave  of  Thomas  Moran. 

Such  is  the  thrilling  tale  of  the  **  Dead  man's 
revenge,"  and  wild  and  improbable  as  it  appears, 
it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  chief  incidents  in  that 
story  are  literally  true.  Many  old  persons  with  whom 
I  am  well  acquainted  knew  the  persons  who  figure  in 
the  tragic  tale,  and  well  remember  the  time  when  it 
is  said  to  have  occurred.  The  two  lovers  certainly 
closed  their  earthly  career  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  man  was  found  dead,  with  his  two  dogs 
also,  as  I  have  told,  and  the  handkerchief  was  found 
on  the  grave  of  Moran.  But  having  stated  so  much, 
I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
the  man  lost  his  life  by  superhuman  agency.  I  believe 
no  such  thing  :  but  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  he 
was  murdered  by  some  secret  foe,  who,  in  order  to  give  a 
colouring  of  unearthly  agency  to  his  death,  removed 
the  handkerchief  to  the  church-yard.  The  man's 
superstition  might  also  conjure  up  the  reality  of  those 
terrible  ghosts  which  he  described  before  his  death. 
This  is  but  mere  theory  of  mine  ;  but  as  I  said  before, 
it  seems  more  than  probable  that  such  was  the  case. 
As  some  of  the  relatives  of  the  persons  mentioned 
are  still  in  existence,  I  have  introduced  my  dramatis 
personae   under  fictitious  names. 

STEEL-PEN. 
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TALES  OF  MY  CHILDHOOD.— No.  IlL 
The  Trooper's  Ghost, 

"  A  sad  tale  is  best  for  winter 
I  have  one  of  sprights  and  goblins." 

—Winter's  Tale,  Act  IL,  Sum  I 

[rf.land  has  long  been  famous  for  the  superstitions 
of  her  inhabitants,  for  the  singular  and  romantic  wildness 
of  their  imaginations,  for  the  terrible  and  lofty  grandeur 
with  which  they  invest  their  thrilling  and  magnificent 
legends,  and  for  the  depth  of  fancy  that  characterizes 
every  article  of  their  belief  with  respect  to  the  world  of 
sjMrits.      "  The  Emerald  Isle  "  is  not  only  the  land  ol 
pigs,  politics,  potatoes  and  poverty,  of  wit,  waggery, 
whiskev  and  handsome  women,  but  it  is  the  homestead 
— the  asylum — of  witchery,  fairyism  and  **  legendary 
lore  " — the  soil,  above  all  others,  where  fairies,  goblins 
andall  other  imcarthlyand  immaterial  beings  have  chos.*n 
their  sublunary  home.     Whatever  may  be  the  cause  oi 
this  very  strange,  curious,  and,  I  may  add,  ridiculous 
feature  in  the  character  of  our  peasantry,   its  cffcct< 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  moral 
and  social  habits  of  the  lower,  aye,  and  in  many  instances 
of  the  middle,  and  even  higher  classes  of  the  Irish  people. 
Thus  you  will  not  find  a  village  in  any  part  of  Ireland, 
that  cannot  boast  of  its  '*  wise  man,*'  or  '*  knowing  old 
hag."      There  is  not  a  single  ruined  abbey,  church  or 
castle  that  is  not  hallowed  by  its  own  wild  tradition  of 
love  and  murder,  shedding  a  kind  of  unearthlv  light 
around  its  obscure  and  neglected  history,  and  awakening 
an  enquiring  spirit  in  the  inhabitants  of  its  locality. 
Every  glen  and  dell,  and  mossy  mound,  is  tenanted  by 
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.^   scM  of  fairies,  or.  as  tliev  are  coninionlvcalleil,  l'/jo^/ 
i^^pie.        PIvery    fountain    has    its   charm,    and   every 
^^e  and  stream  its  legendary  witchcraft  and  enchant- 
ment.     You  will  scarcely  meet  even  a  lonely  ])art  on 
I  Me  highways,  or  a  cross  road,  that  has  not  its  own 
^lood-curling   tale   of  midnight   murder,   robbery  and 
^^assination  ;    and  ask  any  old  man  or  woman  to  tell 
Vou  a  story,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  hear  a  harrowing 
*ale  of  some  horrible  ghost,  or  strange  adventure  in 
^me  "  haunted  spot,"   related  to  you  with  many  a 
*'Lord  save  us,"  and  "bless  my  sowl,"  accompanied 
Vrith  an  equal  number  of  shoulder  shruggings,  solemn 
shakings  of  the   head,   and  numerous   assertions  and 
protestations  of  the  truth  of  their  terrifying  narratives. 
In  the  village  in  which  I  reside,  there  lived  some  time 
ago  an  old  withered  hag,  who  pretended  to  be  familiarly 
conversant  in  every  subject   connected  with  the  wild 
world  of  spirits.     Her  cabin  was  the  resort  of  all  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  village,  and  amongst  the 
most   enthusiastic   of  her  gaping  admirers   might   be 
reckoned  the  person  who  at  the  bottom  of  thi.  story 
dubs  himself  Sied-pen.    Many  a  winter  evening  I  sat  by 
her  little  blazing  fire,  listening  with  mute  devotion  and 
breathless  attention  to  the  many  curious  and  awful 
stories  with  which  her  memory  abounded.    Amongst  the 
rest  she  often  told  the  following  story,  which,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
my  birthplace,  I  will  endeavour  to  relate,  after  my  own 
manner,    without    incurring    the     anger    of    the   old 
coUough,  for  encroaching  on  what  she  deemed  her  own 
particular  province  and  birthright,  as  she  is  now  herself 
an  inhabitant  of  the  *'  City  of  the  Dead." 

About  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  there 
lived  at  the  cross-road  at  T — ,  in  a  small  and  rude 
cabin,  a  man  whom  for  the  present  we  shall  name  Jack 
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O'Hara.  Jack  carried  on  the  somewhat  illegal  but 
lucrative  vocation  of  shebeen-keeper  for  many  years 
within  the  mud  walls  of  this  forbidding-looking  hut 
The  laws  in  those  **  good  ould  times,"  were  not  very 
rigorous  in  that  department,  and  did  not  require  such 
qualifications  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  "  entertainment 
for  man  and  horse,"  as  they  do  in  the  present  days  of 
**  Pcrrin/'  and  **  Peeler  "  notoriety.  Jack  O'Hara  was  a 
man  of  very  bad  character,  and  Biddy,  his  '*  honey 
drop,"  was  not  a  bit  better  in  her  own  way.  Their 
** public"  was  often  the  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  there  had  been  murder 
committed  on  their  floor,  arising  out  of  those  disgraceful 
and  ferocious  quarrels  which  have  always  unhappily 
been  a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland.  This  house  had  often  proved  an  asylum  to  the 
reckless  and  profligate,  and  frequent  outrages  were 
committed  in  its  neighbourhood. 

One  cold  and  dark  night  in  the  gloomy  month  of 
November,  three  ill-looking  fellows  bent  their  steps  to 
Jack  O'Hara's,  to  have  **  a  dhrop,"  and  spend  the 
evening  together.  Arrived  at  the  house,  they  opened 
the  door  unceremoniously,  and  saluted  before  them 
saying,  *'  God  save  all  here  bud  the  cat  and  dog." 

"  God  save  yez  kindly,  boys,"  replied  Biddy,  with  a 
warmth  which  plainly  told  how  welcome  **  the  boys 
wud  the  brass,"  were  to  her  domicile. 

"  Musha,  boys,  yez  're  welkim,"  said  Jack,  '*  bud  ii 
I'd  the  hatchet  Fd  nick  the  post." 

''  Why  so,  Jack." 

"  Arrah,  hekase  it's  so  long  since  yez  wor  here  afore, 
and  bekase  ye  come  to  see  me  so  seldom,  I'd  like  to  lave 
a  mark  to  put  me  in  mind  ov  id." 

**  Why  then,  to  tell  the  truth,  divil  a  bit  of  a  spree 
we  had  since  we  wor  here  last ;   bud  faix  we  hadn't  the 
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*  foors   token,'  and   as  the  sayin*    ez,  '  gaun  Ion,  gaun 
charaid.' ' 

"  Aye,"  said  Biddy,  throwing  in  her  word,  *'  bud  yez 
knew  if  yez  hadn't  the  kelther  idself,  your  breath  was 
sweet  for  more  nor  twice  what  you're  worth  ;  and  sure 
as  you  know  all  the  ould  sayins,  you  often  hard  it  sed 
"  Fearr  clu  na  conach.'*  2 

"  We're  very  much  a  breeches  to  you,  Biddy,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  *'  although  you  don't  wear  one." 

"  Maybe  that's  more  nor  Jack  wud  say,"  said  another, 
laughing. 

"  Oh,     mielha     murdher,     Mick,"     replied     Biddy, 

shure  you  wouldn't  be  afther  sdcym*  that  Biddy  Doyle 
ud  do  sich  an  andacint  turn  as  to  cock  Jack  O'Hara's 
pnika  ov  an  ould  brichis  an  her." 

*'  Hould  your  gob,"  said  Jack,  "  and  go  ready  the 
room  for  the  dacint  boys  to  sit  down." 

**  Oh,  the  divil  a  room  at  all  we  want,"  said  one  of 
the  fellows,  '*  there's  room  enough  here  for  more  nor 
uz,  and  we'll  just  sit  down  at  this  snug  fire  here." 

The  three  men  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  ordered 
the  •*  lanleddy  "  to  bring  in  some  *'  little  refreshment." 
What  '11  id  be  ?  "  said  Biddy. 
Why,  a  raw  chaw,  to  be  shure,"  said  the    fellow, 

to  drive  the  devil  out  iv  our  stumicks." 

Biddy  went  into  "  the  room,"  and  soon  returned  with 
a  pewter  pint  filled  with  "  mountain  dew,"  and  having 
iaid  it  on  the  rickety  old  table,  together  with  a  drinking 
glass,  and  a  lighted  candle,  took  her  seat  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  "  boys  "  began  to  drink,  and  of  course  to  curse 


*  Can  Ion  Gaun  Charaid. — Without  treasure,  or  money,  without 
friends. 

2  Fearr  fluua  Conach. — Character  is  better  than  money. 
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and  ])cf(>re  the  glass  had  been  circulated  a  second  titw* 
around  '*  the  company,"  one  of  them  said,  "1  wish 
sumthin  ud  dhrive  some  game  across  our  road  to-night 
They  say  Is  milis  fionn,^  bud  iv  id  be  idself  Is  sMfM 
a  ioc,*  bud  iv  fortune  ud  dhrive  any  chance  in  our  way. 
we  could  dhrink  and  pay,  and  be  at  no  loss." 

The  fellow  had  scarcely  concluded  the  latter  sentence 
when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  footsteps  was  heard 
approaching  the  house  at  a  rapid  rate. 

"  Whisht,"  said  Biddy,  cocking  her  ear,  "  who  knows 
what  God's  doin'  ?  Id's  an  old  remark  *  Talk  of  the 
divil  and  he'll  appear.'  " 

The  horseman  by  this  had  thundered  up  to  the  house 
and,  riding  to  the  door,  tapped  it  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  whip. 

The  worthy  hostess  ran  immediately  and  opened  the 
door,  and  seeing  a  well-dressed  and  respectable-looking 
man,  mounted  on  a  superb  white  horse,  dropped  a 
"  curtshey,"  and  simj^^red  out  as  politely  as  she  could 
"  your  sarvint,  sur." 

*'  I  s.iy,  Missis,"  said  the  man,  without  seeming  to 
notice  Biddy's  polite  salutation,  *'  which  of  these  heie 
roads  leads  to  Castle  Durrow  ?  " 

'*  This  a  one,  sur,"  said  Biddy,  pointing  out  the  road 
required. 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger  briefly;  and,  turning 
his  horse's  head  about,  was  about  to  charge  his  already 
bleeding  flanks  with  the  spurs,  when  one  of  the  men 
from  within  came  to  the  door,  and  said  "is  id  goin'  to 
Durrow  you  are,  sur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Castle  Durrow,"  said  the  horseman,  laying 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  Castle. 

'  />•  tnilis  fkotiii. — Wine  is  sweet. 

*  Is  searbh  a  ioc. — To  pay  for  it  bitter. 
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isha,  iv  you'd  stop  one  minnit  sur,  you'd  have 
company  wid  you,  sur,  every  inch  of  the  road, 
and  two  more  honest  mothers'  sons  is  goin' 
o-night,  and  we  have  just  stept  in  here  a  moment 
esh  ourselves  and  our  cattle  for  the  journey." 
hy,  man,  I  don't  well  loike  to  stop  now,  but  as  I 
tranger  on  the  road,  I'm  glad  to  have  company — 
u  ready  ?  " 

1  as  one,  sur,  we'll  be  off  wid  you  in  no  time,  sur, 
5  jist  goin*  to  take  a  dhrop  of  the  crather,  sur, 
p  up  our  hair.     Might  I  make  bowld  to  be  after 
ou,  sur,  to  have  a  throw  ?  " 
say,  is  this  here  an  ale-house  ?  " 
5S  sur,  divil  a  kindher  dhrop  you'll  get  from  say  to 
an  is  kep'  in  the  same  honest  house,  yer  honour." 
len,  my  lad,  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  so ;   we  will 
.  jorum,  though  I'm  summat  in  a  hurry." 
aying,  he  dismoimted,  and  fixing  his  horse's  reins 
door-post  he  entered  the  cabin, 
lads,"  said  he,  '*  you're  having  a  swig — a  right 
it  thing  this  cold  night." 

)ur  honour's  welkim,"  said  all  the  men,  speaking 
2r — "  sit  down  here  near  the  fire,  sur." 
of  the  men  presented  the  stranger  as  soon  as  he  was 
a  glassof  whiskey;  he  tookit  andsaid  "  lads,  I  don't 
my  of  you,  but  here's  a  health  to  all  good  fellows." 
avo  sur,  bravo  !  "  cried  all  the  men  together, 
ssis,"  said  the  new-comer,  **  bring  here  a  measure 
there  stuff  of  yours,  I  think  it's  not  bad.'* 
ly  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  another  bottle  oi 
y  soon  sparkled  on  the  table.      The  glass  now 
ted  with  accelerated  velocity,  and  the  traveller 
3gan  to  exhibit  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
ation. 
dl,  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I  have  travelled  many  a 
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mile  hy  sea  and  land,  and  I  vow  I  never  met  more  \o^ 
lads  than  you  Hirish  fellars." 

*'  You  seem  to  be  an  Englishman,  or  sum  such  furrin^^'.^ 
said  Biddy,al\vays  inquisitive  and  agogf or  nev'S,  "youdc?^ , 
spake  the  same  accents,  sur,  as  they  do  in  these  part^: 

**  Why  yas,  I  am  English  certainly,  bom  and  hred  ^^ 
the  good  town  of  Norridge  (Norwich)  in  Norfolk." 

**  And  might  a  body  be  afther  axin  your  honou^- 
what  sort  ov  an  occupation  do  you  folly,  that  you  aTt 
sich  a  mighty  grate  thraveller  entirely  ?  " 

''  Wliy,  I  am  a  soldier." 

*'  A  soger  !  "  exclaimed  Biddy  in  amaze,  "  why  be  gor 
1  thought,  you  wor  so  grandly  togged  out,  that  you  wor 
a  gintlcman  or  some  grate  person  that  a  way." 

"  Well  you  are  out,  I  reckon,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  And  so  is  the  candle,  or  very  near  id,"  said  one  of  his 
comrade  topers. 

Biddy  brought  another  candle,  and  again  resumed  her 
enquiries. 

**  Bud  so,  my  dear,  you  say  you're  a  sowger  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  belong  to  a  cavalry  regiment :  part  of  our 
troop  are  stationed  at  Maryborough,  and  I  am  going  on 
an  errand  from  my  officer  to  an  acquaintance  of  his  in 
Castle  Durrow." 

**  And  sure,  beggin'  your  pardon,  you  oughtn't  to 
have  coloured  clothes  upon  you  ;  if  you  be  a  sowger  ids 
a  fine  dashin'  shute  of  scarlet  you  ought  to  have,  aiid  a 
fine,  long,  sharp  sword  by  your  hip,  to  thrash  the 
bloody  French  wud,  bad  luck  to  their  papish  sowls," 
said  Biddy,  winking  significantly  at  the  three  fellows. 

"  I  am  going  on  an  express,  as  I  told  you,  and  for  fear 
of  danger,  my  officer  has  ordered  me  to  dress  in  these 
here  clothes."  said  the  soldier. 

"  By  gor,  you  are  no  goni,"  said  Biddy ;  "  bud  you 
needn't  throw  off  your  regimentals ;    for  if  your  two 
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vov  out,  divil  a  peelin  picthur  ud  say  *  cuck '  to 

om  Maryborough  to  Castle  Durrow." 

issis,**  said  the  soldier,  "go  fetch  us  some  yale, 

myself  getting  topsy  turvy  with  that  damned 
L,  I'll  have  no  more  on  't." 

of  the  fellows  winked  at  Biddy,  as  much  as  to 

I  may  use  a  familiar  phrase  of  a  certam  carroty- 
friend  of  mine)  "  you  know  the  rest  yourself." 
ly  brought  the  **  yale  "  but  not  until  she  had  first 
I  it,  not  with  "  water  from  the  spring,"  but  with 
i  the  strongest  whiskey  her  house  contained, 
soldier  tasted  it,  and  being  too  much  "  in  the 

to  perceive  the  extensive  fraud  that  had  been 
ed  on  him,  drank  freely  of  it,  until  in  a  very 
ime  he  was  completely  **  knocked  up." 
iiy  then,  sur,"  said  one  of  the  scheming  ruffians, 
)e  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  sing  us  a 
)v  a  song ;  they  say  the  English  has  fine  voices 
^ing." 

en  that  I  will,  Pat,"  said  the  soldier,  *'  and  I 
you  will  favour  us  with  one  of  your  Hirish 
>ns  ;  they  are  devilish  droll  things  in  their  way." 
id  all  the  veins  in  my  heart,"  said  the  other ; 
we  have  so  much  of  the  manners  as  to  give 
jrs  their  way  always." 

Englishman   laughed,   and   after   "  hemming " 
hawing "   a  considerable  time,   chaunted  in  a 

loud,  and  drunken  voice,  the  following  ; 


(I 


Bonny  lassie,  will  you  come 
Where  the  fife  and  rolling  dnim, 
Mingled  with  the  cannon's  sound, 
Call  us  to  the  battle  ground  ? 
If  you  come,  my  charming  maid. 
With  my  trusty  well-tried  blade 
I'll  guard  you,  love,  from  every  peril ; 
Will  you  come,  my  charming  girl  1 
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"A  soldier's  is  a  happy  life — 
A  soldier's  is  a  merry  wife ; 
Sporting  days,  and  jolly  nights. 
Stirring  scenes,  and  wild  delights 
Boisterous  mirth,  and  comic  glee. 
Tipsy  dance  and  revelry ; 
Mark  the  soldier's  merry  life  ; 
Oh,  will  you  be  a  soldier's  wife  ?  '* 

The  soldier  was  not  able  to  proceed  any  farther  with 
his  song,  till,  overpowered  by  the  quantity  of  liquor 
he  had  stowed  in,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  by  which 
he  sat,  he  sank  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  gloriously 
oblivious  of  his  errand,  and  quite  insensible  to  all 
surrounding  objects. 

The  ruffians  now  had  their  desire  accomplished:  they 
had  the  unfortunate  soldier  completely  in  their  power, 
and  opening  his  great  coat,  they  commenced  rummaging 
his  pockets,  and  found  upon  him  several  gold  and 
silver  coins. 

'*  What  lucky  hawks  we  are,"  cried  one  of  the 
fellows,  "  to  have  pounced  on  such  a  fat  lark  ;  by  my 
sowl.  the  English  Sassenagh  won't  have  much  to  lx)ast  oi 
the  generosity  of  the  '  Hirish  fellars '  this  morning," 
and  so  saying,  he  began  deliberately  to  poke  up  the 
money  out  of  the  soldier's  pockets. 

"  Oh  murdher  !  murdher  !  !  murdher  !  !  !  Nod." 
shouted  Biddy,  "  is  id  goin'  to  rob  the  King's  man  you 
are  in  viy  house  ?  Oh  !  blood  and  thunder  an*  nouns, 
do  you  want  to  have  us  burnt  and  hung  alive  ?  " 

"  Arrah  don't  be  clockin',  woman,  this  day  of  the  year, 
an*  eggs  pince  a  piece,'*  said  the  ruffian, "  how  nice  you 
arc — do  you  think  we'll  lave  id  in  his  power  to  tell  of 
uz  ?     Dead  men  tell  no  tales — do  they  ?     Eh  ?  '* 

*'  Oh,  divil  rcsave  the  care  I  care  ;  conshamin  to  the 
finger  ye'll  lay  an  himself  or  his  money  undher  one  roof 
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wid  me  any  how.  Jack,  Jack,  avourneen  machree, 
waken  up,  and  don't  let  the  Sassenagh's  blood  be  spilt 
on  your  dacent  floor." 

Jack,  who  was  asleep  at  the  time,  did  awake  with 
Biddy's  outcries,  and  on  learning  the  cause  of  the  uproar, 
obstinately  refused  to  let  the  man  be  injured  on  his 
floor  ;  but  advised  the  robbers  to  "  waylay  'im  up  the 
road,  an'  then  to  throttle  him." 

**  That  road  is  rather  poppolis,"  said  the  villian,  '*  some 
one   might  ketch  uz." 

"  Well,"  said  the  heartless  and  ferocious  Biddy, 
'*  let  yez  go  an'  wait  for  'im  an  the  other  road,  and  Jack 
an'  I  will  decoy  'im  to  go  that  way." 

**  Ah,  bud  did  you  not  shew  him  the  right  road  a 
whUe  ago  ?  " 

**  Och,  no  matter,"  said  the  fire-brand,  "he  is  so  dhrunk 
now  that  he  won't  recollect  id." 

"  Glory  to  your  sowl,"  said  the  savages,  "  in  a 
quarther  iv  an  hour  waken  the  brute  and  set  him  off." 

The  assassins  now  departed  and  took  their  way  to  a 
lonely  spot  on  the  road  leading  to  the  market  town  of 

A .       It  was  a  desolate  and  dreary  spot,  far  from 

any  habitation,  and  high  and  gloomy  trees  over- 
shadowed the  road.  The  night  was  dark,  there  were  a 
few  stars  visible  ;  but  their  faint  light  served  rather  to 
confuse  than  to  assist  the  visual  organs.  The  murderers 
walked  hurriedly  along,  until  they  reached  the  place 
which  they  judged  would  serve  their  purpose  best, 
and  going  behind  the  ditch,  they  lay  down  under  the 
shelter  of  an  old  elm,  and  there  impatiently  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  unsuspecting  and  ill-fated  trooper. 

By  the  time  that  Jack  O'Hara  thought  the  villains 
were  prepared  for  action,  he  stirred  the  slccpinf(  soldier, 
and  having  with  difficulty  awakened  him,  assisted  him 
in  mounting  his  horse. 
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The  soldier  put  his  hand  into  his  breast  pockets, 
and,  missing  two  splendid  pistols  which  he  carried,  he 
passionately  said,  **  Landlord,  what's  happened  my 
pistols  ?  " 

**  Och  here  they  are,  Sir,"  said  Biddy,  running  with 
them  to  the  man,  *'  when  you  fell  asleep  I  was  afraid 
to  lave  them  in  your  pocket,  for  fear  they'd  take  a 
notion  of  lettin'  fly  about  the  house,  an'  you  so  near 
the  fire." 

The  soldier  replaced  them  in  his  pocket ;  but  being 
quite  stupid  from  the  effects  of  the  whiskey,  he  neg- 
lected to  examine  their  charges,  and  so  they  were 
quite  useless  to  him,  as  Biddy  had  dipped  them  nolens 
volens  into  a  tub  of  water,  "  to  give  a  dhrink  to  the 
crathurs  as  well  as  their  master." 

"But  where  are  the  men  who  were  to  be  with  me 
to  Castle  Durrow  ?  "  asked  the  soldier. 

"  Their  garrans  bruck  out  av  the  stable,  and  they 
wor  obliged  to  go  hunt  afther  'em  God  knows  where," 
said  Biddy. 

"  Then  I  must  gang  alone,"  said  the  man. 

"  Bedad  I  think  so,"  said  Biddy,  *'  for  I  think  they 
are  half  ways  to  Durrow  before  now,  for  that's  the  way 
the  horses  took." 

The  horseman  was  about  to  depart,  when  Biddy, 
perceiving  he  had  forgotten  to  '*  settle "  with  her, 
exclaimed,  **  Oh  murdher,  sur,  shure  you're  not  goin  to 
go  widout  payin*  the  reckonin'  ?  " 

**  Umph,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Won't  you  pay  the  reckonin',  sir?  " 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  reckoning  ? 

*'  Don't  you  undhersthand,  the  money  that  you  dhrank, 
sur." 

"  Yas,  yas,  now  I  have  you.  I  was  quite  forgetting— 
how  much  do  you  claim.   Missis  ?  " 


<( 
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"  Oh,  indeed,  sir,  only  a  thrifle,  only  six  shillens,  sur/' 

The  man,  unhesitatingly,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  paid  Mrs.  0*Hara  her  demand. 

"  Thanky  sir,  plenty  an'  lashin's  ov  money  to  you, 
sir,  that  hasn't  your  soul  in  id." 

Which  road  do  you  say  leads  to  Castle  Dunrow?" 
Here  id  is,  sir,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  road  on 
which  the  villains  were  waiting  for  the  soldier. 

He  now  plied  his  horse's  sides  with  the  spurs  and 
departed,  Jack  O'Hara  and  his  '*  fair  rib,"  bidding 
him  "  good  night  and  safe  journey,**  in  a  somewhat 
solenm  and  mysterious  tone. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve  o'clock ;  the  soldier  pro- 
ceeded along  quickly,  for  his  gallant  charger  was  a 
powerful  and  spirited  animal,  and  bore  his  rider  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  villains  soon  heard  the  sound  of  his 
feet  approaching,  and  set  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
attack.  One  of  them  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  and 
the  others  provided  themselves  with  bludgeons  and 
large  stones.  The  man  with  the  pistol  was  to  fire  at 
the  horse,  and  the  other  two  were  to  assail  his  rider  with 
stones.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  unfortunate  man  was  up 
with  them  ;  just  as  he  arrived  right  before  them,  the 
villain  fired  his  pistol  with  certain  aim,  and  wounded 
the  horse  in  the  head ;  the  noble  animal  fell  instantly, 
and  his  helpless  and  drunken  master  was  pitched  out 
of  the  saddle  at  some  distance.  Before  the  echo  of  the 
explosion  had  died  away,  the  villains  jumped  from 
behind  the  ditch,  and  advancing  to  the  prostrate  horse- 
man, commenced  beating  him  with  their  bludgeons. 
It  was  in  vain  he  roared  for  mercy  ;  they  still  continued, 
until  the  unhappy  fellow  was  quite  dead.  They  then 
rifled  his  pockets,  and  stripped  off  his  clothes  to  the 
shirt,  and,  taking  the  bridle  and  saddle  off  the  horse, 
decamped  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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Early  next  mo  ning,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  nian  and 
horse  were  found  on  the  spot  where  the  brutal  outrage 
was  committed.  The  corpse  of  the  soldier  exhibited  a 
most  appalling  spectacle,  almost  in  a  total  state  oi 
nudity,  and  covered  all  over  with  cuts,  bruises^  and 
clotted  blood.  The  road  was  all  covered  over  with  gort, 
both  horse  and  man  had  bled  copiously,  so  that  a  small 
splash  of  water  which  lay  in  the  ditch  seemed  a  pool  of 
blood.  The  body  was  removed  to  a  cabin  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, until  the  man's  officer,  learning  his  fate  the 
following  day,  had  his  remains  conveyed  to  Man- 
borough,  where  they  were  committed  to  the  grave  with 
military  honour.  The  murderers  never  were  discovered. 
The  party  of  cavalry  to  which  he  belonged  were  soon 
removed  from  ^laryborough,  and  the  transaction  was, 
as  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  soon  hushed  up. 

But  the  soldier  was  not  fated  to  rest  quietly  even  in 
the  lonesome  churchyard.     His  corpse  was  scarcely  cold 
in  the  clay  when  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  closed    his  earthly  career  were  "  frightened 
from  their  propriety  "  by  the  frightful  apparition  of  the 
murdered  trooper  and  his  white  horse.        Night  after 
night  he  was  seen,  bloody,  disfigured,  mounted  on  hi> 
gallant  steed,  galloping  at  a  furious  rate  from  the  spot 
where  he  was  murdered  to  the  shechecn  house  in  which 
the  conspiracy  was  made  to  kill  him.      Every   night  at 
the  *'  witching  hour  of  twelve,"  he  came  regularly,  nor 
did  one  night  in  the  year  escape  without  the  Trooj)er's 
Ghost  paying  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  domicile  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O'Hara.       When  he  arrived    at  the  shcekcn 
house  he  immediately  turned  hack,  and  galloped  to  the 
spot  where  he  lost  his  life.      Thus  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  kept  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and  no  one  dare 
venture  from  their  cabins  after  the  n\\(i\t  set  in,  lest  they 
should  encounter  the  sight  of  tl\\i  horrible  spectre.     The 
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"  boys  *'  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  visiting 
their  **  sweethearts,"  by  night,  and  the  thackeens  were 
compelled  to  beguile  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
without  having  the  pleasure  of  having  their  weather- 
bronzed  lovers  *'  discoursing  most  eloquent  music  *' 
at  their  thirsty  ears.  The  farmers  were  obliged  to 
return  from  market  and  fair  before  the  dark,  and  could 
not  **  get  as  much  time  as  they'd  wet  their  whistle," 
so  much  had  the  dread  of  the  spirit  of  the  trooper  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  their  love  of  the  spirit  of  whiskey. 
Nothing  was  heard  or  talked  of  for  miles  round  but  the 
*'  Trooper's  sperrit,"  and  in  fact  every  person  able  to 
speak  had  some  new  story  of  his  own  in  connection  with 
ttie  poor  soldier's  ghost,  each  more  dreadful  and  appalling 
than  the  other. 

Things  continued  in  this  state,  when  one  night,  a 
"  christening"  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  great 
many  of  the  good  folks  of  the  village  were  there,  and 
the  discourse,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  ran  upon  the 
"  ghost."  At  length  a  tailor  who  was  present,  and  who 
had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  occurring  in  which 
he  might  prove  himself  a  matiy  volunteered  to  go,  if  any 
one  of  the  company  would  go  with  him,  and  lay  the 
spectre.  Several  of  the  young  men,  feeling  [)iqued  at 
having  the  **  bad  fella  "  put  on  them  by  the  *'  ninth  part 
ov  a  man,"  offered  to  accompany  the  tailor,  but  he  would 
take  but  one.  They  left  the  scene  of  mirth,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  man  was  killed.  The 
ghost  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  they  agreed  to 
walk  on  to  the  sheeheen  house  ;  they  proceeded  on, 
and  lo  !  they  soon  heard  the  unearthly  sound  of  the 
hoofs  of  the  **  white  horse  "  approaching.  The  poor 
tailor  now  failed,  the  whiskey  he  had  drank  died  within 
him,  and  with  it  all  his  vaunted  courage  ;  he  dropped  in 
a  sound  faint,   and  the  young  man  who  accompanied 
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him  resolved  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  the  prostrate 
tailor's  brow,  and  "  lay  the  ghost "  himself.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  horrible  apparition  was  up  with  him,  and 
the  young  man  stepping  on  the  way  before,  and,  taking 
off  his  hat,  commanded  the  spectre  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost "  to  stand  still,  and  to 
listen  to  his  mandates.  The  poor  ghost  did  so,  and  the 
man,  raising  his  voice  as  well  as  he  was  able,  **  com- 
manded *'  the  spirit,  **  to  be  seen  on  thai  road  no  more," 
but,  added  he,  "  I  won't  send  you  to  the  Red  Say,  but 
I  ordher  you  down  to  the  Nore  side  there  beyant,  and 
along  the  banks  iv  that  river  you  may  canter  away  tal 
the  day  ov  judgment." 

The  ghost  galloped  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river, 
the  man  giving  a  strange  and  awful  scream,  and  the 
horse  neighing  in  a  wild  and  unnatural  manner,  and 
never  since  have  they  been  seen  or  heard  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  honest  folk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T— . 

Such  is  the  legend  of  "  the  Trooper's  ghost,"  which 
the  old  beldame  often  told  me,  and  such  is  the  legend 
which  still  is  often  repeated  on  a  winter's  evening  at  the 
fireside  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry, 

STEEL-PEN. 

The  foref^oing  nine  Tales  originally  appeared  in  the  LeinsUf 
E.v/rgss. — £d> 
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COUNTY  PEASANTRY. 


No.  L — ^The  Banshee. 

•*  It  was  the  Banshee." — Ossian. 

'*■  Hark,  hark,  whence  comes  this  solemn  wail 
That  floats  upon  the  midnight  gale  ? 
It  is  the  warning  spirit's  cry ; 
I  see  her  dim  and  haggard  eye ; 
I  see  her  rend  her  hoarv  hair ; 
I  see  her  beat  her  bosom  bare  ; 
She  bodes  no  good,  I  fear  some  sorrow 
Will  fall  upon  our  race  to-morrow." — Anon. 

The  Irish  peasantry  have  ever  been  remarkable  for 
\heir  curious  and  singular  suj^erstitions — for  the 
magnificent  wildness  of  their  imaginations — for  the 
peculiar  and  romantic  grandeur  with  which  their 
terrible  and  lofty  fictions  are  invested — and  for  the 
depth  and  richness  of  poetic  fancy  which  characterises 
every  article  of  their  legendary  creed.  The  "  Emerald 
Isle  "  is  not  only  the  land  of  wit  and  waggery,  of 
potatoes  and  politics,  but  it  is  the  homestead  of  super- 
stition, witchcraft,  and  fairyism — that  congenial  soil, 
adopted  above  all  others,  by  elves,  fairies,  and  all  other 
beings  of  the  world  of  spirits,  for  their  favourite, 
sublunary  home.  It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present, 
to  enter  into  a  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
origin  or  cause  of  this  peculiar  and  strange  feature 
in  the  character  of  my  countrymen  ;  but  this  I  must 
say,  as  many  have  said  before,  that  its  effects  are 
ridiculously  conspicuous  in  the  powerful,  and,  I  may 
add,  degrading  influence  it  has  on  the  moral  and  social 
habits  oi  the    lower,  ay,  and  in    many  instances,  of 
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the  middling,  and  even  upper  classes  of  the  Irish  people. 
But  a  truce  to  moralizing :  I  do  not  enter  the  field 
as  a  philosopher ;  I  venture  to  appear  merely  in  the 
humble  character  of  an  Irish  story-teller,  and  although 
many  have  made  their  entree  on  the  same  path  before 
me,  still  I  am  bold  to  think  that  there  is  still  "  ample 
scope  and  verge  enough  '*  open  to  me — the  more  so  as 
I  intend  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  route  marked  out 
by  many  of  my  more  talented,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
more  ignorant  and  prejudiced  predecessors.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  many  of  those  *'  stories  "  and 
'*  sketches  "  of  "  Irish  Life  "  which  have  appeared  of 
late  years,  were  written  more  with  a  view  to  stigmatise 
and  blacken  the  character  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  than  to  exhibit  a  faithful  delineation 
of  the  superstitions,  habits  and  national  prejudices 
of  that  remarkable  people  ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  many  of  the  higher 
orders  in  our  own  country,  know  less  of  our  customs, 
our  peculiarities  and  predilections  than  they  do  of  the 
distinguishing  traits  in  the  character  of  "  the  shivering 
tenants  of  the  frozen  zone,"  or  the  painted  and  tatooed 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  And  how  can  it 
be  otherwise,  when  we  see  that  most  of  those  who 
of  late  years  have  written  of  "  Ireland  and  the  Irish  " 
were  either  prejudiced  against  us  from  habit  of  edu- 
cation, or  were  no  farther  interested  in  what  they 
said,  than  as  it  merely  regarded  a  pecuniary  or  money- 
making  specuhition.*  Thus,  their  sketches  were  either 
mere  dreams  of  fiction,  in  which  we  were  held  up  to 

*  A  footnote  here  adds: — [We  believe  the  nuthor  to  be  here 
mistaken,  and  wc  fear  that  in  his  sechuUni  home  many  of  the 
5}ilen(]id  ilhistr.ilions  of  the  cliaracter  and  superstitions  of  our 
people,  whicli  have  aj^ptnired  within  the  last  dozen  of  years, 
may  never  have  reache.l  him. — A. P.] 
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I  gaze  of  a  contemptuous  world,  as  a  nation  of 
mi-savages,  or  at  best,  but  caricatures,  in  which 
3  creations  of  the  fancy  were  substituted  for  '*  things 

they  are,**  and  the  good-natured,  generous,  quick- 
tted  and  imaginative  Irish  peasant  made  to  appear 

a  mean,  ignorant,  cowardly  barbarian. 
It  was,   therefore,   gentle  reader,   the  consideration 

these  facts  which  at  first  tempted  me  to  add  my 
mble  name  to  the  lengthened  catalogue  of  Irish 
itory-tellers,'*  and  perhaps,  I  am  as  well  qualified  to 
dertake  the  task  as  many  of  those  who  have  gone 
fore  me.       I  am  an  Irish  peasant — born    and  reared 

an  Irish  cabin,  and  educated  in  an  Irish  hedge- 
lool.  I  have  spent  my  years  (and.  as  yet,  they  are 
t  many)  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  insulted  and 
spised  Irish  peasantry.  On  Sundays  I  have  knelt 
tb  them  before  the  same  rude  altar ;  on  the  week 
.ys  I  have  wrought  with  them  in  the  same  fields, 
:d  in  the  same  employment ;  on  the  summer  evenings 
have  joined  them  in  the  gaieties  of  the  rustic  dance, 
I  the  well-trodden  village  green  ;  and  during  the  long 
mpestuous  winter's  evenings,  I  have  been  with  them 

the  gaming-table,  or  the  wake,  or  formed  a  link 
ith  them  in  the  laughing  circle  around  the  cheerful 
•ttage  fire,  and  there  felt  intense  delight  in  listening 

those  numerous  romantic  national  songs,  and  wild 
gends,  with  which  my  native  hamlet  abounds.  I, 
lerefore,  fondly  hope  that  the  world  will  not  reproach 
e  with  vanity  or  egotism  when  I  assert,  that,  from 
le  facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  reasons 
ha^e  just  now  stated,  I  must  necessarily  be  better 
cquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
id  with  his  life  and  habits,  than  those  dundy  cari- 
iturists  whose  opportunities  of  observation  were 
mi  ted  to  a  cursory  survey  of  the    scenery  of    the 
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country,  taken,  perhaps,  from  the  top  of  a  stage- 
coach, or  at  most,  to  a  few  rambling  excursions  through 
the  highways  or  villages,  made  during  some  two  or 
three  weeks'  sojourn  at  the  villa  of  a  noble  friend, 
or  a  few  days'  residence  at  some  fashionable  watering- 
place  or  country  hotel ;  and  to  those  still  more  dangerous 
and  less  honourable  writers  whose  sole  information 
is  derived  from  the  remarks  of  those  more  ignorant 
and  malicious  than  themselves.  Nor  will  I,  I  expect, 
be  accused  of  arrogance  or  effrontery,  when  I  announce 
to  the  public  my  intention  of  presenting  them,  hence 
forward,  regularly,  with  a  series  of  original  Irish  stories, 
and  that,  under  the  title  of  "  Legends  and  Stories  of 
the  Queen's  County  Peasantry,"  I  intend  to  introduce 
my  first  series — not  "  Sketches,"  however,  professing 
to  develop  the  personal  character  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
or  involving  in  their  details  an  expose  of  his  faults, 
his  foibles,  or  his  virtues — but  tales  and  narratives 
illustrative  of  the  leading  superstitions  of  the  nation 
in  general,  and  in  particular  of  that  part  of  the  country 
in  which  I  have  been  born  and   educated. 

I  shall  now  conclude,  by  begging  leave  to  introduce 
my  first  "  tale "  to  a  generous  and  discriminating 
public.  It  may  possibly  have  little,  save  its  originality, 
to  recommend  it  to  their  favour,  but  should  it  possess 
any  merit,  it  will  not  be  spurned  or  disregarded  by 
the  consideration  that  it  has  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  that  despised  caste,  whose  customs,  habits, 
and  superstitions  it  professes  to  illustrate — ^a  labouring 
Irish  peasant. 

The  Banshee. 

Of  all  the  superstitions  prevalent  amongst  the  natives 
of  Ireland  at  any  period,  past  or  present,  there  is  none 
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so  grand  or  fanciful,  none  which  has  been  so  universally 
assented  to,  or  so  cordially  cherished,  as  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  Banshee.'-  There  are  very  few, 
however  remotely  acquainted  with  Irish  life,  or  Irish 
history,  but  must  have  heard  or  read  of  the  Irish  banshee; 
still,  as  there  are  different  stories  and  different  opinions 
afloat  respecting  this  strange  being,  I  think  a  little 
explanation  concerning  her  appearance,  functions 
and  habits  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 
The  banshee,  then,  is  said  to  be  an  immaterial  and 
immortal  being,  attached,  time  out  of  mind,  to  various 
respectable  and  ancient  families  in  Ireland,  and  is 
said  always  to  appear  to  announce,  by  cries  and 
lamentations,  the  death  of  any  member  of  that  family 
to  which  she  belongs.  She  always  comes  at  night,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  fated  one,  and 
takes  her  stand  outside,  convenient  to  the  house,  and 
there  utters  the  most  plaintive  cries  and  lamentations, 
generally  in  some  unknown  language,  and  in  a  tone  of 
voice  resembling  a  human  female.  She  continues  her 
visit  night  after  night,  unless  vexed  or  annoyed,  until 
the  mourned  object  dies,  and  sometimes  she  is  said  to 
continue  about  the  house  for  several  nights  after. 
Sometimes  she  is  said  to  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  most 
beautiful  young  damsel,  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
and   fantastic  garments,   but   her  general  appearance 

•  Banshee.  This  is  an  Irish  word,  and  in  English  literally 
signifies  white  fairy,  from  hawn  white  and  shee,  a  fairy  ;  and 
this  spirit  is  so  named  probably  from  its  being  said  to  make 
its  appearance  generally  in  white  garments.  For  further 
accounts  of  the  Irish  banshee  see  The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw, 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  on  the  Lady  of  i/w  Lake, 
Personal  Sketches,  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  ;  Miss  Lefanu's 
Memoirs  of  my  Grandmother ;  and,  though  last  not  least, 
Crofton  Croker'g  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of 
Irtland. 
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is  in  the  likeness  of  a  very  old  woman,  of  sn>aU  stalUB 
aid  bending  and  decrepit  form,  enveloped  in  a  winditi 
slieet  or  grave-dress,  and  her  long,  white,  hoary  t 
waving  over  her  shoulders  and  deseending  to  her  f( 
At  other  times  she  is  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Ih* 
middle  age; — the  different  articles  of  her  clothing  being 
of  the  richest  material  and  of  a  sable  hue.  She  is  very  | 
shy,  and  easily  irritated,  and  when  once  annoyed  oi  | 
vexed,  she  flies  away,  and  never  returns  duHi^  tht 
same  generation.  When  the  deutli  of  the  person  whom 
she  mourns  is  contingent,  or  to  ocrur  by  imforeswn 
accident,  she  is  particularly  agitated  and  troubled  in 
her  appearance,  and  unusually  loud  and  mournful  in 
her  lamentations.  Some  would  fain  have  it  that  thu- 
strange  being  is  actuated  by  a  feeling  quite  inirai"' 
to  the  interests  of  the  family  which  she  haunt:^.  am' 
that  she  comes  with  joy  and  triumph  to  announce  tht" 
misfortunes.  This  opinion,  however,  is  rejected  liv 
most  people,  who  imagine  her  the  most  devoted  friend, 
and  that  she  was,  at  some  remote  period,  a  member  ci 
the  family,  and  once  existed  on  earth,  in  life  and  lovcli 
ness.  It  is  not  every  Irish  family  can  claim  the  honoi" 
of  an  attendant  banshee ;  they  must  be  respectably 
descended,  and  of  ancient  line,  to  have  any  just  pre- 
tensions to  a  warning  spirit-  However,  she  docs  i ' 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  difference  oC  ere 
clime,  provided  there  be  no  other  impediment,  as  s 
Protestant  families  of  Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  c 
boast  of  their  own  banshee ;  and  to  this  hour  sevtf 
noble  and  distinguished  families  in  the  country  1 
proud  of  the  surveillance  of  that  mysterious  he' 
Neither  is  she  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  r 
or  fortune,  as  she  is  oftener  found  frequenting  tJie  cal 
of  the  peasant,  than  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  V 
of  thousands.      Even  the  humble  family  to  which  i 
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writev  of  this  talc  belongs  has  long  claimed  the  honour- 
able appendage  of  a  banshee  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
excite  an  additional  interest  in  my  readers,  when  I 
inform  them  that  my  present  story  is  associated  with 
her  last  visit  to  that  family. 

Some  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount- 
rath,  in  the  Queen's  County,  a  farmer,  whose  name,  for 
obvious  reasons,  we  shall  not  at  present  disclose.  He 
never  was  married,  and  his  only  domestics  were  a  servant 
boy  and  an  old  woman,  a  house-keeper,  who  had  long 
been  a  follower  or  dependent  of  the  family.  He  was 
bom  and  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but, 
on  arriving  at  manhood,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  he  abjured  the  tenets  of  that  creed,  and  con- 
formed to  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  However, 
in  after  years  he  seemed  to  waver,  and  refused  going  to 
church,  and  by  his  manner  of  living  seemed  to  favour 
the  dogmas  of  Infidelity  or  Atheism.  He  was  rather 
dark  and  reserved  in  his  manner,  and  oftentimes  sullen 
and  gloomy  in  his  temper;  and  this,  joined  with  his  well- 
known  disregard  of  religion,  served  to  render  him  some- 
what unpopular  amongst  his  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances. However,  he  was  in  general  respected,  and  was 
never  insulted  or  annoyed  :  he  was  considered  as  an 
honest  and  inoffensive  man,  and  he  was  well  supplied  with. 
fire-arms  and  ammunition — in  the  use  of  which  he  was 
well  practised,  having,  in  his  early  days,  served  several 
years  in  a  yeomanry  corps — few  liked  to  disturb  him, 
even  had  they  been  so  disposed.  He  was  well-educated, 
and  decidedly  hostile  to  every  species  of  superstition, 
and  was  constantly  jeering  his  old  house-keeper,  who 
was  extremely  superstitious,  and  pretended  to  be 
entirely  conversant  with  every  matter  connected  with 
witchcraft  and  the  fairy  world.  He  seldom  darkened 
a  neighbour's  door,  and  scarcely  ever  asked  anyone  to 
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enter  his,  but  generally  spent  his  leisure  homs  in 
reading,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  or  in  furbish- 
ing his  fire-arms,  to  which  he  was  still  more  attached, 
or  in  listening  to,  and  laughing  at,  the  wild  and  blood- 
curdling stories  of  old  Moya,  with  which  her  memory 
aboimded.  Thus,  he  spent  his  time  until  the  period  at 
which  our  tale  commences,  when  he  was  about  fifty 
years  of  age ;  and  old  Moya,  the  house-keeper,  had 
become  extremely  feeble,  stooped,  and  of  very  ugly  and 
forbidding  exterior. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  November,  a.d.  1S18, 
this  man  arose  before  dayhght,  and  on  coming  out  of  the 
apartment  where  he  slept,  he  was  surprised  at  finding 
old  Moya  in  the  kitchen,  sitting  over  the  raked-up 
fire,  and  smoking  her  tobacco-pipe  in  a  very  serious 
and  meditative  mood. 

"  Arrah,  Moya,"  said  he,  "  what  brings  you  out  of 
your  bed  so  early  ?  " 

*'  Och,  musha,  I  dunna,"  replied  the  old  woman. 
"  I  was  so  uneasy  all  night  that  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink, 
and  I  got  up  to  smoke  a  blast,  thinkin'  that  it  might 
drive  away  the  weight  that's  on  my  heart." 

**  And  what  ails  you,  Moya  ? — are  you  sick,  or  what 
came  over  you  ?  " 

**  No,  the  Lord  be  prais'd,  I  am  not  sick,  but  my 
heart  is  sore,  and  there's  a  load  on  my  spirits  that  would 
kill  a  hundred." 

"  Maybe  you  were  dreaming,  or  something  that  way/* 
said  the  man,  in  a  bantering  tone  ;  and  suspecting 
from  the  old  woman's  grave  manner,  that  she  w^ 
labouring  under  some  mental  delusion. 

Dreaming  !  "  re-echoed  Moya,  with  a  bitter  sneer ; 

aye,  dreaming.  Och,  I  wish  to  God  I  was  on/y 
dreaming ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  it  is  worse 
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than  that,  and  that  there  is  trouble  and  misfortune 
hanging  over  uz." 

"  And  what  makes  you  think  so,  Moya  ?  "  asked  he, 
with  a  half-suppressed  smile. 

Moya,  aware  of  his  well-known  hostility  to  every 
species  of  superstition,  remained  silent,  biting  hei 
lips  and  shaking  her  grey  head  prophetically. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  Moya  ?  "  again  asked 
the  man. 

"  Och,"  said  Moya,  *'  I  am  heart-scalded  to  have  it  to 
tell  you,  and  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  me ;  but  say 
what  you  will,  there  is  something  bad  over  uz,  for  the 
banshee  was  about  the  house  all  night,  and  she  has 
me  almost  frightened  out  of  my  wits  with  her  shouting 
and  bawling." 

The  man  was  aware  of  the  banshee's  having  been 
long  supposed  to  haunt  his  family,  but  often  scouted 
that  supposition  ;  yet,  as  it  was  some  years  since  he 
had  last  heard  of  her  visiting  the  place,  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  freezing  announcement  of  old  Moya. 
He  turned  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  trembled  excessively  ; 
at  last,  recollecting  himself,  he  said  with  a  forced  smile — 

**  And  how  do  you  know  it  was  the  banshee,  Moya  ?  '* 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  "  reiterated  Moya,  tauntingly. 
"  Didn't  I  see  and  hear  her  several  times  during  the 
night ;  and  more  nor  that,  didn't  I  hear  the  *  deadcoach*'^ 

«"  Dead-coach,"  or  "  Death-coach,"  is  called  in  Ireland 
Coach  a  bower,  and  its  appearance  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of 
impending  death.  This  superstition  is  not  confined  to  the  Irish 
peasantry,  for  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Sciences  (1826). 
by  Dr.  William  Grimm,  we  find  the  following  : — "  The  people  of 
Basse  Bretagne  believe  that  when  the  death  of  any  person  is 
at  hand,  a  hearse,  drawn  by  skeletons  (which  they  call  carriquet 
au  nankou)  and  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  passes  by  the 
house  where  the  sick  person  lies,  and  the  creaking  of  the  wheels 
may  be  plainly  heard." 
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rattling  round  the  house,  and  through  the  yard,  every 
night  at  midnight,  this  week  back,  as  if  it  would  tear 
the  house  out  of  the  foundation." 

The  man  smiled  faintly :  he  was  frightened,  yet  was 
ashamed  to  appear  so.     He  again  said — 

*  And  did  vou  ever  see  the  banshee  before,  Moya  ?  " 
■  Yes.  ■  replied  Mo\-a.  "  often.  Didn't  I  si?e  her 
when  your  mother  died  ?  Didn't  I  see  her  when  your 
brother  was  drowned  ? — sure  there  \i'asn't  one  of  the 
family  that  went  these  sixty  years,  that  I  did  not  both 
see  and  hear  her." 

"  And  where  did  you  see  her,  and  what  way  did  she 
louk  to-night  ?  " 

*'  I  saw  her  at  the  little  window  over  my  bed  :  a  kind 
of  reddish  light  shone  round  the  house  :  I  looked  up 
and  there  I  saw  her  old,  pale  face,  and  glassy  e\'e5 
looking  in,  and  she  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
clapping  her  little  withered  hands,  and  crying  as  if 
her  very    heart  would  break." 

*'  Well  Moya,  it's  all  imagination  :  go  now  and  prepare 
my  breakfast,  as  I  want  to  go  to  Maryborough  to-day, 
and  I  must  be  home  early." 

Moya  trembled  :  she  looked  at  him  imploringly,  and 
said — "For  heaven's  sake,  John,  don't  go  to-day; 
stay  till  some  other  day,  and  God  bless  you,  for  if  you 
go  to-day,  I  would  give  my  oath  there  will  something 
cross  you  that's  bad." 

"  Nonsense,  woman,"  said  he,  "  make  haste  and  get 
me  my  breakfast." 

Moya,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  set  about  getting  the 
breakfast  ready  ;  and  whilst  she  was  so  employed,  John 
was  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his  journey. 

Having  now  completed  his  other  arrangements, 
he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and,  having  concluded  it,  he 
arose  to  depart. 
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Moya  ran  to  the  door,  crying  loudly  ;  she  flung  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  said,  **  John,  John,  be  advised. 
Don't  go  to-day ;  take  my  advice ;  I  know  more  of 
the  world  than  you  do,  and  I  see  plainly  that  if  you 
go,  you  will  never  enter  this  door  again  with  your  life." 

Ashamed  to  be  influenced  by  the  drivellings  of  an 
old  collough,  he  pushed  her  away  with  his  hand,  and 
going  out  to  the  stable,  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed. 
Moya  followed  him  with  her  eyes,  while  in  sight ;  and 
when  she  could  no  longer  see  him,  she  sat  down  at  the 
fire,  and  wept  bitterly. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  and  the  farmer,  having 
finished  his  business  in  town,  feeling  himself  chilly, 
went  into  a  public-house  to  have  a  tumbler  of  punch, 
and  feed  his  horse  :  there  he  met  an  old  friend,  who 
would  not  part  with  him  until  he  would  have  another 
flass  with  him,  and  a  little  conversation,  as  it  was  many 
years  since  they  had  met  before.  One  glass  brought 
another,  and  it  was  almost  duskish  ere  John  thought 
of  returning,  and  having  nearly  ten  miles  to  travel, 
it  would  be  dark  night  before  he  could  get  home. 
Still  his  friend  would  not  permit  him  to  go,  but  called 
for  more  liquor,  and  it  was  far  advanced  in  the  night 
before  they  parted.  John,  however,  had  a  good  horse, 
and  having  had  him  well-fed,  he  did  not  spare  whip  or 
spur,  but  dashed  along  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the 
gloom  and  silence  of  the  winter's  night,  and  had  already 
distanced  the  town  upwards  of  five  miles,  when,  on 
arriving  at  a  desolate  part  of  the  road,  a  gun  shot, 
fired  from  behind  the  bushes,  put  an  end  to  his  mortal 
existence.  Two  strange  men,  who  had  been  at  the 
same  public-house  in  Maryborough,  drinking,  observed 
that  he  had  money,  and  learning  the  road  that  he  was 
to  travel,  conspired  to  rob  and  murder  him,  and  way- 
laid him  in  this  lonely    spot    for  that  horrid  purpose. 
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Poor  Moya  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  but  sat  at 
the  fire,  every  moment  impatiently  expecting  his 
return.  Often  did  she  listen  at  the  door,  to  try  if  she 
could  hear  the  tramp  of  horse's  footsteps  approaching : 
but  in  vain  ;  no  sound  met  her  ear  except  the  sad  wail 
of  the  night  wind,  moaning  fitfully  through  the  tall 
bushes  which  surrounded  the  ancient  dwelling,  or  the 
sullen  roar  of  the  little  dark  river,  which  wound  its 
way  through  the  lowlands,  at  a  small  distance  from 
where  she  stood.  Tired  with  watching,  at  length  she 
fell  asleep  on  the  hearth-stone ;  but  that  sleep  was 
disturbed  and  broken,  and  frightful  and  appalling 
dreams   incessantly  haunted  her  imagination. 

At  length  the  darksome  morning  appeared  struggling 
through  the  wintry  clouds,  and  Moya  again  ojvned 
the  door  to  look  out.  But  what  was  her  dismay, 
when  she  found  the  horse  standing  at  the  stable  door 
without  his  rider,  and  the  saddle  all  besmeared  with 
clotted  blood.  She  raised  the  death-cr\^ ;  the  neigh- 
bours thronged  round,  and  it  was  at  once  declartd 
that  the  hapless  man  was  robbed  and  murdered.  A 
party  on  horseback  immediately  set  forward  to  seek 
him,  and  on  arriving  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  was  found 
stretched  on  his  back  in  the  ditch,  his  head  perforated 
with  shot  and  slugs,  and  his  body  hterally  immersed 
in  a  i)ool  of  blood.  On  examining  him,  it  was  found 
that  his  money  was  gone,  and  a  valuable  gold  watch 
and  appendages  abstracted  from  his  pocket.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  home,  and,  after  having  been 
waked  the  customary  time,  were  committed  to  the 
grave  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  little  green  churchyard 
of  the  village. 

Having  no  legitimate  children,  the  nearest  heir  to 
his  property  was  a  brother,  a  cabinet-maker,  who  re- 
sided in  London.     A  letter  was  accordingly  despatched 
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to  the  brother,  announcing  the  sad  catastrophe,  and 
calling  on  him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the 
property ;  and  two  men  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
place  until  he  should  arrive. 

The  two  men  delegated  to  act  as  guardians,  or,  as  they 
are  technically  termed  "  keepers,"  were  old  friends  and 
comrades  of  the  deceased,  and  had  served  with  him  in 
the  same  yeomanry  corps.  Jack  O'Malley  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a  square,  stout-built,  and  handsome 
fellow,  with  a  pleasant  word  for  everyone,  and  full  of 
that  gaiety,  vivacity  and  nonchalance,  for  which  the 
Roman  Cathohc  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  so  particularly 
distinguished.  He  was  now  forty-five  years  of  age  ; 
sternly  attached  to  the  dogmas  of  his  rehgion,  and 
always  remarkable  for  his  revolutionary  and  anti- 
British  principles.  He  was  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  never 
quailed  before  a  man  ;  but  though  caring  so  httle  for  a 
living  man,  he  was  extremely  afraid  of  a  dead  one,  and 
would  go  ten  miles  out  of  his  road  at  night,  to  avoid 
passing  a  *'  rath/'  or  '*  haunted  bush."  Harry  Taylor, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  staunch  Protestant ;  a  tall, 
genteel-looking  man,  of  proud  and  imperious  aspect, 
and  full  of  reserve  and  hauteur — the  natural  consequence 
of  a  consciousness  of  political  and  religious  ascendancy, 
and  superiority  of  intelligence  and  education,  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  the  demeanour  of  the  Protestant 
peasantry  of  those  days.  Harry,  too,  loved  his  glass 
as  well  as  Jack,  but  was  of  a  more  peac'eful  disposition, 
and  as  he  was  well  educated  and  intelligent,  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  superstition,  and  laughed  to  scorn 
the  mere  idea  of  ghosts,  goblins,  and  fairies.  Thus  Jack 
and  Harry  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  in 
every  point,  except  their  love  of  the  cruiskeeny  yet 
they  never  failed  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  being 
together,    and   although   they   often    blackened   each 
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other's  eyes  in  their  political  and  religious  disputes,  ye^C: 
their  quarrels  were  always  amicably  settled,  and  the^ 
never    found  themselves  happy  but  in  each  other*^ 

society. 

It  was  now  the  sixth  or  seventh  night  that  Jack  and 
Harry,  as  usual,  kept  their  lonely  watch  in  the  kitcheim 
of  the  murdered  man.     A  large  turf  fire  blazed  brightly^ 
on  the  hearth,  and  on  a  bed  of  straw  in  the  ampl^ 
chimney-comer  was  stretched  old  Moj^,  in  a  profound- 
sleep.       On  the  hearth-stone,  between  the  two  friends, 
stood  a  small  oak  table,  on  which  was   placed  a  large 
decanter  of  whiskey,  a  jug  of  boiling  water,  and  a. 
bowl  of  sugar,  and,  as  if  to  add  an  idea  of  security  to 
that  of  comfort,  on  one  end  of  the  table  were  placed 
in     saltier  a    formidable-looking   blunderbuss    and  st 
brace  of   large  brass  pistols.       Jack  and  his  comrade 
perpetually    renewed    their     acquaintance    with    the 
whiskey-bottle,    and    laughed,    and    chatted,    and  re- 
counted  the   adventures   of  their  young  days  with  as 
much  hilarity  as  if  the  house  which  now  witnessed  their 
mirth  never  echoed  to  the  cry  of  death  or  blood.    In 
the  course    of  conversation,   Jack  mentioned  the  in- 
cident of  the  strange  appearance  of  the  banshee,  antl 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  not  come  that  ni^^'* 
to  disturb  their  carouse. 

*'  Banshee  the  devil,"  shouted  Harry ;  *'  how  super- 
stitious you  papists  are  ;  I  would  like  to  see  the  phi^ 
of  any  man,  dead  or  alive,  who  dare  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance here  to-night ;  "  and  seizing  the  blunderbuss^- 
and  looking  wickedly  at  Jack,  he  vociferated,  "  ^V 
Hercules,  I  would  drive  the  contents  of  this  through  tbci*' 
bloody  sowls  who  dare  annoy  us." 

"  Better  for  you  shoot  your  mother  than  fire  at  the 
bansliee,  anyhow,"  remarked  Jack. 

"  Psha,"  said  Harry,  looking  contemptuously  at  his 
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companion,  "  I  would  think  no  more  of  riddling  the 
old  jade's  hide  than  I  would  of  throwing  oif  this 
tumbler  ;  *'  and  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  he  drained 
off  another  bumper  of  whiskey  pimch. 

"  Jack,"  says  Harry,  "  now  that  .we  are  in  such 
prime  humour,  will  you  give  us  a  song  ?  " 

"  With  all  the  veins  of  my  heart,'*  says  Jack  ;  '*  what 
will  it  be  ?  " 

"  Anything  you  please ;  your  will  must  be  my 
pleasure,"  answered  Harry. 

Jack,  after  coughing  and  clearing  his  pipes,  chanted 
forth  in  a  bold  and  musical  voice,  a  rude  rigmarole,  called 
"  The  Royal  Blackbird,"  which,  although  pf  no  in- 
trinsic merit,  yet,  as  it  expressed  sentiments  hostile  to 
British  connexion  and  British  government,  and  favour- 
able to  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  popular  amongst  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  looked  upon  by  the  Protestants  as  highly  offensive 
and  disloyal.  Harry,  however,  wished  his  companion 
too  well  to  oppose  the  song,  and  he  quietly  awaited  its 
conclusion. 

*'  Bravo,  Jack,"  said  Harry,  as  soon  as  the  song  was 
ended,  "  that  you  may  never  lose  your  wind." 

"  In  the  king's  name  now  I  board  you  for  another 
song,"  says  Jack. 

Harry,  without  hesitation,  recognised  his  friend's 
right  to  demand  a  return,  and  he  instantly  trolled 
forth  in  a  deep,  sweet,  and  sonorous  voice,  the 
following  : — 

SONG. 

Ho,  boys,  I  have  a  song  divine ! 
Come  let  us  now  in  concert  join, 
And  toast  the  bonny  banks  of  Boyne — 
The  Boyne  of  "  Glorious  Memory.'* 
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On  Boyne's  famed  banks  our  fathera  bled; 
Boyne's  surges  with  their  blood  ran  red ; 
And  from  the  Boyne  our  foemen  fled — 
Intolerance,  chains,  and  slavery. 

Dark  superstition's  blood-stained  sons 
Pressed  on,  but  "  crack  "  went  William's  guns. 
And  soon  the  gloomy  monster  runs  — 
Fell,  hydra-headed  bigotry. 

Then  fill  your  glasses  high  and  fair. 

Let  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air» 
Whilst  Georgie  fills  the  regal  chair 
We'll  never  bow  to  Popery. 

Jack,  whose  countenance  had,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  song,  indicated  his  aversion  to  the  sentiments 
it  expressed,  now  lost  all  patience  at  hearing  his  darling 
"  Popery "  impugned,  and  seizing  one  of  the  pistols 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  whirling  it  over  his  comrade's 
head,  swore  vehemently  that  he  would  "  fracture  his 
skull,  if  he  did  not  instantly  drop  that  blackguard 
Orange  lampoon." 

"  Aisy,  avhic,'*  said  Harry,  quietly  pushing  away  the 
upraised  arm,  *'  I  did  not  oppose  your  bit  of  treason 
awhile  ago,  and  besides  the  latter  end  of  my  song  is 
more  calculated  to  please  you  than  to  irritate  your 
feelings.'* 

Jack  seemed  pacified,  and  Harry  continued  his  strain. 

And  fill  a  bumper  to  the  brim — 
A  flowing  one — and  drink  to  him 
Who,  let  the  worid  go  sink  or  swim. 
Would  arm  for  Britain's  liberty. 

No  matter  what  may  be  his  hue. 
Or  black,  or  white,  or  green,  or  blue. 
Or  Papist,  Paynim,  or  Hindoo, 

We'll  drink  to  him  right  cordially. 
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Jack  was  so  pleased  with  the  friendly  turn  which  the 
latter  part  of  Harry's  song  took,  that  he  joyfully 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  even  joined  in  chorus  to 
the  concluding  stanza. 

The  fire  had  now  decayed  on  the  hearth,  the  whiskey- 
bottle  was  almost  emptied,  and  the  two  sentinels  getting 
drowsy,  put  out  the  candle  and  laid  down  their  heads 
to  slumber.  The  song,  and  the  laugh,  and  the  jest 
were  now  hushed,  and  no  sound  was  to  be  heard,  but 
the  incessant  click,  dick  of  the  clock  in  the  inner  room, 
and  the  deep  heavy  breathing  of  old  Moya  in  the 
chimney-corner. 

They  had  slept  they  knew  not  how  long,  when  the 
old  hag  awakened  with  a  wild  shriek.  She  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  crouched  between  the  men.  They 
started  up  and  asked  her  what  had  happened. 

'*  Oh !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  the  banshee,  the  banshee. 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  she  is  come  again,  and  I  never 
heard  her  so  wild  and  outrageous  before." 

Jack  O'Malley  readily  believed  old  Moya's  tale ;  so 
did  Harry ;  but  he  thought  it  might  be  some  one  who 
was  committing  some  depredation  on  the  premises. 
They  both  hstened  attentively,  but  could  hear  nothing  ; 
they  opened  the  kitchen  door,  but  all  was  still ;  they 
looked  abroad — it  was  a  fine  calm  night,  and  myriads  of 
twinkling  stars  were  burning  in  the  deep-blue  heavens. 
They  proceeded  around  the  yard  and  haggard ;  but  all 
was  calm  and  lonely,  and  no  sound  saluted  their  ears, 
but  the  shrill  barking  of  some  neighbouring  cur,  or  the 
sluggish  murmuring  of  the  Uttle  tortuous  river  in  the 
distance.  Satisfied  that  "  all  was  right,"  they  again 
went  in,  replenished  the  expiring  fire,  and  sat  down  to 
finish  whatever  still  remained  in  the  whiskey-bottle 

They  had  not  sat  many  minutes,  when  a  wild 
unearthly  cry  was  heard  without. 
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"  The  Banshee,  again  !  "  said  Mo}^  faintly.  Jack 
O'Malley's  soul  sunk  within  him ;  Harry  started  up 
and  seized  the  blunderbiiss ;  Jack  caught  his  amL 
**  No,  no,  Harry,  you  shall  not ;  sit  down — there's  no 
fear — nothing  will  happen  us." 

Harry  sat  down,  but  still  gripped  the  blunderbuss, 
and  Jack  lit  his  tobacco-pipe,  whilst  the  old  woman 
was  on  her  knees,  striking  her  breast,  and  repeating 
her  prayers  with  great  vehemence. 

The  sad  cry  was  again  heard,  louder  and  fiercer  than 
before.  It  now  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  window, 
and  again  it  appeared  as  if  issuing  from  the  door.  At 
times  it  would  seem  as  if  coming  from  afar,  whilst  again 
it  would  appear  as  if  coming  down  the  chimney,  or 
springing  from  the  ground  beneath  their  feet.  Some- 
times the  cry  resembled  the  low,  plaintive  wail  of  a 
female  in  distress  ;  and  in  a  moment,  it  was  raised  to  a 
prolonged  yell,  loud  and  furious,  and  as  if  coming  from 
a  thousand  throats ;  now  the  sound  resembled  a  low, 
melancholy  chant,  and  then  was  quickly  changed  to  a 
loud,  broken,  demoniac  laugh.  It  continued  thus, 
with  little  intermission  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  it  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy, 
creaking  sound  as  of  some  large  waggon  amidst  which 
the  loud  tramp  of  horses'  footsteps  might  be  dis- 
tinguished, accompanied  with  a  strong  rushing  wind. 
This  strange  noise  proceeded  round  and  round  the 
house  two  or  three  times,  then  went  down  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  road,  and  was  heard  no  more.  Jack 
O'Malley  stood  aghast,  and  Harry  Taylor,  with  all  his 
philosophy  and  scepticism  was  astonished  and 
frightened. 

'*  A  dreadful  night  this,  Moya,"  said  Jack. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  **  that  is  the  dead-coach.  I  often 
heard  it  before,  and  have  sometimes  seen  it  " 
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"  Seen,  did  you  say  ?  "  said  Harry ;  "  pray  describe 
it." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  old  crone,  "  it's  like  any  other 
coach,  but  twice  as  big,  and  hung  over  with  black  cloth, 
and  a  black  coffin  on  the  top  of  it,  and  drawn  by 
headless,  black  horses." 

"  Heaven  protect  us,"  ejaculated  Jack. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  remarked  Harry. 

"  But,"  continued  Moya,  "  it  always  comes  before 
the  death  of  a  person,  and  I  wonder  what  brought  it  now, 
unless  it  came  with  the  banshee." 

*'  Maybe  it's  coming  for  you,"  said  Harry,  with  an 
arch  yet  subdued  smile. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  am  none  of  that  family  at 
all  at  all." 

A  solemn  silence  now  ensued  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
they  thought  all  was  vanished,  when  again  the  dreadful 
cry  struck  heavily  on  their  ears. 

*'  Open  the  door,  Jack,"  said  Harry,  "  and  put  out 
Hector." 

Hector  was  a  large  and  very  ferocious  mastiff,  be- 
longing to  Jack  O'Malley,  and  alwa}^  accompanied 
him  wherever  he  went. 

Jack  opened  the  door  and  attempted  to  put  out 
the  dog ;  but  the  poor  animal  refused  to  go,  and  as 
his  master  attempted  to  force  him,  howled  in  a  loud 
and  mournful  tone. 

"  You  must  go,"  said  Harry,  and  he  caught  him  in 
his  arms  and  flung  him  over  the  half -door.  The  poor 
dog  was  scarcely  on  the  ground  when  he  was  whirled 
aloft  into  the  air  by  some  invisible  power,  and  he  fell 
again  to  earth  lifeless,  and  the  pavement  was  besmeared 
with  his  entrails  and  blood. 

Harry  lost  all  patience,  and  again  seizing  his  blunder- 
buss, he  exclaimed,  **  Come,  Jack,  my  boy,  take  your 
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pistols  and  follow  me ;  I  have  bat  one  life  to  low.  and 
I  will  venture  it  to  have  a  crack  at  this  infernal  demon."  ■ 

"  I  will  follow  you   to  death's  doors,"   said  Jark;,! 
"  but  I  would  not  fire  at  the  banshee  for  a  rmllioB 
of  worlds." 

Moya  seized  Harry  by  the  skirts  :  "  Don't  go  out.^ 
she  cried,    "  let  her  alone  whOe  she  lets  you  alone,  fflf 
an  hour's  luck  never  shone  on  any  one  that  ever  tnolesta 
the  banshee." 

"  Psha,  woman,"  said  Harry,  and  he  pushed  awi 
poor  Moya,   contemptuously. 

The  two  men  now  sallied  forth  ;  the  wild  ' 
coTitinued,  and  it  seemed  to  issue  from  amongst  soint 
stacks  in  the  hay-yard  behind  the  house.  They  went 
round  and  paused  :  again  they  heard  the  cry,  and  Hairy 
elevated  his  blimderbuss, 

"  Don't  fire,"  said  Jack, 

Harry  replied  not;  he  looked  scornfully  at    Jack; 
then  put  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  and — bang — away  T 
exploded  with  a  thundering  sound.       An  extraordinai] 
scream  was  now  heard,  ten  timK  louder  and  n 
than  they  heard  before.       Their  hair  stood  erect  t 
their  heads,  and  huge,  round  drops  of  sweat  ran  down 
their  faces  in  quick  succession.         A  glare  of  rediUsh 
blue  light  shone  around  the  stacks  :  the  rumbling  of  the 
"  death -coach  "  was  again  heard  coming;  it  drove  «    ~ 
to  the  house  drawn  by  six  headless,  sable  horses, 
the  figure  of  a  withered  old  hag,  encircled  with  \ 
flame,  was  seen  running  nimbly  across  the  hay-y 
She  entered  the  ominous  carriage,  and  it  drove  aw: 
with  a  horrible  soimd.        It  swept  through   the  1 
bashes   which  surrounded   the  house ;  and   as    "  _ 

appeared,  the  old  hag  cast  a  thrilling  scowl  at  the  two 
men.  and  waved  her  fleshless  arms  at  them  vengelully. 
It  was  soon  lost  to  s^ht,   but  the   unearthly  creaking 
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of  the  wheels,  the  tramping  of  the  horses,  and  the 
appalling  cries  of  the  banshee  continued  to  assail  their 
ears  for  a  considerable  time  after  all  had  vanished. 

The  brave  fellows  now  returned  to  the  house ;  they 
again  made  fast  the  door,  and  reloaded  their  arms. 
Nothing,  however,  came  to  disturb  them  that  night, 
nor  from  that  time  forward  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  dead 
man's  brother  from  London,  in  a  few  da)^  after,  re- 
lieved them  from  their  irksome  task. 

Old  Moya  did  not  live  long  after ;  she  declined  from 
that  remarkable  night,  and  her  remains  were  decently 
interred  in  the  churchyard,  adjoining  the  last  earthly 
tenement  of  the  loved  family  to  which  she  had  been 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  attached. 

The  insulted  banshee  has  never  since  returned  ;  and 
although  several  members  of  that  family  have  since 
dosed  their  mortal  career,  still  the  warning  cry  was  never 
given ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  injured  spirit  will 
never  visit  her  ancient  haimts  until  everyone  of  the 
existing  generation  shall  have  *'  slept  with  their  fathers." 

Jack  O'Malley  and  his  friend  Harry  lived  some  years 
after.  Their  friendship  still  continued  undiminished. 
Like  "  Tam  O'Shanter  "  and  "  Souter  Johnny,"  they 
still  continued  to  love  each  other  like  "  a  very  brither/' 
and,  hke  that  jovial  pair  also,  our  two  comrades  were 
often  "  fou  for  weeks  together ;  "  and  often  over  their 
cruiskeen  would  they  laugh  at  their  strange  adventure 
with  the  banshee.  It  is  now  however,  all  over  with 
them  too  ;  their  race  is  nm,  and  they  are  now  "  tenants 
of  the  tomb," 
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No.  II. — ^The  Bewitched  Butter. 

**  Thence  kintra  wives,  wi'  toil  an'  pain. 
May  plunge  and  plunge  the  kim  in  vain ; 
For,  oh !    the  yellow  treasure's  ta'en 

By  witching  skill 
An'  dawtit,  twalpint  Hawkie's  ga'en 

As  yell's  the  bill."— BwrnA 

"  Old  Alice  Ruadh  More  was  as  horrid  a  harlot 
As  ever  existed  in  crimson  or  scarlet ; 
With  her  witchcraft  and  tricks  the  country  she'd  bilk 
And  rob  the  good  wives  of  their  butter  and  milk."— OW  5«iitf. 

Amongst  the  many  absurd  opinions  entertained  by  tbe 
Irish  peasantry  at  the  present  day,  there  is  none  more 
generally  prevalent,  or  which  still  remains  more  firmly 
rooted,  than  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  super-human 
or  infernal  power  exercised  by  demons  or  fairies  over  the 
properties,  and  particularly  over  themilchcattle,of  mortals 
This  superstition,  like  most  other  Irish  superstitions, 
was,  in    bye-gone  times,  much  more  common  than  at 
present ;  but  nevertheless  it  still  remains  nearly  as  firm 
as  ever  in  many  of  the  more  secluded  rural  districts  ot 
Ireland.       Nor  is  this  power  believed  to  be    confined 
to   fairies  or  devils  ;   many  mortals,   particularly  oU 
women,  are  thought  to  possess  the  power  of  charming 
the  cattle  of  their  neighbours,   and  depriving  them* 
by  some  secret  and  mysterious  means,  of  their  mill^ 
and  butter.       I  believe  it  is  not  ascertained  how  thi^ 
diabolical  power  is  acquired  ;  but  it  is  said  that  it  is 
by  virtue  of  some  horrid  compact  with  the  Dark  One* 
by  which  they  engage  to  surrender  themselves  soul  and 
body  into  his  hands,  after  a  certain  period  has  elapsed, 
on  condition  of  his  investing  them,  during  the  said 
assigned  period,  with  the  power  of  depriving  the  cattle  of 
certain  persons  of  their  milk  and  butter,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  their  own.     Thus,  whenever  by  any  hidden 
disease  or  any  other  undiscovered  impediment,  a  cov 
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ippears  to  decline  or  ceases  to  supply  her  wonted 
juantity  of  milk  and  butter,  she  is  immediately  thought 
:o  be  bewitched,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed  "  over- 
ooked  "  by  some  covetous,  malignant  old  hag,  and 
ipplication  is  immediately  made  to  some  "  fairyman," 
T  "  knowing  woman,"  for  a  counter-charm  ;  and  as  it 
ometimes  happens  that  the  person  applied  to  may  have 
.  knowledge  of  the  disease  under  which  the  afflicted 
ictim  labours,  or,  as  oftener  occurs,  that  the  disorder 
lisappears  as  it  came,  without  any  visible  cause,  the  im- 
K>ster  is  lauded  to  the  skies  for  his  superior  skill,  and  some 
person  is  pointed  at,  as  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  held 
tp  to  whole  country  as  a  witch  and  a  robber,  and  an 
object  of  terror  and  detestation  to  all  her  neighbours. 
This  superstition,  however,  is  declining  greatly  of 
ate  years ;  but  many  curious  stories  in  connexion 
with  it  are  still  told  throughout  the  country,  at  the 
peasant's  fire-side  on  a  winter's  evening  ;  and  from 
the  many  which  I  have  heard  I  select  the  two  following 
as  being  the  most  popular  in  my  neighbourhood,  and 
likely  to  afford  most  amusement  to  my  readers. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  there 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  once  famous  village  of 
Aghavoe,^  a  wealthy  farmer,    named  Bryan  Costigan. 

^^Shavoe — "  The  field  of  kine  " — a  beautiful  and  romantic 
^'^lage  near  Borris-in-Ossory,  in  the  Queen's  County.  It  was 
^  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for  centuries  the 
episcopal  seat  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory,  but  for  ages  back  it  has 
K^  to  decay,  and  is  now  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the 
^nlAcent  ruins  of  a  noble  priory  of  the  Dominicans,  erected 
"^  at  an  early  period  by  St.  Canice,  the  patron  saint  of  Ossory. 
[1^  latter  historic  error  must  here  be  corrected,  St.  Canice 
"*lt  a  church  here  in  the  sixth  century,  and  established  a 
Monastery.  The  Dominican  priory  was  a  subsequent  erection  of 
^  Htzpatricks,  Barons  of  Upper  Ossory,  probably  in  the 
foortccnth  ceniuTy.—Ea.} 
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This  man  kept  an  extensive  dairy  and  a  great  many 
milch  cows,  and  every  year  made  considerable  sums 
by  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter.  The  luxuriance  of  the 
pasture  lands  in  this  neighbourhood  has  always  been 
proverbial ;  and,  consequently,  Bryan's  cows  were 
the  finest  and  most  productive  in  the  country,  and  his 
milk  and  butter  the  richest  and  sweetest,  and  brought 
the  highest  price  at  every  market  at  which  he  offered 
these  articles   for  sale. 

Things  continued  to  go  on  thus  prosperously  with 
Bryan  Costigan,  when,  one  season,  all  at  once  he  found 
his  cattle  declining  in  appearance,  and  his  dairy  almost 
entirely  profitless.  Bryan  at  first  attributed  this 
change  to  the  weather  or  some  such  cause,  but  sotm 
found  or  fancied  reason  to  assign  it  to  a  far  different 
source.  The  cows,  without  any  visible  disorder,  daily 
declined,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  crawl  about  on  their 
pasture  :  many  of  them,  instead  of  milk,  gave  nothing 
but  blood  ;  and  the  scanty  quantity  of  milk  which 
some  of  them  continued  to  supply  was  so  bitter  that 
even  the  pigs  would  not  drink  it ;  whilst  the  butter 
which  it  produced  was  of  such  a  bad  quality,  and  stunk 
so  horribly,  that  the  very  dogs  would  not  eat  it.  Br>^n 
applied  for  remedies  to  all  the  quacks  and  *'  Iain- 
women  *'  in  the  country — but  in  vain.  Many  ot  the 
impostors  declared  that  the  m5^terious  malady  in 
his  cattle  went  beyond  their  skill ;  whilst  others,  al- 
though they  found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  to  super- 
human agency,  declared  that  they  had  no  control  in 
the  matter,  as  the  charm  imder  the  influence  of  which 
his  property  was  made  away  with  was  too  powerful 
to  be  disolved  by  anything  less  than  the  spt^cial  in- 
terposition of  Divine  Providence.  The  poor  farmer 
became  almost  distracted  :  he  saw  ruin  staring  hin^  in 
the  face  ;  yet  what  was  he  to  do  ?       Sell  Yus  cattle 
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and  purchase  others !  No  ;  that  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  they  looked  so  miserable  and  emaciated  that  no 
one  would  even  take  them  as  a  present,  whilst  it  was 
also  impossible  to  sell  to  a  butcher,  as  the  flesh  of  one 
which  he  killed  for  his  own  family  was  as  black  as  a 
coal,  and  stunk  like  any  putrid  carrion. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  thus  completely  bewildered. 
He  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  he  became  moody  and  stupid  ; 
his^leep  forsook  him  by  night,  and  all  day  he  wandered 
about  the  fields,  amongst  his  "  fairy-stricken  "  cattle 
like  a  maniac. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  plight,  when  one  very  sultry 
evening  in  the  latter  days  of  July,  Bryan  Costigan's 
wife  was  sitting  at  her  own  door,  spinning  at  her  wheel, 
in  a  very  gloomy  and  agitated  state  of  mind.  Happen- 
ing to  look  down  the  narrow  green  lane  which  led  from 
the  high  road  to  her  cabin,  she  espied  a  little  old  woman 
barefooted,  and  eveloped  in  an  old  scarlet  cloak,  ap- 
proaching slowly,  witli  the  aid  of  a  crutch  which  she 
carried  in  one  hand,  and  a  cane  or  walking-stick  in  the 
other.  The  farmer's  wife  felt  glad  at  seeing  the  odd- 
looking  stranger ;  she  smiled,  and  yet  she  knew  not 
why,  as  she  neared  the  house.  A  vague  and  indefinable 
feeling  of  pleasure  crowded  on  her  imagination  ;  and, 
as  the  old  woman  gained  the  threshold,  she  bade  her 
"  welcome  **  with  a  warmth  which  plainly  told  that 
her  lips  gave  utterance  but  to  the  genuine  feelings  of 
her  heart. 

"  God  bless  this  good  house  and  all  belonging  to  it," 
said  the  stranger,  as  she  entered. 

**  God  save  you  kindly,  and  you  are  welcome,  whoever 
you  are,  "  repled  Mrs.  Costigan. 

"  Hem,  I  thought  so,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
significant  grin.  "  I  thought  so,  or  I  wouldn't  trouble 
you." 
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The  farmer's  wife  ran  and  placed  a  chair  near  the 
fire  for  the  stranger :  but  she  refused,  and  sat  on  th« 
groond  Dear  where  Mrs.  C.  had  been  spinning.  Mrs. 
Costigan  had  now  time  to  survey  the  old  hag's  person 
minutely.  She  appeared  of  great  age  :  her  countenance 
was  extermely  ugly  and  repulsive ;  her  skin  was  rough 
and  deeply  embrowned,  as  if  from  long  exposure  to  the 
effects  of  some  tropical  climate;  her  forehead  was  low 
narrow,  and,  indented  with  a  thousand  wrinkles : 
her  long  grey  hair  fell  in  matted  elf-locks  from  beneath 
a  white  linen  skull-cap ;  her  eyes  were  bleared,  blood- 
sbotten,  and  obliquely  set  in  their  sockets,  and  her 
voice  was  croaking,  tremulous,  and,  at  times,  partially 
inarticulate.  As  she  squatted  on  the  floor,  she  looked 
around  the  house  with  an  inquisitive  gaze:  she  peered 
pryingly  from  comer  to  comer,  with  an  earnestness 
of  look,  as  if  she  had  the  faculty,  like  the  Argonaut  of 
old,  to  see  through  the  very  depths  of  the  earth,  whilst 
Mrs,  C.  kept  watching  her  motions  with  mingled  feelings 
of  curiosity,  awe.    and  pleasure. 

"  Missus,"  said  the  old  woman,  at  length  breaking 
silence,  "  I  am  dry  with  the  heat  of  the  day  :  can  you 
give  me  a  drink  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  replied  the  farmer's  wife,  "  I  have  no  drink 
to  offer  you  except  water,  else  you  would  have  no 
occasion  to  ask  me  for  it." 

"  Are  you  not  the  owner  of  the  cattle  I  see  yonder  .>  " 
said  the  old  hag.  with  a  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of 
gesticulation  which  plainly  indicated  her  fore-ktiow- 
ledgL'  of  the  fact. 

Mrs.  Costigan  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  briefly 
related  to  her  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
affair,  whilst  theold  woman  still  remained  silent,  butshook 
her  grey  head  repeatedly:  andstill  continued  gazing  round 
the  house  with  an  air  of  importance  and  self-sufficiency 
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When  Mrs.  C.  had  ended,  the  old  hag  remained  a 
while,  as  if  in  a  deep  reverie  :  at  length  she  said  :— 

*'  Have  you  any  of  the  milk  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Show  me  some  of  it." 

She  filled  a  jug  from  a  vessel  and  handed  it  to  the 
old  sybil,  who  smelled  it,  then  tasted  it,  and  spat  out 
what  she  had  taken  on  the  floor. 

Where  is  your  husband  ?  "  she  asked 
Out  in  the  fields,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  must  see  him." 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  Bryan,  who  shortly 
after  made  his  appearance. 

*'  Neighbour,"  said  the  stranger,  "  your  wife  informs 
me  that  your  cattle  are  going  against  you  this  season." 

"  She  informs  you  right,"  said  Bryan. 

"  And  why  have  you  not  sought  a  cure  ?  " 

"  A  cure  !  "  re-echoed  the  man  ;  "  why  woman,  I 
have  sought  cures  until  I  was  heart-broken,  and  all  in 
vain  ;  they  get  worse  every  day." 

"  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  cure  them  for  you  ?  " 

"  Anything  in  our  power,"  replied  Bryan  and  his 
wife,  both  speaking  joyfully,  and  with  a  breath. 

"  All  I  will  ask  from  you  is  a  silver  sixpence,  and  that 
you  will  do  ever3^hing  which  I  will  bid  you,"  said  she. 

The  farmer  and  lus  wife  were  astonished  at  the 
moderation  of  her  demand.  They  offered  her  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

**  No  !  "  said  she,  **  I  don't  want  yoiu:  money ;  I  am 
no  cheat,  and  I  would  not  even  take  sixpence,  but  that 
I  can  do  nothing  until  I  handle  some  of  your  silver." 

The  sixpence  was  immediately  given  her,  and  the 
most  implicit  obedience  promised  to  her  injunctions, 
by  both  Bryan  and  his  wife,  who  already  began  to 
regard  the  old  beldame  as  their  tutelary  angel. 
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The  hag  pulled  off  a  black  silk  ribbon  or  fillet,  i 
encircled  her  head  inside  her  cap,  and  gave  it  to  Bryan, 
saying— 

"  Go  now,  and  the  first  cow  you  touch  with  this 
ribbon,  turn  her  into  the  yard,  but  be  sure  don't  touch 
the  second,  nor  speak  a  word  until  you  return  ;  be  also 
careful  not  to  let  the  ribbon  touch  the  ground,  for.  if 
you  do,  all  is  over." 

Bryan  took  the  talismanic  ribbon,  and  soon  returned, 
driving  a  red  cow  before  hira. 

The  old  hag  went  out,  and  approaching  the  cow. 
commenced  pulling  hairs  out  of  her  tail,  at  the  same 
time  singing  some  verses  in  the  Irish  language  in  a  low, 
wild,  and  unconnected  strain.  The  cow  appeared 
restive  and  uneasy,  but  the  old  witch  still  continued 
her  mysterious  chaunt  until  she  had  the  ninth  hair 
extracted.  She  then  ordered  the  cow  to  be  driven 
back  to  her  pasture,  and  again  entered  the   house. 

"Go,  now,"  said  she  to  the  woman,  "and  bring  me 
some  milk  from  every  cow  in  your  possession," 

She  went,  and  soon  returned  with  a  large  pail  fiU*^-! 
with  a  frightfiU- looking  mixture  of  milk,  blood  and 
corrupt  matter.  The  old  woman  got  it  into  a  churn 
and  made  preparations  for  churning. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  you  Ixjth  roust  chum.  Make  fast 
the  door  and  windows,  and  let  there  be  no  hght  but 
from  the  fire  ;  do  not  open  your  lips  until  I  desire  j*©!!, 
and  by  observing  my  directions.  I  make  no  doubt  but. 
ere  the  sun  goes  down,  we  will  find  out  the  infernal 
villain  who  is  robbing  you," 

Bryan  secured  the  doors  and  windo^vs,  and  com- 
menced churning.  The  old  sorceress  sat  down  by  a 
blazing  fire  which  had  been  specially  lighted  for  the 
occasion,  and  commenced  singing  the  same  wild  song 
which  she  had  sung  at  the  pulling  of  the  cow-hain,  a 
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after  a  little  time,  she  cast  one  of  the  nine  hairs  into  the 
fire,  still  singing  her  mysterious  strain,  and  watching 
with  intense  interest  the  witching  process. 

A  loud  cry,  as  if  from  a  female  in  distress,  was  now 
heard  approaching  the  house ;  the  old  witch  discon- 
tinued her  incantations,  and  listened  attentively. 
The  crjdng  voice  approached  the  door. 

**  Open  the  door  quickly,**  shouted  the  old  charmer. 

Bryan  unbarred  the  door,  and  all  three  rushed  out 
in  the  yard,  when  they  heard  the  same  cry  down  the 
boreen,  but  could  see  nothing. 

**  It  is  all  over,"  shouted  the  old  witch ;  **  some- 
thing has  gone  amiss,  and  our  charm  for  the  present  is 
ineffectual." 

They  now  turned  back  quite  crestfallen,  when,  as  they 
were  entering  the  door,  the  sybil  cast  her  eyes  down- 
wards, and  perceiving  a  piece  of  horse-shoe  nailed  on 
the  threshold,*  she  vociferated : — 

**  Here  I  have  it ;  no  wonder  our  charm  was  abortive. 
The  person  that  was  crying  abroad  is  the  villain  who 
has  your  cattle  bewitched.  I  brought  her  to  the  house, 
but  she  was  not  able  to  come  to  the  door  on  account 
of  that  horse-shoe.  Remove  it  instantly,  and  we 
will  try  our  luck  again." 

Bryan  removed  the  horse-shoe  from  the  doorway 
and  by  the  hag's  directions  placed  it  on  the  floor  under 
the  chum,  having  previously  reddened  it  in  the  fire. 

They  again  resumed  their  manual  operations.  Bryan 
and  his  mfe  began  to  chum,  and  the  witch  again  began 

*  It  was  once  a  commoD  practice  in  Ireland  to  naU  a  piece  of 
horse-shoe  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  a  preservative  against 
the  influence  of  the  Juries,  who.  it  is  thought,  dare  not  enter 
any  house  thus  guarded.  This  custom,  however,  is  much  on  the 
wane,  but  still  it  is  prevalent  in  some  of  the  more  unciviUzed 
districts  of  the  country. 
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to  sing  her  strange  verses,  and  casting  lier  < 
into  the  fire  until  she  had  them  all  nearly  exhausted. 
Her  countenance  now  began  to  exhibit  evideat  traces 
of  vexation  and  disappointment.  She  got  quite  paJe. 
her  teeth  gnashed,  her  hand  tremhled,  and  as  she  cast 
the  ninth  and  last  hair  into  the  fire,  her  person  ex- 
hibited more  the  appearance  of  a  femaJe  demon  than  o* 
a  human  being. 

Once  more  the  cry  was  heard,  and  an  aged  red- 
haired  woman  was  seen  approaching  the  house  quickly. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  roared  the  sorceress,  "  I  knew  it  would 
he  so  ;  my  charm  has  succeeded ;  my  expectations  are 
realized,  and  here  she  comes,  the  villain  who  has  des- 
troyed you." 

■'  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?  "  asked  Bryan. 

"  Say  nothing  to  her,"  said  the  hag,  "  give  her  what- 
ever she  demands,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me," 

The  woman  advanced  screeching  vehemently,  and 
Bryan  went  out  to  meet  her.  She  was  a  neighbour, 
and  she  said  that  one  of  her  best  cows  was  drowning 
in  a  pool  of  water — that  there  was  no  one  at  home  but 
herself,  and  she  implored  Bryan  to  go  rescue  the  cow 
from  destruction. 

Bryan    accompanied    her   without    hesitation :    ao^!! 
having  rescued  the  cow  from    her  perilous  situation* 
was  back  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It   was   now   sunset,  and   Mrs.   Costigan   set   aboot-l 
preparing  supper. 

During  supper  they  reverted  to  the  singular  I 
actions  of    the  day.       The  old  witch  uttered  many  a  I 
fiendish  laugh  at  the  success  of   her  incantations,  andll 
inquired  who  was   the   woman    whom   they     had  i 
curiously  discovered. 

Bryan  satished  her  in  every  particular.        She  ' 
the   wife  of   a   neighbouring   farmer ;   her   name 
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Rachel  Higgins ;  and  she  had  been  long  suspected  to 
be  on  familiar  terms  with  the  spirit  of  darkness.  She 
had  five  or  six  cows ;  but  it  was  observed  by  her 
sapient  neighbours  that  she  sold  more  butter  every 
year  than  other  farmers'  wives  who  had  twenty. 
Bryan  had,  from  the  commencement  of  the  decline  in 
his  cattle,  suspected  her  for  being  the  aggressor,  but 
as  he  had  no  proof,  he  held  his  peace. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  beldame,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  merely  discovered  the 
robber  ;  all  is  in  vain,  if  we  do  not  take  steps  to  pimish 
her  for  the  past,  as  well  as  to  prevent  her  inroads 
for  the  future." 

"  And  how  will  that  be  done  ?  "  said  Bryan. 

"  I  will  tell  you  :  as  soon  as  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock 
arrives  to-night,  do  you  go  to  the  pasture,  and  take  a 
couple  of  swift-running  dogs  with  you ;  conceal  your- 
self in  some  place  convenient  to  the  cattle  ;  watch  them 
carefully ;  and  if  you  see  anything,  whether  man  or 
beast,  approach  the  cows,  set  on  the  dogs,  and  if  possible 
make  them  draw  the  blood  of  the  intruder ;  then  all 
will  be  accomplished.  If  nothing  approaches  before 
sunrise,  you  may  return,  and  we  will  try  something 
else." 

Convenient  there  lived  the  cow-herd  of  a  neighbouring 
squire.  He  was  a  hardy,  courageous  yoimg  man,  and 
always  kept  a  pair  of  very  ferocious  bull-dogs.  To 
him  Bryan  applied  for  assistance,  and  he  cheerfully 
agreed  to  accompany  him,  and,  moreover,  proposed  to 
fetch  a  couple  of  his  master's  best  grey-hounds,  as  his 
own  dogs,  although  extremely  fierce  and  blood-thirsty, 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  swiftness.  He  promised 
Bryan  to  be  with  him  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  they 
parted. 

Bryan  did  not  seek  sleep  that  night ;  he    sat    up 
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anxiously  awaiting  the  midnight  hour.  It  arrived  at 
last,  and  his  friend  the  herdsman,  true  to  his  promise, 
came  at  the  time  appointed.  Afler  some  further  ad- 
monitions from  the  coUough,  they  departed.  Having 
arrived  at  the  field,  they  consulted  as  to  the  best 
position  they  could  choose  for  concealment.  At  last 
they  pitched  on  a  small  brake  of  fem,  situated  at  tbe 
extremity  of  the  field,  adjacent  to  the  boundary-  ditch, 
which  was  thickly  studded  with  large  old  white-thom 
bushes.  Here  they  couched  themselves,  and  made 
the  dogs,  four  in  number,  he  down  beside  them, 
eagerly  expecting  the  appearance  of  their  as  yet  un- 
known and  mysterious  visitor. 

It  was  a  still,  calm  night,  and  for  the  season  ex- 
tremely dark  and  gloomy.  There  was  not  a  single 
star  visible  in  all  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven,  whilst 
large  masses  of  dark  vapour,  which  rolled  slowly  athwart 
the  brow  of  the  silent  smimier-night  sky,  almost  con- 
stantly obscured  the  waning  moon,  which  at  intervals 
appeared  sinking  redly  on  the  western  horizon.  There 
was  a  solemn  tranquility,  too,  over  the  face  of  ^a^^l^e— 
not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  the  monotonous 
grating  call  of  the  land-rail."  from  the  adjacent 
meadows,  or,  now  and  then,  the  appalling  shriek  of  the 
screech-owl,  hovering  on  dusky  wing  over  the  i\-j-- 
wreathed  ruins  of  Aghavoe  Priory,  which,  a  httle  to 
the  eastward  of  where  the  watchers  lay,  reared  its 
venerable  head  in  grim  and  isolated  grandeur. 

Here  Bryan  and  his  comrade  continued  a  considerable 
time  in  nervous  anxiety :  still  nothing  approached, 
and  it  became  manifest  that    morning  was  at  hand. 

*  Vulgarly  called  the  ■'  coin- creak."  from  its  resorting  to  grec* 
com.  and  its  creaking  cry.  There  13  no  person  who  has  b«cn 
reared  In  the  country  who  is  Dot  always  delighted  mX  heariof 
the  wild,  well-known  call  of  this  singular  bird. 
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e  twilight  breezes  had  now  sprang  up.  and  were 
jcng  the  clouds  along  the  sky  before  their,  and 
K  morning  star  was  visible  over  the  rockv  pinnacle 
^Df  Shean  More.*  Still  nothing  appeared  to  disturb 
e  ientinek :  they  soon  began  to  grow  impatient, 
e  talking  of  returning  home,  when  on  a  sudden 
y  heard  a  rushing  sound  behind  them,  as  it  pro- 
h'om  something  endeavouring  to  force  a 
isage  through  the  thick  hedge  in  their  rear.  They 
'  d  in  that  direction,  and  judge  of  their  astonishment, 
■n  they  perceived  a  large  hare  in  the  act  of  spring- 
n  the  ditch,  and  leaping  on  the  ground  quite  near 
They  were  now  convinced  that  this  was  the 
B^'ect  which  they  had  so  impatiently  expected,  and 
y  were  resolved  to  watch  her  motions  narrowly. 
Alter  arrii-ing  to  the  ground  she  remained  motionless 
't  a  iew  moments,  looking  around  her  sharply.  She 
"len  began  to  skip  and  jump  in  a  playful  manner ; 
10*  advancing  at  a  smart  pace  towards  the  cows,  and 
*|iiin  retreating  precipitately,  but  still  drawing  nearer 
*n'l  nearer  at  each  sally.  At  length  she  advanced  up 
lo  the  next  cow,  and  sucked  her  for  a  moment ;  then 
"n  to  the  next,  and  so  respectively  to  every  cow  on  the 
fiEld— the  cows  all  the  time  lowing  loudly,  and  ap- 
pearing extremely  frightened  and  agitated.  Bryan, 
uoni  the  moment  the  hare  commenced  sucking  the 
^'st,  was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  attacking  her ; 
i""  his  more  sagacious  companion  suggested  to  him 
list  it  was  better  to  wait  until  she  would  have  done. 
^'  5he  would  then  be  much  heavier,  and  more  unable 
^>  ^flfct  her  escape  than  at  present.      And  so  the  issue 

'■' Shean  More  " — a  wild  aDd  rocky  hill  near  Ajjhavoe.  It  is 
""  'lie  properly  of  Sir  l^dward  Wabh,  bart.  of  Stradbally  Hall, 
'"  "ii^  Queen's  County.  (The  residence  of  Sir  Edward  Walsb 
""  Ballykilcaven  House.     £,i.j 
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proved  ;  ior  lieing  now  done  sucking  them  all,  her  beHy 
appeared  enormously  distended,  and  she  made  her 
exit  slowly,  and  apparently  with  difficulty.  She 
advanced  towards  the  hedge  where  she  had  entered 
and  as  she  arrived  just  at  the  clump  of  ferns  whei' 
her  foes  were  couched,  they  started  up  with  a  fi^c-'. 
yell  and  halloed  the  dogs  upon  her  path. 

Now  came  on  the  "  lug  of  war."  The  hare  started 
off  at  a  brisk  pace,  squirting  up  the  milk  she  had 
sucked,  from  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  dogs 
making  after  her  rapidly.  Rachel  Higgins'  cabin 
appeared  through  the  grey  of  the  morning  twilight, 
at  a  httle  distance  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  puss  seemed 
hent  on  gaining  it,  although  she  made  a  considerable 
circuit  through  the  fields  in  the  rear,  Bryan  and 
his  comrade,  however,  had  their  thoughts,  and  made 
towards  the  cabin  by  the  shortest  route,  and  had  just 
arrived  as  the  hare  came  up,  panting  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  the  dogs  at  her  very  scut.  She  ran 
round  the  house,  evidently  confused  and  disappointnl 
at  the  presence  of  the  men,  but  at  length  made  for  tlit 
door.  In  the  bottom  of  the  door  was  a  small,  serai 
circular  aperture,  resembling  those  cut  in  fowl-houfi' 
doors  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  poultry.  To  gji 
this  hole,  puss  now  made  a  last  and  des[>erate  effort, 
and  had  succeeded  in  forcing  her  head  and  shouldea 
through  it,  when  the  foremost  of  the  dogs  made  \ 
spring  and  seized  her  violently  by  the  haunch, 
uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  scream,  and  stnigf 
desperately  to  free  herself  from  his  gripe,  and  at  1 
succeeded,  but  not  until  she  left  a  piece  of  her  rump  ti 
his  teeth.  The  men  now  burst  open  the  door  ;  a  bri('' 
turf  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  the  whole  floor  » 
streaming  with  blood.  No  hare,  however,  could  ( 
found,  and  the  men  were  more  than  ever  coiivioa 
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that  it  was  old  Rachel  who  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
smne  demon,  assumed  the  form  of  the  hare,  and  they 
now  determined  to  have  her  if  she  were  over  the  earth. 
They  entered  the  bed-room,  and  heard  some  smothered 
groaning,  as  if  proceeding  from  some  one  in  extreme 
agony.  They  went  to  the  comer  of  the  room  from 
whence  the  moans  proceeded,  and  there,  beneath 
a  bundle  of  freshly-cut  rushes,  found  the  form  of 
Rachel  Higgins,  writhing  in  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  and  almost  smothered  in  a  pool  of  blood.  The 
men  were  astounded ;  they  addressed  the  wretched 
old  woman,  but  she  either  could  not,  or  would  not 
answer  them.  Her  wound  still  bled  copiously ;  her 
tortures  appeared  to  increase,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  was  dying.  The  aroused  family  thronged  around 
her  with  cries  and  lamentations ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
heed  them,  she  got  worse  and  worse,  and  her  piercing 
yells  fell  awfully  on  the  ears  of  the  bystanders.  At  length 
she  expired,  and  her  corp^  exhibited  a  most  appalling 
spectacle,  even  before  the  spirit  had  well  departed. 

Bryan  and  his  friend  returned  home.  The  old  hag 
had  been  previously  aware  of  the  fate  of  Rachel  Higgins, 
but  it  was  not  known  by  what  means  she  acquired  her 
supernatural  knowledge.  She  was  delighted  at  the 
issue  of  her  mysterious  operations.  Bryan  pressed 
her  much  to  accept  of  some  remuneration  for  her 
services,  but  she  utterly  rejected  such  proposals.  She 
remained  a  few  days  at  his  house,  and  at  length  took 
her  leave  and  departed,  no  one  knew  whither. 

Old  Rachel's  remains  were  interred  that  night  in  the 
neighbouring  churchyard.  Her  fate  soon  became 
generally  known,  and  her  family,  ashamed  to  remain 
in  their  native  village,  disposed  of  their  property,  and 
quitted  the  country  for  ever.  The  story,  however, 
is  stin  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  surrounding  villagers  ; 
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and  often,  it  is  said,  amid  the  grey  ha^e  of  a  sum 
twilight,  may  the  ghost  of  Rachel  Higgins,  in  the  for 
of  a  hare,  be  seen  scudding  over  her  ancient  favour 
and  well-remembered  haunts. 

What  a  wild,  fanciful,  and  improbable  story  b  tlu>^] 
yet  to  discredit  it  is  considered  by  many  in  the  nei^" 
bourhood  where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred,  as  a.  criM 
equal  at  least  to  murder  or  heresy. 

But  we  have  another,  full  as  good,  full  as  wild,  and, 
we  hope,  full  as  amusing  to  our  readers  ;  we,  thereluri.- 
claim  their  indulgence  whilst  we  relate  it. 

It  was  about  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  M.iv 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  near  Rathdowne. 
in  the  Queen's  County,  was  awakened  at  midnight  t 
attend  a  dying  man  in  a  distant  part  of  the  pans 
The  priest  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and  haviii_ 
performed  his  duty  to  the  expiring  sinner,  saw  hii 
depart  this  world  before  he  left  the  cabin.  As  it  \s-i> 
yet  dark,  the  man  who  had  called  on  the  priest  offered 
to  accompany  him  home,  but'he  refused,  and  set  forward 
on  his  journey  alone.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  the 
grey  dawn  began  to  appear  over  the  hills,  and  he  amused  _ 
himself  in  contemplating  the  varied  lovely 
presented  to  the  intelligent  observer  by  the  spleiu 
breaking  of  a  May-day  morning.  The  eastern  i 
was  streaked  with  all  the  magnificent  shades  of  cxim 
blue,  and  gold  so  peculiar  to  ■'  rosy  May,"  and  1 
brilliant  morning  star  was  shining  as  refulgently  as  I 
it  had  been  created  but  that  very  hour.  Everytlrii 
was  hushed  in  calm  repose,  except  the  "  merry  lark,"  as 
Shakespeare  calls  her.  which,  poised  high  in  air  amid 
the  fleecy,  golden  clouds,  poured  forth  her  matin  hymn 
of  praise  and  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  1 
Universe,  or  the  wild,  discordant  cry  of  the  h( 
bleat    from    the   adjacent   morasses,  or    the    in 
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pattering  of  the  large  dew-drops,  as  they  fell  like  globules 
of  liquid  silver  from  the  stirless  trees  at  either  side  of 
the  road.  The  good  priest  was  highly  enraptured 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  rode  on,  now  gazing 
intently  at  every  surrounding  object,  and  again  cutting 
with  his  whip  at  the  bats  and  big  beautiful  night-flies 
which  flitted  ever  and  anon  from  hedge  to  hedge  across 
his  lonely  way.  Thus  engaged,  he  journeyed  on  slowly, 
until  the  nearer  approach  of  sunrise  began  to  render 
objects  completely  discernible,  when  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  and,  slipping  his  arm  out  in  the  rein, 
and  drawing  forth  his  **  Breviary  *'  from  his  pocket, 
he  commenced  reading  his  "  morning  office  "  as  he 
walked  leisurely  along. 

He  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  when  he  observed 
his  horse,  a  very  spirited  animal,  endeavouring  to  stop 
on  the  road,  and  gazing  intently  into  a  field  on  one 
side  of  the  way  where  there  were  three  or  four  cows 
grazing.  However,  he  did  not  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  but  went  on  a  little 
farther,  when  the  horse  suddenly  plunged  with  great 
violence,  and  endeavoured  to  break  away  by  force. 
The  priest  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  restraining 
him,  and,  looking  at  him  more  closely,  observed  him 
shaking  from  head  to  foot,  and  sweating  profusely. 
He  now  stood  calmly,  and  refused  to  move  from  where 
he  was,  nor  could  threats  or  entreaty  induce  him  to 
proceed.  The  Father  was  greatly  astonished,  but, 
recollecting  to  have  often  heard  of  horses  labouring 
under  affright  being  induced  to  go  by  blindfolding  them, 
he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  tied  it  across  the  horse's 
eyes.  He  then  mounted,  and,  striking  him  gently, 
he  went  forward  without  reluctance,  but  still  sweating 
and  trembling  violently.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
when  they  arrived  opposite  a  narrow  path  or  bridle- 
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way,  flanked  at  either  side  by  a  tall,  thick  hedge,  which 
led  from  the  high  road  to  the  field  where  the  cow 
were  grazing.  The  priest  happened  by  chance  to  look 
into  the  lane,  and  saw  a  spectacle  which  made  the  blood 
curdle  in  his  veins.  It  was  the  legs  of  a  man  from  tKc 
hips  downwards,  without  head  or  body,  trotting  up 
the  avenue  at  a  smart  pace.  The  good  Father  was  very 
much  alarmed,  but,  being  a.  man  of  strong  nerve,  te 
resolved,  come  what  might,  to  stand,  and  he  further 
acquainted  with  this  singular  spectre.  He  accordingly 
stood,  and  so  did  the  headless  apparition,  as  if  afraid 
to  approach  him  The  priest,  observing  this,  pulled 
back  a  little  from  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  the 
phanton  again  resumed  its  progress.  It  soon  artivtd 
on  the  road,  and  the  priest  now  had  sufBcient 
opportunity  to  view  it  minutely.  It  wore  yellow 
buck-skin  breeches,  tightly  fastened  at  the  knees  with 
green  ribbon ;  it  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  oo, 
and  its  legs  were  covered  with  long,  red  hairs,  and  lU 
full  of  wet  blood  and  clay,  apparently  contracted  in 
its  progress  through  the  thorny  hedges.  The  priest 
although  very  much  alarmed,  felt  eager  to  examine 
the  phantom,  and  for  this  purpose  he  determined  to 
screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  to  sununon 
all  his  philosophy  to  enable  him  to  speak  to  it.  The 
ghost  was  now  a  littie  ahead,  pursuing  its  march  at  its 
usual  brisk  trot,  and  the  priest  urged  on  bis  hone 
speedilyuntil  he  came  up  with  it. and  thus  addressed  it:— 

■'  Hilloa,  friend,  who  art  thou,  or  whither  art  thou 
going  so  early-?  " 

The  hideous  spectre  made  no  reply,  but  uttered 
fierce  and  superhuman  growl  or  "  uraph." 

"  A   tine   morning   for   ghosts   to  wander   abroad." 
again  said  the  priest. 

Another  "  Uraph  "  was  the  reply. 
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"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  " 

"  Umph." 

"  You  don't  seem  disp>osed  to  be  very  loquacious 
this  morning." 

'*  Umph,"  again. 

The  good  man  begin  to  feel  irritated  at  the  obstinate 
silence  of  this  unearthly  visitor,  and  said,  with  some 
warmth — 

**  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  I  command  you  to 
answer  me,  who  art  thou,  or  where  art  thou  travelling  ?  " 

Another  **  Umph,"  more  loud  and  more  angry  than 
before,  was  the  only  reply. 

**  Perhaps,"  said  the  father,  "  a  taste  of  whipcord 
might  render  you  a  little  more  communicative ; " 
and  so  saying,  he  struck  the  apparition  a  heavy  blow 
with  his*  whip  on  the  breech. 

The  phantom  uttered  a  wild  and  unearthly  yell, 
and  fell  forward  on  the  road,  and  what  was  the  priest's 
astonishment,  when  he  perceived  the  whole  place 
running  over  with  milk.  He  was  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  ;  the  prostrate  phantom  still  continued 
to  eject  vast  quantities  of  milk  from  every  part ;  the 
priest's  head  swam,  his  eyes  got  dizzy ;  a  stupor  came 
all  over  him  for  some  minutes,  and  on  his  recovering, 
the  frightful  spectre  had  vanished,  and  in  its  stead 
he  found  stretched  on  the  road  and  half-drowned  in 
milk,  the  form  of  Sarah  Kennedy,  an  old  woman  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  long  notorious  in  that 
district  for  her  witchcraft  and  superstitious  practices,  and 
it  was  now  discovered  that  she  had  by  infernal  aid,  as- 
sumed that  monstrous  shape,  and  was  employed  that 
'morning  in  sucking  the  cows  of  the  village.  Had  a 
volcano  burst  forth  at  his  feet,  he  could  not  be  more 
astonished  ;  he  gazed  awhile  in  silent  amazement — the 
old  woman  groaning  and  writhing  convulsively. 
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"Sarah."  said  he  at  length,  "I  have  long  ad- 
monished you  to  repent  of  your  evil  ways,  but  you 
were  deaf  to  my  entreaties  and  now,  wretched  woman, 
you  are  surprised  in  the  inidst  of  your  crimes," 

■'  Oh,  father,  father."  shouted  the  unfortunate 
woman,  "  can  you  do  nothing  to  save  me  ?  I  am  lo-.t ; 
hell  is  open  tor  me,  and  legions  of  devils  surround 
me  this  moment,  waiting  to  carry  my  soul  to  perdition." 

The  priest  had  not  power  to  reply ;  the  old  wretch's 
pains  increased ;  her  body  swelled  to  an  immense 
size :  her  eyes  flashed  as  if  in  fire  ;  her  face  was  black 
as  night,  her  entire  form  writhed  in  a  thousand  different 
contortions  ;  her  outcries  were  appalling.  Iier  face  sunk, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  expired 
the  most  exquisite  tortures. 

The  priest  departed  homewards,  and  called  at  the 
next  cabin  to  give  notice  of  the  strange  circumstances. 
The  remains  of  Sarah  Kennedy  were  remoxed  to  hei 
cabin,  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  small  wood  at  a  bttle 
distance.  She  had  long  been  a  resident  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, but  still  she  was  a  stranger,  and  came  there, 
no  one  knew  from  whence.  She  had  no  relation  in  that 
country  but  one  daughter,  now  advanced  in  years, 
who  resided  with  her.  She  kept  one  cow,  but  sold 
more  butter,  it  was  said,  than  any  farmer  in  the  parish, 
and  it  was  generally  suspected  that  she  acquired  it 
by  devilish  agency,  as  she  never  made  a  secret  of  Iteing 
intimately  acquainted  with  sorcery  and  fairyism. 
She  professed  the  Roman  CathoHc  religion,  but  never 
complied  with  the  practices  enjoined  by  that  church,  and 
her  remains  were  denied  Christian  sepulture,  and  weitf 
buried  in  a  sand-pit  near  her  own  cabin. 

On  tlie  evening  of  her  burial,  the  villagers  assembled 
and  burned  her  cabin  to  the  earth  ;  her  daughter  madt 
her  escape,  and  never  alter  returned. 
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No.   III. — ^THE  SHEOGE. 

"  Dear  madam,  think  not  me  to  blame. 
Invisible  the  fairy  came  ; 
Your  precious  babe  is  hence  conveyed. 
And  in  its  place  a  changeling  laid. 
Where  are  the  father's  mouth  and  nose  ? 
Or  mother's  eyes  as  black  as  sloes  ? 
See  here,  a  shocking,  awkward  creature, 
That  speaks  a  fool  in  every  feature." — Gay, 


"  I  sat  alone  in  my  cottage. 

The  midnight  needle  plying ; 
I  feared  for  my  child,  for  the  rush's  light 
In  the  socket  now  was  dying. 

"  There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch. 
Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning  ; 
I  knelt  to  pray — but  rose  again — 
For  I  heard  my  Uttle  boy  groaning. 

*'  I  cross'd  my  brow,  and  I  cross'd  my  breast. 
But  that  night  my  child  departed  I 
They  left  a  weakling  in  his  stead, 
And  I  am  broken-hearted  ! 

**  Oh  1    it  cannot  be  my  own  sweet  boy. 
For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow ; 
My  little  boy  is  gone  to  God, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow." — Anater, 

That  elegant  and  inimitable  historian  of  the  Irish 
Fairies,  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  treating  of  the  popular 
Irish  superstition  respecting  changelings,  or,  as   they 
are   called  in   the   Irish  language,    sheoges,^   says  : — 
"  When  a  child  appears  delicate,  or  a  young    woman 

*  Sheoge — Anglice,  "  young  fairy,"  from  she  a  fairy,  and  oge, 
young. 
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consumptive,  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  carrie^ 
off  to  be  made  a  playmate  or  nurse  to  the  young  fairiei 
and  that  a    substitute,  resembling  the  persons  i 
away,    is   deposited   in    their   place,    which    gradoa 
declines,    and  ultimately  dies.      The  inhuman  means" 
used  by  ignorant  parents  to  discover  if  an  unhealthy 
child   be   their  offepring   or  a   chanf^ding    (the   name 
given  to  the  illusory  image),  is  placing  the  child  uD-_ 
dressed  on  the  road   side,  where  it   is  suffered  to  lie  I 
considerable  time  exposed  to   the  cold.       After  sm 
ceremony,  they  conclude  that  a  natural  disorder  I 
caused  the  symptoms  ot  decay ;  and  the  child   is  theal 
treated  with  more  tenderness,  from  an   idea  that  had  itl 
been  possessed  by  a  fairy,  that  spirit  would  not  have'B 
brooked  such  indignity,  but  made  its  escape.     Pai-alytitJ 
affections  are  attributed  to  the  same  agency,  wheiico-l 
the     term    '  fairy-struck  ;  '  and    the  same  cruel   treat- j 
raent  is  observed  towards  aged  persons  thus   alTfected."! 
Now,  this  is  very  good,  and  strictly  true  ;  but  witb 
all  due  deference  to  the  superior  merits  and  high  taleaU 
of  Mr.  Crofton   Croker,  1  must  be  bold  to  say,  that  1; 
observations  on,  or  description  of.    the  "  fairy- finding 4 
ordeal  is  very  meagre  and  limited,   and    the  absm 
means  employed  by  persons  for  the  aforesaid 
much  more    inhuman    and  barbarous  tiian  one  i 
be  led  to  imagine,  from  reading  the  above  extract  froa 
that    gentleman.        It    appears    strange    to    me 
Croker.  who,  of  aU  who  have  written  on  such  subjects 
is  the  most  entertaining,  tlje  best  informed,  and  seems  W 
have  been  the  most  assiduous  in  exploring  every  mattet 
connected  with  the   popular  superstitions  of   Ireland, 
can   be  ignorant  of  the   various  other  ways  in  which 
poor  suspected  urchins  are  tortured,  in  order  to  ~ 

at  that  grand  desideratum,  i.e..  whether  they  ar 
oi  "  nathurai  Chiistians."     In  that  part  of  the  c 
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where  I  have  been  brought  up,  this  superstition  is  as 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  nearly  as  the 
most  darhng  tenet  of  the  creed  which  they  profess, 
and,  consequently,  the  means  employed  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  dreaded  fairy,  and  "  evil  eye," 
are  equally  singular  and  absurd.  Whenever  a  child 
is  suspected  to  be  "  struck,"  it  is  thought  useless  to 
apply  to  a  medical  person ;  consequently  the  disease 
under  which  the  poor  thing  labours,  being  neglected, 
increases — the  child  loses  its  strength  and  its  appetite — 
it  pines  away — ^gets  sickly  and  emaciated — and  the 
conclusion  then  is,  that  it  is  "  no  right  thing,"  that  it 
is  a  "  sheoge,"  which  has  been  substituted  in  the  stead 
of  the  **  purty  darlint,"  who  is  now  wandering  amongst 
the  fairies  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  ranks 
of  the  slua-shee,^  winging  its.  way  through  the  regions 
of  the  air,  in  the  much  feared  and  terrible  shee-gehy.^ 
Then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  some  plan  must  be  had 
to  get  rid  of  the  unearthly  urchin  ;  but  before  they  deem 
themselves  justified  in  putting  that  plan  into  execution, 
some  test  must  be  adopted  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  and  to  convince  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours that  they  are  justified  in  what  they  are  about, 
and  that  the  unhappy  little  creature  is,  in  reality, 
not  of  mortal  lineage,  but  a  denizen  of  the  fairy  kingdom. 
The  poor  victim  is  then  placed  on  an  iron  shovel,  and 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  atmosphere — 
whether  the  snows  or  storms  of  winter  drive  round  its 
shivering  form,  or  the  burning  heats  of  the  midsunmier 
parch  its  skin — ^it  is  conveyed  to  the  dungheap,  and 

*  Slua-shee. — ^The  fairy  host  or  band. 

»  She^gehy, — ^The  fairy  storm  or  tempest.  Those  sudden 
whirlwinds  so  prevalent  in  the  summer  season  are  imagined  by 
the  country  people  to  be  caused  by  the  iairy  host,  in  their  passage 
from  one  place  to  another. 
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there  left  naked  for  a  certain  assigned  period,  before 
the  expiration  of  which,  in  case  it  be  a  fairy  bantling, 
it  will  scamper  ofl  to  its  native  haunts  in  some  lonely 
rath,  or  heneatii  some  green  hillock  or  grassy  mound 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  should  it  maintain  its  ground, 
despite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  is  then 
considered  to  be  their  own  offspring,  and  is  accordingly 
brought  back  and  treated  kindly ;  but  it  is  then 
generally  too  late,  as  the  wretched  sufferer  has  con- 
tracted some  disease,  generally  a  cold  or  a  fever, 
which  terminates  in  the  death  of  the  poor  little  victim. 
Another  test,  b»it  one  which  was  more  commonly 
adopted  in  former  times  than  at  present,  is  to  cany 
the  suspected  being  to  some  bridge  or  ford,  then  to 
fling  it  in  into  the  stream  ;  in  which  case,  if  it  sank  and 
was  drowned,  it  was  deemed  innocent ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  swam  down  the  current,  metamorphosed 
into  a  bundle  of  ferns  or  flaggers,  it  was— and  what 
wonder  ! — bomt-fide,  a  regular  imp.  I  could  enumerate 
many  other  species  of  cruelty  put  into  operation  on 
such  occasions,  such  as  placing  the  suspected  person 
between  smoking  fires,  torturing  them  with  red-hot 
irons,  etc.,  etc,  but  as  these  barbarous  and  shameful 
practices  are  fast  wearing  away,  and  as  a  repetition 
of  them  could  neither  be  amusing  nor  interesting 
to  the  reader,  I  will  dismiss  the  subject,  and  relate 
one  of  the  many  curious  stories  which  are  current  in 
my  native  village,  connected  with  this  wild  and  absi 
superstition. 

Close  by  the  fine  old  castle  of  Gurtnaclea, 
lived  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  a  wealth] 
sciillouge.  or  small  farmer,  named  Pat  M'Mahon, 
was  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  blooming  girl  of  the' 
village,  and  in  due  time  became  the  joyful  father  of  « 
fire  little  girl,  wltich,  alter  bis  pretty  wile,  he  uame4> 
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Maria.  Pat  and  his  wife  were  extremely  fond  of  the 
little  Maria,  and  no  wonder,  for  in  the  country  round 
there  was  not  so  fine,  so  rosy-cheeked,  or  so  liealthy- 
looking  a  child  ;  and  then,  she  was  of  such  a  lively, 
playful  disposition,  &  :d  so  quiet  and  engaging,  that  she 
was  the  favourite  of  every  one  who  saw  her  ;  and  many 
an  old  hag  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  she  gazed  on  the 
beautiful  features  of  the  lovely  child,  shook  her  grey 
head,  and  muttered  an  orison,  which  in  the  language 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

*'  Although  the  holiest  names  were  there 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer." 

for  the  future  safety  and  well-being  of  the  cherubic 
girl. 

The  little  Maria  was  about  two  years  old,  when  Mrs. 
M'Mahon  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  John  ; 
and  now  the  fond  pair  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  happiness  they  were  likely  to  enjoy  in  having  a 
fine  offspring,  and,  withal,  in  having  a  means  to  support 
them  in  comfort  and  comparative  independence. 
But,  however,  '*  man  propose th,"  yet  it  is  Providence 
'*  that  dispose th,"  and  generally  contrary  to  human 
hopes  and  human  desires  ;  and  Uttle  did  Pat  M^Mahon 
or  his  worthy  spouse  dream  of  the  storm  which  was 
gathering  around  their  heads,  and  which  was,  at 
•*  no  distant  date,"  to  frustrate  their  hopes  of  bliss, 
and  level  their  air-built  castles  to  the  dust. 

The  beautiful  Maria  had  completed  her  third  year, 
and  her  little  brother  was  nearly  a  year  old,  when  one 
day,  in  the  month  of  August,  their  father  left  home  to 
go  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  a  fair,  and,  as  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  business  to  do,  he  was  not  to  come  back 
that  night.  He  had  been  out  before,  and  his  wife 
felt  no  apprehension  at  remaining  at  home  in  his  absence. 
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but  as  soon  as  night  fell,  secured  her  house,  and  relinjl 
to  rest,  taking  her  two  children  with  her  as  oompiuiy. 
She  soon  fell  :islee|>,  and  had  slept,  she  knew  not  bow 
long,  when  she  was  suddeuly  awoke  by  a  loud  scream 
from  Maria.  She  jumped  up  ;  the  Uttle  window  irf 
the  apaitiiKTit  was  ojien,  and  the  silver  beams  of  the 
broad  fid!  moon  gleami^d  In  brightly  about  the  rooBL 
She  looked  around,  and  was  hoiTiJied  at  seeing  the 
figure  of  a  httle,  dark-looking  old  woman,  rkWy 
anayed  in  black  silk  and  velvet,  beautiAed  with 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  leaning  over  Maria,  am) 
breathmg  audibly  into  her  mouth  and  nostrils.  Tbe 
poor  woman  was  almost  frightened  to  death ;  she 
screamed  violently,  and  seizing  the  child  in  her  arms, 
she  said — "  May  God  and  the  holy  virgin  protect 
thee,  my  own  darling." 

The  old  hag  turned  a  scowl  of  withering  vengeance 
on  her,  and,  uttering  w'lat  a  "  border  minstrel  "  would 
term  an  "  eldritch  cry,"  flew  out  through  the  window. 
in  a  flame  of  bright  fire,  obscuring  the  light  from  the 
moon  as  she  vanished,  and  the  whole  house  apparently 
shaking  to  the  foundation. 

The  Uttle  girl  continued  shaking  and  trembling  all 
night,  and  her  cries  were  so  violent  and  incessant, 
that  all  her  mother  could  do  was  not  able  to  pacify 
her,  even  for  a  moment.  Towards  daylight  she  fell 
info  an  uneasy  slumber,  and  reposed  a  few  hours, 
but  on  awaking,  again  renewed  her  outcries,  and  con- 
tinued so  afterwards.  Recourse  was  had  to  doctors, 
quacks,  and  "  fairy  women,"  but  in  vain ;  she  stiU 
remained  ill,  and  every  day  got  worse  and  worse. 
She  lost  her  speech,  and  her  walk  ;  the  flesh  wasted 
from  her  bones ;  ber  skin  became  hard  and  yellow ; 
her  hair  stood  erect ;  her  once  beautiful  blue  eyes  became 
dim  and  aooked ;  her  limbs   got  bent  and    clubbed ; 
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in  fine,  from  being  the  loveliest  child  in  the  district, 
she  became  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting 
objects  ever  beheld ;  whilst,  to  wind  up  the  climax, 
her  appetite  was  so  enormous  that  she  would  eat  as 
much  as  would  satisfy  three  ordinary  men,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  devoured  one  meal,  she  began  to  shout 
for  the  next,  and  continued  that  provoking,  whining, 
and  unnatural  cry  until  again  supplied  with  more  food, 
which  she  would  again  attack  with  the  rapacity  of  a 
wild  animal.  Her  parents  were  distracted  at  the  fate 
of  their  darhng  child,  yet  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 
They  had  tried  every  possible  means  to  effect  a  cure, 
but  without  effect ;  and  they  often  wished,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  heaven,  that  she  was  stretched  quietly  in  the 
lonesome  churchyard.  Various  people  advised  them 
to  carry  her  to  the  Gully — a  little  murky  stream  which 
ran  at  a  small  distance  from  their  residence — and 
throw  her  into  it,  but  they  always  rejected  this  and 
the  many  other  savage  plans  recommended  to  them 
to  get  rid  of  the  wretched  urchin. 

in  the  meantime,  John  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
called  "  Jonnie,"  grew  up  a  fine,  promising  boy,  and  as 
heavea  never  blessed  the  worthy  couple  with  another 
child,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  tenderness  which 
fond  parents  are  capable  of  exercising  towards  an  only 
son. 

The  wretched  Maria  had  now  attained  her  twenty- 
third  year,  when  one  fine  Sunday  morning,  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  Pat  M'Mahon  and  his  wife  left  home 
to  attend  mass  at  a  little  rude  chapel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, leaving  John  to  take  care  of  the  place  in  their 
absence.  The  morning  was  one  of  those  beautiful  ones 
peculiar  to  the  season,  and  John  sat  on  a  ditch  near 
the  house  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  breathe 
the  invigorating  air  of   early  May.      He  had  not  been 
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long  there,  when  he  perceived  an  old  woman,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  faded  black  silk,  with  a  rusty  hUrk  velvet 
cape  flung  over  her  shoulders,  approaching  liim  at  a 
slow  and  stately  pace.  He  gazed  on  her  with  intemc 
curiosity,  and  as  she  advanced  quite  near,  he  (oitod 
some  strange  and  indefinable  sensation  of  terror  per- 
vading him,  and  he  almost  fainted  away.  He  had 
often  heard  his  mother  describe  the  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  old  hag  by  whom  her  beautiful  Utile  girl  had 
been  "  struck,"  and  he  now  felt  convinced  that,  if  not 
the  same,  she  was  the  exact  prototype  of  the  strange- 
looking  personage  who  now  approached  him,  Sh< 
was  now  close  up  to  him.  and  every  feature,  eveiy 
lineament,  resembled  the  description  given  by  his 
mother  of  the  fairy  beldame. 

"  Good  morning,  young  man,"  she  said,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  as  she  came  up. 

"Good  morning  kindly, friend." replied  the  boy,  faintiy. 

"A  lovely  day,    boy,"  said  the  strange  woman. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  returned  Jonnie. 

"A  warm  day  this  for  travelling,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Do  you  travel  far  ?  " 

"  Is  it  a  man  named  Pat  M'Mahon  that  dwells  in 
that  house  ?  "  asked  the  woman. 

"  Exactly." 

"Then  here  my  journey  terminates,  but  1  have  many 
a  long  and  weary  mile  to  go  before  I  again  breathe 
the  air  of  my  native  village." 

"  Do  you  want  my  father  or  mother  ?  '* 

"  No,  but  I  want  to  see  their  son." 

"  I  am  he." 

"  I  know  that  already."  said  the  antique  looking  dame- 

"  Come  in  until  I  get  you  something  to  eat," 
said  Jonnie. 

She  did  not  wait  to  be    invited  a  second  time,  bul 
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followed  the  young  man  without  hesitation.  On 
arriving  at  the  porch,  she  stood,  and  uttered  some 
words  in  the  Irish  language,  in  a  low,  mystic,  and 
murmuring  tone.      She  then  entered  and  sat  down. 

The  sheoge  occupied  her  usual  position — seated  on  a 
wisp  of  straw  in  an  old  basket — ^in  the  chimney  comer. 
On  the  old  woman  sitting  down,  she  looked  up,  and 
uttered  a  strange  and  horrible  laugh;  then,  as  if  re- 
collecting herself,  she  sank  on  the  straw,  and  resumed 
her  usual  whining  cry ;  every  now  and  then,  however, 
she  would  look  at  the  old  woman,  with  a  spiteful 
grin,  and  at  times  would  utter  a  strange,  unearthly 
laugh,  but  would  quickly  again  resume  her  low,  tanta- 
lizing howl.  The  stranger  still  said  nothing,  but  gazed 
at  the  ugly-looking  urchin  earnestly,  and  with  evident 
emotion ;  she  held  down  her  head,  and  appeared  to 
restrain  her  feelings  with  much  apparent  difficulty. 

Whilst  this  scene  continued,  Jonnie  was  engaged  in 
preparing  some  repast  for  the  stranger.  He  now  made 
his  appearance,  and  set  down  some  bread,  butter,  and 
sweet-milk  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  invited  the  old 
woman,  in  a  courteous  manner,  to  partake  of  it.  She 
did  so,  but  very  sparingly,  and  when  she  had  finished, 
she  arose,  and  beckoned  to  the  young  man  to  follow 
her.  She  led  him  a  little  distance  from  the  house, 
when  she  stopped,  and,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
thus  began  : 

"  Young  man,  I  come  this  day  many  a  weary  mile 
on  business  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  family. 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  your  sister  has  been  these 
many  years  with  the  '  good  people.'  I  am  the  person 
who  '  struck '  her ;  I  was  wandering  this  way  one 
day  invisible,  and  I  perceived  your  beautiful  little 
sister  plajdng  with  your  mother  at  the  threshold.  I 
coveted  her,  and  that  very  night  I  rode  many  a  mile 
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through  the  moonlight  haze,  and  took  her  from 
btrd,  from  your  mother's  side,  aiul  dcpi)sil<?d  that  i_ 
imp  within,  in  her  stead.  I  have  conveyed  many  4 
mortal  to  the  realms  of  faery,  hut  never  have  I  f " 
such  remorse  as  I  did  for  taking  that  lovely  girl,  and^ 
many  a  time  as  I  pass  this  way,  riding  on  the  midnigU 
clouds,  or  careering  on  the  wings  of  the  summer  whuV 
wind,  have  I  sighed  tor  her  fate.  But  now  the  time 
has  arrived  when  I  can  make,  at  least,  some  restitution 
to  her  injured  parents,  and  I  am  determined,  let  whal 
may  be  the  consequence,  to  restore  her  once  more  W 
her  native  world,  provided  you  agree  to  do  as  I  shall 
instruct  you.  I  was  many  years  m,\'sclf  an  inhabitant 
of  the  fairy  kingdom,  but  have  lately  l)cen  restored  to 
earth^by  what  means,  I  am  not  at  hljerty  to  disclose— 
and  am  resolved,  ere  I  die,  to  restore  as  many  as  I  cao 
of  those  whom  1  myself  liave  taken,  to  home  and 
happiness.  But  wliat  do  you  say  ?  .\re  you  di^xsed 
to  assist  me  effecting  your  sister's  enlargcflieut  j^j 
For,  as  I  told  you  before,  wilhout  your  co-operatiai| 
1   can  do  nothing." 

The  young  man  was  astonished ;  he  regarded  the  0 
woman  suspiciously,   and  was  too  much  1 
with  apprehension  and    wonder  to  reply. 

■'  The  undertaking,"  she  continued,  "'  will  be  attenilf 
with  great  danger,  but  as  for  you,  as  long  as  you  v 
this  you  need  fear  nothing," — and  she  took  from  aroi 
her  neck  a  very  small  packet  (suspended  from  a  blai 
ribbon),  closely  enveloped  in  scarlet  silk,  and 
up  in  a  heart-like  shape,  and,  giving  it  to  him.  saidg 
"  Here,  take  this  ;  wear  it    near  your  heart,  and  whT 
you  keep  it,  you  need  not  dread  anything." 

He  took  i  t,  and  (eU  considerably  relieved  by  the  prom 
and  kind  manner  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  and  boldijl^ 
promised  to  render  her  every  assistance  in  bis  j 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  "  go  now  to  the  next 
plough,  and  take  the  coulter  from  it ;  go  home  then, 
and  put  down  a  very  large  fire,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently 
kindled,  put  the  coulter  into  it.  She  will  redouble  her 
outcries  when  she  sees  you  doing  this,  but  do  not  be 
alarmed,  but  look  at  her  fiercely,  and  tell  her  that  you 
will  run  the  red-hot  iron  down  her  mouth  if  she  does 
not  make  off.  Perhaps  she  would  speak  to  you, 
but  let  her  say  what  she  will,  don't  be  frightened,  as  she 
cannot  injure  you  while  you  have  that  charm  in  your 
possession.  When  she  sees  the  coulter  burning  hot, 
she  will  start  up,  and  scamper  away  nimbly ;  do  you 
pull  the  iron  from  the  fire,  and  pursue  her ;  she  will 
endeavour  to  baffle  you,  but  don't  lose  sight  of  her, 
and  as  she  cannot  cross  a  running  stream,  whilst  in 
human  sight,  you  will  probably  have  but  a  small  distance 
to  run,  as  she  will  take  refuge  in  the  next  rath  which 
she  meets.  As  I  told  you  before,  do  not  let  her  quit 
your  sight,  but  still  do  not  press  her  too  much,  but 
let  her  keep  a  small  distance  a-head  of  you.  She  will 
run  to  the  next  rath,  and,  on  arriving  there,  will  enter 
the  earth  and  vanish.  Do  you  mark  the  spot  accurately 
where  she  enters,  and  thrust  the  hot  coulter  into  the 
earth  after  her ;  repeat  this  process  three  times,  and 
at  each  time  you  are  to  say  the  following  words." 

Here  she  repeated  the  verses,  or  charm,  which  he 
was  to  say  in  the  Irish  language,  and  which,  being 
translated,  might  run  nearly  as  follows  :— 


«« 


You  sprites  and  fays 
Who  pass  your  days. 

In  cave,  or  mine,  or  flood ; 
Or  roam  all  night 
In  the  grim  moonlight 

Through  heath,  or  fen,  or  wood  ; 
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'■  In  your  (airy  cells, 

IJ  ray  sister  dwells, 
Or  riilen  with  your  fairy  band. 

Let  ber  chains  be  broke, 

And  het  tairy  yoke. 
And  restored  from  fairy  land." 

"  When  this  is  repeated  the  third  time,  no  matts 
w'hnt  you  may  see  or  heai'.  return  as  quickly  as  pos^Ue 
and  you  will  find  your  sister  at  home  before  you.  Fare- 
well, now,  my  dear  child,"  and,  advancing  towanls 
hira,  she  kissed  him  fondly,  and  said,  "  may  heaven 
bless  you  and  protect  you  from  your  enemies,  FareweB. 
now  ;  I  part  with  you  for  ever  ;  do  not  look  after  me. 
or  ever  make  any  inquiry  more   about  me." 

John  remained  awhile,  overcome  with  astonistuneat ; 
at  length,  plucking  up  courage,  he  prepared  to  set 
about  his  strange  operations.  He  went  to  the  pbugh, 
and  brought  the  coulter  from  it.  Then  he  pat  down  i 
large  fire,  and  when  it  was  well  kindled,  he  pot  the 
magical  iron  into  it,  at  the  same  time  eyeing  Ihi-  uithJn 
in  the  chimney-comer  with  a  scowling  counlenatux; 
and  stirring  the  coulter  i>erpetually.  On  his  first 
putting  it  into  the  fire,  the  imp  appeared  to  regard 
the  process  with  restrained  emotion,  and  as  it  began 
to  get  red-hot,  her  terror  and  excitement  was  quite 
apparent.  John.  oljser\'ing  this,  gained  additional 
courage,  and  vociferated,  in  an  earnest  tone.  "  Woe 
to  the  first    conies  across  me  when  this  conUer  is  red," 

The  imp's  unearthly  countenance  assumed  a  terrific 
aspect,  and,  raising  her  head,  she  said,  in  a  thrlling 
and  inhuman  voice,  "  What  do  you  want  that  lor, 
Jonnie?" 

Jonnie  was  thunderstruck ;  it  was  the  first  word  be 
had  ever  heard  her  utter,  and  he  was  almost  frightened 
to  death  at  her  wild    manner  and  supernatural  toue- 
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At   length   he  summoned  sufficient  courage  to  reply, 

and  said "  To  burn    your  guts  out  if  you  do  not 

be  out  of  that  before  it  is  red  hot." 

The  demon  uttered  a  harrowing  shriek,  and,  starting 
up  in  a  wild  fright,  ran  out  of  doors  nimbly.  Jonnie 
snatched  the  ploughshare  from  the  fire,  and  pursued 
her.  She  ran  nimbly  in  the  direction  of  a  little  green 
mound  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  for 
ages  considered  as  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  fairies. 
The  boy  ran  quickly  after  her,  but  still  kept  a  little  in 
the  rear.  Every  now  and  then  she  would  stop  and 
face  her  pursuer  with  a  fierce  and  menacing  aspect, 
whilst  he  would  also  stop,  and,  brandishing  his  coulter, 
dare  her  to  return  back.  In  this  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded, now  standing,  now  advancing,  until  at  length 
they  arrived  at  the  little  conical  hillock,  which  was 
studded  with  brushwood  and  long  rank  weeds  and 
grass.  On  gaining  the  top  of  this  little  hill,  the  fugitive 
fiend  stood  again,  and  fronted  her  pursuer  with  a  furious 
countenance.  He,  however,  was  not  intimidated, 
but  pressed  on,  and  she  entered  the  earth  with  a  yell 
more  loud  and  terrific  than  ever  before  fell  on  human 
ear.  Jonnie  ran,  and,  thrusting  the  coulter  into  the 
very  spot  into  which  the  fairy  appeared  to  enter,  he 
repeated  the  mystic  verses  which  the  old  woman  had 
taught  him  three  several  times.  A  strange  and  infernal 
noise  smote  his  ears,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  lamenta- 
tions and  railings,  mingled  with  blows  and  uproar, 
advancing  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Im- 
mediately a  fierce,  strong  wind  rushed  from  the  spot, 
and  knocked  him  prostrate  on  the  earth.  In  a  few 
seconds,  however,  he  recovered,  and  ran  towards 
home  as  quickly  as  he  could  move.  On  arriving  at 
the  house,  he  found  the  door  open  as  he  left  it,  and  when 
he  entered  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  figure  of  a 
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talJ  and  strange- looking  young  woman,  quite  naked, 
standing  witli  her  back  to  the  fire-place.  He  looked 
at  her  with  wonder ;  her  stature  wa^  tall  and  finely 
proportioned;  her  hair  was  black  as  the  raven's  plumage, 
and  fell  to  her  toes  in  wild  profusion  ;  her  skin  was 
quite  brown,  and  scarred  all  over  with  rents  and  cuts, 
as  if  from  recent  severe  beating,  and  her  countenance 
was  stern  and  unearthly.  She  gazed  on  the  young 
man  with  a  strange  and  haggard  stare,  and  he  now 
felt  that  this  singular-looking  personage  was  his  long- 
lost  sister.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered  him 
but  with  signs.  He  got  somewhat  alarmed,  and  shutting 
the  door,  he  went  ont  into  the  yard.  He  saw  his  father 
and  mother  now  returning  from  Mass,  and  he  related 
to  thern  all  that  had  happened  in  their  absence. 
They  were  almost  frantic  with  joy,  but  could  hardly 
believe  their  son's  strange  tale.  They  rushed  into  the 
house,  but  felt  almost  disposed  to  retreat  at  the  singular 
appearance  of  the  mysterious  female.  She  uttered  1 
loud  and  passionate  cry,  and  exclaiming,  in  a  sad  and 
strange  tone,  "  Oh,  my  father,  my  mother  !  "  fell  in 
a  swoon  on  the  ground.  The  fond  parents  hung  oye* 
their  long-lost  Maria  with  loud  cries  of  joy  and  affection. 
They  used  exeition  to  resuscitate  her,  and  after  a  time 
their  eftorts  were  successful ;  and  when  they  had  dressed 
her  in  a  suit  of  her  mother's  best  clothes,  messengen 
were  dispatched  to  a  acquaint  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours with  the  strange  circumstance,  and  inviting  thcffl 
to  come  and  participate  in  their  joy  at  the  recovery 
of  their  darling  girl  from  the  realms  of  fairy. 

The  "  fairy  girl,"  however.  seeme<^l  little  elated  at 
her  unexpected  redemption  from  her  former  life  in 
the  "  green  wood."  She  was  never  seen  to  smile, 
and  spoke  but  httle.  When  questioned  concerning 
her   by-gone  years,   and   the  strange  scenes  she   had 
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witnessed  whilst  an  inhabitant  of  the  fairy  world, 
she  would  hang  down  her  head  in  silence,  and  appear 
fretted  and  discontented ;  but  one  word  she  never 
revealed,  unless  she  did  to  the  priest  who  attended 
her  on  her  dying  day.  After  some  months,  she  as- 
sumed an  appearance  and  exterior  somewhat  human, 
but  still  she  never  was  anything  like  that  blooming 
girl  which  her  infant  days  had  promised.  Her  skin 
continued  brown  and  rugged,  her  features,  although 
newly  formed,  were  strange  and  ghastly,  and  her 
voice  tremulous  and  imearthly.  She  hved  but  three 
or  four  years  after  her  redemption,  and  was  buried 
on  the  morning  of  a  simimer  Sabbath  among  the  ashes 
of  her  forefathers,  moiumed  by  all  the  lads  and  maids 
of  the  village. 

Years  rolled  away  and  Jonnie  was  now  grown  up  to 
manhood.  He  still  wore  around  his  neck  the  talisman 
which  the  old  hag  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  sprite 
or  fay  never  troubled  his  imagination.  Being  a  hand- 
some yoimg  fellow,  and,  eke,  possessed  of  what  Bums 
would  term  the  *'  yellow  dirt,"  his  company  was  sought 
by  all  the  youth  of  the  village,  and  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  cock-fight,  the  ball-court,  and  the 
dancing  school.  One  lovely  Sunday  afternoon  in 
aatunm,  he  was  at  a  dance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  just  about  commencing  a  set  with  a  beautiful 
cherry-cheeked  blonde,  when  raising  his  eyes  suddenly, 
his  blood  was  frozen  at  beholding  the  well-remembered 
figure  of  the  fairy  imp  who  had  so  many  years  been  his 
play-fellow  and  companion  standing  quite  near  him, 
and  grinning  at  him  with  a  horrid  and  spiteful  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  He  instinctively  appUed 
his  hand  in  search  of  the  old  hag's  gift,  but  it  was  gone — 
by  what  means  he  knew  not.  She  raised  her  tiny  arm, 
and  threw  something  at   him.  and  then  vanished  like 

N 
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a  moonbeam.  His  sight  quitted  him ;  he  reeled,  and 
fell  to  the  earth  speechless.  He  was  removed  home ; 
he  took  to  bed,  and  never  again  got  up.  He  Ungered 
a  few  weeks  in  agony,  and  ever  and  anon  complained 
of  a  dreadful  pain  in  his  side,  where  he  imagined  the 
fairy  imp  had  **  struck  "  him.  Death  at  length  put  a 
final  period  to  his  sufferings,  and  he  was  laid  by  the 
side  of  Maria,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village.  It  is 
said,  that  on  the  day  of  his  interment,  his  coffin  was 
examined  ;  and  instead  of  the  corpse  of  John  M'Mahcm, 
its  place  was  supplanted  by  a  broomstick.  The 
afflicted  old  couple  lived  some  years  after  in  anguish, 
and  often,  in  the  evening  grey,  might  they  be  seen 
slowly  wending  their  way  to  pour  their  sorrows  and 
their  prayers  over  the  graves  of  their  departed  children. 
Such  is  my  tale  of  the  Sheoge.  It  is,  ir.'.leed,  a  wild 
one,  but  woe  to  him  who  would  express  bis  dissent 
from  the  strange  story  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it 
is  said  to  have  occurred. 

[The  foregoing  three  tales  originaUy  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
University  MoffuUtu, — Ed.] 
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THE    BOCCOUGH    RUADH. 

A  TRADITION  OF  POOR-MAN'S  BRIDGE. 

"  When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe. 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave. 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire  or  fen. 
Or  mine  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men." — Collins, 

One  evening  last  winter — 2l  holiday  evening,  too — ^when 
the  Western  wind  was  sweeping  on  wild  pinions  from 
the  grey  hills  of  Tipperary,  athwart  the  rich  and  level 
plains  of  the  Queen's  County,  when  the  blast  roared 
down  in  the  chimney,  and  the  huge  rain-drops  pattered 
saucily  against  the  four  tiny  panes  which  constituted 
the  little  kitchen  window,  I  was  sitting  in  the  cottage 
of  a  neighbouring  peasant,  amid  a  small  but  happy 
group  of  village  rustics,  and  enjoying  with  them  that 
enlivening  mirth  and  sinless  delight  which  I  have  never 
found  an5nvhere  but  at  the  fireside  of  an  Irish  peasant. 
The  earthen  floor  was  well  scrubbed  over ;  the 
"  bruUaws  ov  fumithure "  were  arranged  with  more 
than  usual  tidiness,  and  even  the  crockery  on  the  well- 
scoiured  dresser  reflected  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  red  fire 
with  redoubled  brilHancy,  and  gHttered  and  glistened  as 
merrily  as  if  they  felt  conscious  of  the  calm  and  tran- 
quility of  that  happy  scene.  And  happy,  indeed,  was 
tiiat  scene,  and  happy  was  that  time,  and  happier  still 
the  hearts  of  the  laughing  rustics  by  whom  I  was  on 
that  occasion  surrounded,  and  amongst  whom  I  spent 
the  lightest  and  happiest  hours  of  my  existence. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  a  wild  night,  but  even  the  violence 
of  the  weather  abroad  gave  an  additional  relish  to  the 
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enjoyments  within.  The  blast  whistled  fiercely  in  the 
bawn  and  in  the  haggard,  but  the  huge  fire  blazed 
brightly  on  the  hearth-stone.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents ; 
but,  as  one  of  the  company  chucklingly  remarked,  "the 
wrong  side  ov  the  house  was  out,"  and  I  myself 
mentally  exclaimed  with  Tam  o'  Shanter  : 

"  The  storm  without  may  roar  and  rustle. 
We  do  not  mind  the  storm  a  whustle." 

Whilst,  to  wind  up  the  climax  of  our  happiness,  a 
gossoon  who  had  been  despatched  for  a  grey-beard  full 
of  *  the  native,"  now  returned,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
huge  jug  of  half-and-half  smoked  on  the  table,  and  was 
circulated  around  the  smiling  and  expectant  ring,  with 
an  impetus  of  v.hich  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  will  in  a 
short  time,  from  certain  existing  cause.;,^  have  not  even 
the  remotest  idea. 

Well !  such  an  evening  as  we  had,  I  shall  never  forget : 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description.  Those  who 
have  witnessed  similar  scenes  require  none,  and  to 
those  who  have  not,  any  attempt  at  one  would  he 
useless.  All,  therefore,  I  shall  say,  is,  that  such  a  scene 
of  fun  and  frolic  and  harmless  waggery  could  not  be 
found  anywhere  outside  that  ring  which  encircles 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  even  within  that  bright  zone* 
nowhere  but  in  the  cabin  of  an  Irish  *'  scullogue." 

The  songs  of  our  sires,  chanted  with  all  that  melan- 
choly softness  and  pathetic  sweetness  for  which  the 
voices  of  our  wild  Irish  girls  are  remarkable,  the  wild 
legond,  recited  with  that  rich  brogue  and  waggL«;h 
humour  peculiar  alone  to  the  Irish  peasant,  and  tho 

^  [Alhision  in  made  here,  no  doubt,  to  the  remarkable  spread 
of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland,  at  the  time,  under 
Father  Mathew. — Ed.] 
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romantic  and  absurd  fairy  tale,  told  with  all  the  re- 
verential awe  and  caution  which  the  solemnity  ol 
the  subject  required,  long  amused  and  excited  the 
captivated  auditors  ;  but  at  length,  more's  the  pity, 
the  vocalist  could  sing  no  more,  having  **  a  mighty 
great  cowld  entirely."  The  story-teller  was  "  as  dry 
as  a  chip  wid  all  he  talked,"  and  even  the  sides  of 
most  of  the  company  "  wor  ready  to  split  wid  the  rale 
dint  of  laughin'  ;  "  whilst,  as  if  to  afford  us  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  **  one 
trouble  never  comes  alone,"  even  the  old  crone  who 
had  astonished  us  with  the  richness  and  extent  of 
her  fairy  lore,  was  also  knocked  up,  or  rather  knocked 
dawn,  for  the  quantity  of  earthly  spirits  she  had  put  *n, 
entirely  put  out  all  memory  of  wn-earthly  spirits,  and 
sent  her  disordered  fanc,y  all  confused  as  it  was,  wool- 
gathering to  the  classic  regions  of  Their-na-noge.^ 

Well,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  still  young  in 
the  night,  and,  better  than  that,  a  good  "  slug  "  still 
remained  in  the  grey-beard,  and  as  we  all  had  con- 
tributed to  procure  the  stock,  so  all  declared  that  none 
should  depart  until  the  very  last  drop  was  drained. 
But  how  was  the  interval  to  be  employed  ?  The 
singer  was  hushed,  the  story-teller  was  exhausted, 
and  voUies  of  wit  and  waggery  had  exploded  until 
every  one  was  tired  ;  yet  to  remain  silent  was  considered 
by  all  as  the  highest  degree  of  discomfort.  In  this 
dilemma  the  man  of  the  house  scratched  his  peri- 
cranium, and,  as  acting  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
started  up  and  handed  me  an  old  sooty  book,  "  hoping 
that  I  would  read  a  woUume  for  the  edication  of  the 
company,  until  it  would  be  time  to  retire." 

*  That  imaginary  region  under  ground,  supposed  by  the 
peasantry  to  be  the  residence  of  spirits  and  fairies. 
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I  agreed  without  hesitation,  and  on  opening  the  dusty 
and  smoke-begrimed  volume  found  that  it  was  Sir 
Charles  Coote*s  "  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Queen's 
County,"  printed  in  Dublin  by  Graisberry  and 
Campbell,  and  publislied  by  direction  of  the  Dublin 
Society  in  the  year  1801.  Although  well  aware  that  the 
dry  details  of  a  work  professedly  and  almost  exclusively 
statistical,  were  little  calculated  to  amuse  or  interest 
such  an  audience,  yet,  as  the  library  of  an  Irish 
peasant  is  always  unfortunately  scanty,  and  in  this 
instance,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
works  on  religious  subjects,  limited  to  the  book 
in  question,  I  determined  to  make  the  best  I  could  of 
it,  and  for  that  purpose  opened  it  at  Sir  Charles's 
description  of  the  immediate  district  in  which  we  were 
situated,  namely,  the  barony  of  Maryborough  West, 
and  townland  of  Killeany.  I  read  on  thus : — **  On 
Sir  Allen  Johnson's  estate  stand  the  ruins  of  Killeany 
Castle  ;  the  walls  are  injudiciously  built  of  very  bad 
stones,  though  an  excellent  quarry  is  contiguous.  •  •  * 
Poor-man's  Bridge  over  the  Nore  was  lately  widened 
and  is  very  safe,  but  I  cannot  learn  the  tradition  why 
it  was  so  called." 

"  Read  that  again,  sir,"  said  a  fine  grey-headed, 
patriarchal  old  man  who  was  present ;  **  read  that 
again,"  said  he  emphatically.      I  did  so. 

"  He  cannot  learn  the  tradition  of  Poor-man's 
Bridge,  inafih  !  "  said  the  old  man  with  a  sneer  ;  **  faith, 
I  believe  not ;  I'd  take  his  word  for  more  nor  that. 
But  had  he  come  to  me  when  he  was  travelling  the 
the  country  making  up  his  statisticks,  I  could  open 
his  eyes  on  that  subject,  and  many  others  too." 

Some  of  those  present  laughed  outright  at  the  old 
man's  gravity  of  manner  as  he  made  this  confident 
boast. 
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"  You  need  not  laugh — you  may  shut  your  potato- 
traps,"  said  the  old  man  indignantly.  "  Grand  as  he 
was,  with  his  gold  and  silver,  his  coach  and  horses, 
end  servants  with  gold  and  scarlet  livery,  I  could 
enlighten  him  more  on  the  ancient  history  and  traditions 
of  our  country  than  all  the  boddaghs  of  squireens  whom 
he  visited  on  his  tour  through  the  Queen's  County." 

These  assertions  served  only  to  increase  the  storm  of 
ridicule  which  was  gathering  around  the  old  man's 
head  ;  and  to  put  a  stop  to  any  bad  blood  which  the 
occasion  might  call  forth,  I  requested  of  him  to  tell  us 
the  tradition  of  **  the  Boccough  Ruadh." 

After  some  wheedling  and  flattery  he  complied,  and 
told  a  curious  story,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance. 

The  river  Nore  flows  through  a  district  of  the  Queen's 
Coimty  celebrated  for  fertility  and  romantic  beauty. 
From  its  source  amongst  the  blue  hills  of  Slievebloom 
to  its  termination  at  New  Ross,  where  its  bright  ripples 
commingle  with  the  briny  billows  of  the  Irish  sea, 
many  excellent  and  even  some  beautiful  bridges  span 
its  stream.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  however,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
there  were  but  few  permanent  bridges  across  this  river, 
and  in  the  country  districts  access  was  gained  over  it 
chiefly  by  means  of  causeways,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
"  foords,"  constructed  of  stones  and  huge  blocks  of 
timber  fixed  firmly  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ex- 
tending in  irregular  succession  from  bank  to  bank. 
Over  this  pathway  foot  passengers  crossed  easily  enough, 
but  cattle  and  wheeled  carriages  were  obliged  to 
struggle  through  the  water  as  well  as  they  could  ;  but  in 
time  of  flood,  and  in  the  winter  season  when  the 
waters  were  swollen,  all  communication  was  cut  off 
except  to  pedestrians  alone. 
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One  ot  three  "  foords."  in  former  limts,  crossed  tbr 
Nore  al  Shanahoa,  a  very  pretty  neighbourhood,  about 
three  miles  northwards  of  the  beautiful  and  rising  town 
of  Abbeyleix,  in  the  Qnren's  County.  The  river  here 
winds  its  course  tlirougli  a  silent  glen,  and  now  setTtal 
snug  cottages  and  farm-houses  arise  above  its  hants 
at  either  side.  The  country  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
remarkably  beautiful.  Several  gentlemen's  seats  ait 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in  this  vidnjty. 
all  elegant  and  of  modern  erection,  whilst  swelling 
hills,  sloping  dales,  gloomy  groves,  and  ruins  of  churth 
and  tower  and  "  castle  grey,"  ornament  and  divererfif 
the  scene. 

On  a  gentle  eminence,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  ik 
river,  stood  about  a  hundred  years  ago  the  cabiu 
of  a  man  named  Neale  O'Shea.  At  that  peri«<i 
there  was  not  another  dwelling  within  a  long  dis- 
tance of  the  "  foord,"  and  many  a  time  was  Neal* 
summoned  from  his  midnight  repose  to  guide  U* 
traveller  in  his  passage  ovor  the  lonely  and  dangdoo* 
river  jiathway. 

One  wild  stormy  December  night,   when  the  hu^. 
limestone    rocks    that    formed     the    stepping-stones  " 
the  ford  were  lashed  and  chafed  by  the  angry  foa**^ 
of  the  agitated  river.  Neale  O'Shca's  wife  fancied  sl*^ 
heard   amid  the  fitful  pausings  of  the  wind,  the  crji 
of  some  mortal  in  distress.      She  immediately  aroused 
her  husband,  who  was  stretched  asleep  on  a  large  oal^ 
stool  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  told  him  to  look  out 
Neale,  ever  willing  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature,  arose, 
and,   flinging  his  grey  "  trusty  "   over  his  expansive 
shoulders,  and  seizing    a  long  iron-shod  pole  or  wattle, 
the    constant    companion    of   his    nightly    exinirsions, 
hastened  down  to  the  river's  brink.     He  stood  a  moment 
at  the  verge  of  the  ford,  and  tried  to  penetrate  thxougb 
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talense  gloom,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  a  human 
I.  hut  he  coiild  see  notliing. 
Is  there  any  one  there  ?  "  he  shouted  in  a  sten- 

11  voice,  which  rose  high  above  the  whistling  of 

blast,  and  the  brawh'ng  of  the  angry  and  swift- 
bg  river. 

voice  sounrted  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ford. 

the   stout-hearted    peasant,    with    steady   step, 

Kd  over  the  slippery  stepping-stones. 

Who    the    devil    are    you  ? "    reughly   exclaimed 

J  a  man  who  lay  extended  on  the  brink  of  the 

jnvenient  to  the  entrance  of  tlie  ford, 

Whoever    I    am."    faintly    replied    the    stranger, 

E  my  good  angel,  and  it  was  surely  Providence 

sent  you  this  night  to  rescue  me  from  a  watery 

Whoever  you  are,"  again  said  Neale,  "  come  along 
ine_  and  Kathleen  and  the  childre  will  make  you 
me  in  my  cabin  until  morning."  So  saying,  he 
1  the  bending  form  of  the  wayworn  stranger, 
linging  him  on  his  back  with  herculean  strength, 
gedover  the  stepping-stones,  chuckling  with  delight, 
gaily  whistling  as  he  went, 

It  dangerous  pass  was  soon  crossed,  and  arriving 

he  door,  Neale  pushed  it  before  him,  and  with  a 

■Mniie  deposited   his  trembling  burthen  on   the  warm 

^**rlh.    A  fine  fire  blazed  merrily,  and  its    flickering 

"^anis  fell  brightly  on  the  face  of  the  stranger.       He 

I  tall,  portly  figure,  stooped  as  if  from  extreme 

;  more  than  age,  and  had  a  wooden  leg.     His 

,  which  had  evidently  Iwjen  handsome  in  his 

worn.  pale,  and  attenuated,  and  he  might 

Jut  fifty  years  of  age.        His  clothes  were  faded 

ed  :  hr*  ivas  entirely  without  shoes  or  stockings  ; 

1  was  covered   by  a  broad-brimmed  leatbem 
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bat,  under  which    he  wore  an  enormous   red  nightcd^^ 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 

The  good  Kathleen  now  set  about  preparing  supper* - 
and  while  thus  employed  the  stranger    gave  them  ^l 
brief   account  of  his  bygone  life.       He  told  them  tha-'t 
he  was  a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,    and  that  h:^ 
had  s]^nt  several  years  of  his  youth  at  sea  ;  that  beia^ 
wounded  in  a  fray  with  smugglers  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  losing  his  leg,  he  was  discharged  from  his  employ- 
ment, and  sent  adrift  on  the  world,  without  having  oae 
friend  on  earth,  or  a  penny  in  his  pocket.       In  this 
exigency  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  the 
commiseration  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  had   thus 
for   the   last   twenty  years  wandered  up  and  down, 
entirely  dependent  on  the  bounty  and  charity  of  the 
public. 

Supper  was  now  ready,  and  having  partaken  of  * 
comfortable  meal,  the  wanderer  went  to  rest  in  a  coiO' 
fortable  **  shakedown,"  which  the  good  woman  had 
prepared  for  him  in  the  chimney  comer.  The  storr«» 
died  away  during  the  night,  and  next  morning  Ih^ 
watery  beams  of  the  winter's  sun  shone  faintly  y?^ 
gaily  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  silvery  Nore. 

The  stranger  was  up  at  sunrise,    and  was  preparing 
to  depart,  but   his  kind  host  and  hostess  would  no't 
permit  him  to  go.      They  told  him  to  stop  a  few  da)"^ 
to  rest  himself,  and  in  the  interim,  that  he  could  no't^ 
do  better  than  take  his  stand  at  the  ford,  and  ask  alrn^ 
from  those  who  passed  the  way,  as  a  great  many  fre* 
quented  that  pass ;  and  as  nothing  was  ever  cra\'ed 
from  them  there,  they  would  cheerfully  extend  their 
charity  to  an  object  worthy  of  relief. 

Acting  on  their  suggestions,  the  old  sailor  was  soon 
sitting  on  a  stone  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ford. 
With  his  old  caul^een  in  his  hand,  and  his  head  en* 
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veloped  in  the  gigantic  red  nightcap,  he  craved  alms, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Virgin,  from  all  who  passed 
the  way ;  and  before  the  sickly  beams  of  the  December 
sun  had  simk  behind  the  conical  '*  Gizebo,"  he  could 
show  more  money  than  ever  he  did  before,  since  his 
limb  was  swept  off  by  the  shot  of  the  smuggling 
Frenchman. 

The  next  morning,  and  every  morning  after,  found 
the  sailor  at  his  post  at  the  ford ;  he  soon  became  well 
known  to  all  the  villagers,  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  alwa}^  appearing  with  no  other  head-gear  than 
the  red  nightcap,  they  nick-named  him  the  "  Boccough 
Ruadh,"  '  a  name  by  which  he  went  ever  after  till  his 
death. 

Time  passed  on  as  usual,  and  the  one-legged  sailor 
stiU  plied  his  lucrative  vocation  at  the  river  pass. 
Neale  O'Shea's  cabin  still  continued  to  afford  him 
shelter  every  night,  and  all  his  da}^,  from  the  crow  of 
the  cock  to  the  vesper  song  of  the  wood-thrush,  were 
passed  at  the  ford,  seated  on  that  remarkable  block 
of  limestone  called  to  this  day  *'  Clough-na-Boccough."* 
His  hand  was  stretched  to  every  stranger  for  alms, 
"  for  the  good  of  their  souls,*'  and  very  few  passed 
without  giving  more  or  less  to  the  Boccough  Ruadh. 
Thus  he  acquired  considerable  sums  of  money,  but 
constantly  denied  having  a  "  keenogue ;  "  but  when 

■The  red  beggarman. 

^  AngHte  "  the  stone  of  the  cripple,  or  the  stone  of  the  beggar* 
man.''  This  stone  lay  for  many  years  in  the  position  it  occupied 
in  the  days  of  the  "  Boccough/'  but  is  now  incorporated 
in  the  stonework  of  the  parapet  of  the  bridge.  It  was  beUeved 
to  be  enchanted,  and  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  used  to 
affirm  that  it  descended  to  the  river  to  drink  every  night  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock.  This  belief  is  now  almost  exploded, 
but,  however,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  the  identical  stone  on  which 
the  Boccough  collected  his  wealth. 
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bantered  by  any  of  the  n«igh1)ouritig  tirchins 
length  of  his  purse,  he  would  get  into  a  great  rage,  an^ 
swear,  by  the  cross  of  his  crutch,  that  Iietwcen  buying 
the  shough  of  tobacco  and  paying  for  other  things  he 
wanted,  he  hadn't  as  much  as  would  jingle  on  a  tomb- 
stone, or  what  would  Iniy  a  farthing  candle  to  show 
light  to  his  poor  corpse  at  the  last  day.  His  (cod 
was  of  the  very  worst  description,  and  unless  supplifd 
by  the  kind-hearted  Kathleen  O'Shea,  he  would  sooaa 
go  to  bed  supperless  than  lay  out  one  [lenny  to  buy 
bread.  He  suffered  his  clothes  to  go  to  rags,  unless 
when  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  would  give 
him  old  clothes  for  charity,  and  he  would  not  pay 
for  soap  to  wash  his  shirt  once  in  the  twelvemonth. 
Yet  no  one  could  find  out  what  he  did  with  his  money; 
he  did  not  spend  two-and -sixpence  in  the  year,  and 
it  was  people's  opinion  that  he  was  hoarding  it  up 
to  give  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul  at  his  dying  day. 

Years  rolled  away,  and  Neale  O'Shea,  having  now 
waxed  old,  died,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the 
adjacent  green  churchyard  of  Shannikill.*  on  the  banks 
of  the  winding  Nore,  The  Boccough  followed  the 
remains  of  his  kind  benefactor  to  his  last  earthly  resting- 
place,  and  poured  his  sorrows  over  his  grave  in  loud 
and  long-continued  lamentations.  But  though  Neale 
was  gone,  Kathleen  remained,  and  she  promised  that 

•This  is  a  very  ancient  churchyard,  siluatecl  on  a  genlle 
eminence  overhanging  the  western  bank  ol  the  river  Nore,  and 
about  a  half  a  mile  from  Poor  Man's  Bridge.  The  ruins  of  ft 
church  or  monastic  establishment  still  remain  in  the  centre  at 
the  graveyard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  SI.  Comgall. 
from  whom  it  look  the  nanii'  of  Cell-Comgall.  though  now 
called  Shanliin  or  Shannakill.  St.  Comgall  was  bora  in  Ubter 
in  si6,  and  waa  educated  under  St.  Fintan.  in  the  monastery  <if 
Cionenagh.  near  Mountralh.  iu  the  Qncon's  County.  He  died 
on  the  lOth  of  May.  601, 
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while  she  lived  neither  son  or  daughter  should  ever 
turn  out  the  Boccough  Ruadh. 

It  was  now  forty  years  since  the  Boccough  first 
crossed  the  waters  of  the  Nore,  and  still  he  was  con- 
stantly to  be  found  from  morning  tiU  night  on  his 
favourite  stone  at  the  river  side.  In  the  meantime, 
all  O'Shea's  children  were  married,  and  separated 
through  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Terry,  the  youngest,  a  fine  stout  fellow,  now  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
single  blessedness,  and  said  he  would  continue  so 
"  until  he  would  be  after  laying  the  last  sod  on  his 
poor  ould  mother."  With  gigantic  strength,  he  in- 
herited all  his  father's  kindness  of  heart  and  undaunted 
bravery,  and  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  the 
Boccough,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  same  affection 
as  a  child  would  a  parent. 

One  morning  in  summer,  the  Boccough  was  observed 
to  remain  in  bed  longer  than  was  his  custom,  and 
thinking  that  he  might  be  unwell,  Terry  went 
to  his  bedside  and  demanded  why  he  was  not  up 
as  usual. 

"  Ah,  Terry,  alanna"  said  the  old  man  sorrowfully, 
«*  I  will  never  get  up  again  until  I  do  upon  the  bearer.® 
My  da}^  are  spent,  and  I  know  it,  for  there  is 
something  over  me  that  I  cannot  describe,  and  I 
won't  be  ahve  in  twenty-four  hours ; "  and  as  he 
said  these  words,  he  heaved  a  deep  groan,  whilst 
Terry,  wiping  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
wept  bitterly. 

"  Will  I  go  for  the  priest  ?  "  demanded  Terry,  sobbing 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 


*  Thr  bier  or  hand-carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  borae  to 
the  grave. 
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"  No,"  replied  the  old  man  sorrowfally,   "  I  do 
want  him.       It  is  long  since  I  complied  with  my  re* 
ligious  duties,  and  now  I  feet  it  is  useless." 

"  There  is  mercy  still,"  replied  Terry  ;  "  you  know  tfat 
ould  sayin"  : 


The   old    man    replied    not,  but    shook   his 
indicating  his  determination  to  die  without  the 
solations    of    religion,  whilst   Terry   trembled  f«  I 
hopeless  situation. 

"  Well,  since  you  won't  have  the  priest,  will  yi 
give  me  some  money  till  1  bring  you  the  doctor  7' 
said  Terry. 

The  old  man's  eyes  literally  flashed  fire,  his  £00 
heaved  with  rage,  and  his  countenance  dispJayed 
demoniac  indignation. 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  he  demanded  io  a  ft 
tone. 

Terry  repeated  the  question.  ^^ 

"  Send  for  a  doctor  ! — give   you   money ! "  echoed 
the  old  man.      "  Where  the  devil  would  I  get  1 
to  pay  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  You  have  it,  and  ten  times  as  much,"  said  Ttnj, 
"  and  you  cannot  deny  it." 

"  If  I  have  as  much  as  would  buy  me  a  coffin," 
said  the  Boccough,  "  may  my  soul  never  rest  quiet  ■ 
the  grave." 

Terry  crossed  his  brow  with  terroi.  He  knew  the 
unhappy  wretcli  was  dying  with  a  lie  on  his  tongM^ 
but  he  resolved  not  to  press  the   matter  further. 

"  You  are  dying  as  last  you  can,"  remarked  Teny; 
"  have  you  anything  to  say  before  you  go  ?  " 
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"  Nothing,"  replied  he  faintly.  "  But  let  me  be 
buried  with  my  red  nightcap  on  me." 

'*  Your  wish  must  be  granted,"  said  Terry,  and  he 
went  to  awake  his  old  mother,  who  still  lay  asleep. 
When  he  returned,  he  found  the  old  man  breathing 
his  last.      He  uttered  a  convulsive  groan,  and  expired. 

He  was  washed  and  stretched,  and  waked  with  all 
the  honours,  rites,  and  ceremonies  belonging  to  a 
genuine  Irish  wake ;  and  on  the  third  day  following, 
being  the  Sabbath,  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
crowds  of  the  village  peasantry,  who  remained  in  the 
churchyard  until  they  saw  his  remains  deposited,  as  they 
thought  for  ever,  in  the  rank  soil  of  the  '*  City  of  the 
Dead." 

Many  rumours  were  now  current  respecting  the 
Boccough's  money.  Everyone  but  Terry  believed 
that  the  "  lob  "  fell  with  Terry  himself.  But  Terry, 
who  knew  better,  believed  and  afl&rmed  that  **  what  was 
got  imder  the  devil's  belly  always  goes  over  his  back," 
and  that  the  "  old  boy  "  had  talcen  the  spoil,  and  that 
it  lay  concealed  in  some  crevice  in  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  night  following  the  burial  of  the  old  sailor  was 
passed  in  a  very  disturbed  and  agitated  manner  by 
Terry  O'Shea :  he  could  not  sleep  a  wink ;  and  when 
he  fell  into  a  slumber,  he  started  and  moaned,  and 
appeared  frightened  and   annoyed. 

"  What  ails  you  ? "  affectionately  demanded  his 
old  mother,  who  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  who  was 
kept  awake  by  her  son's  restless  and  disturbed  manner. 

"I  don't  know,  mother;"  said  Terry;  '*I  am  so 
frightened  and  tormented  with  dreaming  of  the 
Boccough  Ruadh,  that  I  am  almost  out  of  my  natural 
senses.  Even  at  this  moment  I  think  I  see  him  walking 
the  room  before  me." 

*'  Holy  Mary,  protect  us  !  "  ejaculated  the  old  woman. 
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**  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  misfortunate  som 
^ould  be  star-gazing  about — and  to  die  without  the 
priest,  and  a  curse  and  a  lie  in  his  mouth  !  " 

Terry  groaned  agitatedly. 

"  And  how  does  he  appear  in  your  dreams  ?  "  asked 
the  old  woman. 

"  As  he  always  was,"  repUed  Terry.  "  But  I  think 
I  see  him  pointing  to  his  red  nightcap,  and  endeavouring 
to  pull  it  off  with  his  old  withered  hand." 

**  Umph !  "  said  the  old  woman  in  a  knowing  tone. 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  I  have  it  now.  Are  you  sure  that  the  strings 
of  his  nightcap  were  unloosed  before  he  was  nailed  up 
in  the  coffin  ?  " 

I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

ril  go  bail  they  weren't,"  said  the  old  woman; 

and  3^ou  know,  or  at  any  rate  you  ought  to  know, 
that  a  corpse  can  never  rest  in  the  grave  where  there 
is  a  knot  or  a  tic  upon  anything  belonging  to  its  grave- 
dress." 

Terry  emitted  another  deep  groan. 

*'  Well,  acusJUa,"  said  the  old  mother,  "  go  to-monow, 
and  take  a  neighbour  with  you,  and  open  the  grave, 
and  see  if  any  thing  be  asthray.  If  you  find  the  night- 
cap or  anything  else  not  as  it  should  be,  set  it  to  rights, 
and  close  the  grave  again  decently  and  he  will  trouble 
you  no  more." 

**  God  send,"  was  Terry's  brief  but  emphatic  response. 

Early  next  morning  Terry  was  at  the  Boccough's 
grave,  accompanied  by  a  man  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  coffin  was  opened,  the  corpse  examined,  and, 
according  to  the  mother's  prediction,  the  red  night-cap 
was  found  knotted  tightly  under  the  dead  man's  chin. 
Terry  proceeded  to  unloosen  it,  and  in  the  act  of  doing 
so,  a  comer  of  the  nightcap  gave  way,  and  out  peeped 
a  shining  golden  guinea. 
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**  Ah,  ha,"  mentally  exclaimed  Terry,  "  that's  no 
blind  nut  anyhow  ;  there's  more  where  that  was,  but  I  had 
better  keep  a  hard  cheek  !  "  So  without  seeming  to 
appear  any  way  affected,  he  opened  the  knot,  closed  the 
coffin,  shut  up  the  grave,  and  departed  homewards, 
without  acquainting  his  comrade  with  what  he  had 
seen. 

The  moment  Terry  entered  his  own  door,  he  told  his 
mother  about  the  guinea,  and  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  go  that  very  night,  and  fetch  the  red  nightcap 
home  with  him,  body  and  bones  and  all,  '*  for,"  added  he, 
"  that  guinea  has  its  comrade  ;  and  Til  hold  you  a  half- 
penny there's  where  the  old  dog  has  the  *  lob  '  concealed, 
and  that's  what  made  him  order  me  to  have  the  red  cap 
buried  with  him." 

*'  Asthore  machrecy"  said  the  mother  doubtingly, 
**  won't  you  be  afraid  ?  " 

"  Afraid,"  echoed  Terry,  "  devil  a  bit — afraid  indeed  ! 
and  my  fortune  perhaps  in  the  red  nightcap." 

The  mother  consented,  but  enjoined  him  to  tell  nobody 
about  the  matter  for  fear  of  disappointment.  Terry  vowed 
implicit  obedience,  and  retired  to  his  usual  avocations  in 
the  garden. 

Well,  at  last  the  night  came,  and  Terry  set  about  pre- 
paring for  his  strange  undertaking.  All  the  arts  and 
prayers  and  charms  of  old  Kathleen  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  preserve  him  from  danger  ;  and  about  the  witching 
hour  of  twelve,  with  his  spade  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
dhudeen  in  his  mouth,  the  bold-hearted  Terry  set  forward 
all  alone  to  the  graveyard,  shaping  his  course  by  the  wind- 
ing banks  of  the  glassy  river,  and  whistling  as  he  went — 
not  "  for  want  of  thought,"  however,  for  never  was  a 
man's  mind  more  busily  occupied  than  was  Terry's,  in 
predisposing  of  the  money  which  he  expected  to   find 

m  the  Boccough  Ruadh's  nightcap. 

o 
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After  a  short  walk,  Terry  arrived  at  the  precincts  of 
churchyard.  It  was  a  lovely  summer's  night,  the 
moon  shining  gloriously,  and  myriads  of  pretty 
blinking  and  twinkling  in  the  blue  expanse,  but  all 
native  lustre  was  drowned  in  the  borrowed  splendour  of' 
tlie  Queen  of  Heaven.  Terry  stood  a  moment  to  recon- 
noitre, and,  resting  on  his  spade,  looked  around  with  an 
anxious  gaze.  He  could  discover  nothing  ;  all  was  siK-nl 
as  the  departed  beneath  his  feet,  except  the  murmuring  of 
the  river's  surges  in  the  rear,  or  the  barking  of  some  village 
cur-dog  in  the  haiy  distance.  He  advanced  to  the  grave 
of  the  Boccough,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  gastly  moon- 
beams shone  full  on  the  pale  grim  features  of  the  dead. 
He  snatched  the  nightcap  quickly  from  the  hald  head 
of  the  corpse,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  awe  and  superhuman  terror  under  which  he 
laboured,  he  chuckled  with  delight  as  he  remarked  the 
"  dead  weight  "  of  the  Boccough's  head-gear.  He  the]i_ 
closed  the  coffin  and  as  he  proceeded  to  cover  it  the 
and  stones  fell  on  it  with  an  appalling  and  unearl 
sound.  The  grave  now  covered  up.  the  intrepid  fd 
again  shouldered  his  spade,  and  sought  the 
margin,  and  as  he  strode  hurriedly  along  its  banks 
in  the  direction  ol  his  home,  the  splash  of  the  otter  and 
the  diving  of  the  water  hen  more  than  once  brok< 
thread  of  his  lonely  musings. 

Terry  was  soon  at  his  mother's  side,  who  since  hb 
parture  had  been  on  her  knees,  praying  for  his  safe  reti 
The  night-cap  was  ripped  up,  and  lo !  three  hum 
golden  guineas  were  the  reward  of  Terry's  chuTx:hi 
adventure.  Si  Itched  carfully  in  every  part  of  the 
nightcap,  the  gold  lay  secure,  so  as  not  to  attract 
notice  of  any  one,  or  cause  the  least  suspicion  ( 
proximity  to  the  old  man's  pericranium. 

Terry  and  his  mother  were  in  ccstacies.     Farms 


1  the 
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already  purchased  in  ideality,  cattle  bought,  houses  built, 
and  even  Terry  began  in  his  mind  to  make  preparations 
for  his  wedding  with  Onny  Kinshellagh,  a  rich  farmer's 
daughter  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  whom  he  had 
breathed'  many  hopeless  sighs,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
her  beauty,  was  possessed  of  fifty  pounds  in  hard  gold,  a 
couple  of  good  yearlings,  and  a  feather  bed  as  broad  as 
the  **  nine  acres." 

The  mother  and  son  retired  to  bed  as  happy  as  the 
certain  possession  of  wealth,  and  almost  as  certain  ex- 
pectations of  honour  and  distinction,  could  make 
them.  After  a  long  time  spent  in  constructing  and 
condemning  schemes  for  the  future,  Terry  fell  asleep. 
He  had  not  slept  long,  however,  when  he  started 
up  with  a  loud  scream,  crying  out,  **  the  Boccough  !  the 
Boccough !  " 

'*  Och,  weary's  on  him  for  a  Boccough !  "  excaimed 
the  mother ;  •*  is  he  coming  for  the  nightcap  and 
goold  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Terry,  calmly ;  '*  but  I  was  again  dream- 
ing of  him,  and  I  was  frightened," 

"  What  did  you  dream  to-night  ? "  asked  the  old 
woman. 

"  I  was  dreaming  that  I  was  going  over  the  foord  by 
moonlight,  and  that  I  saw  the  Boccough  walking  on  the 
water  towards  me ;  that  he  stopped  at  a  certain  big 
stone,  and  began  to  examine  under  it  with  his  hands  ; 
that  I  came  up,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  searching 
for,  when  he  looked  up  with  a  frightful  phiz,  and  cried 
out  in  a  horrible  voice,  '  For  my  red  nightcap  *  " 

"  God  Almighty  never  opened  one  door  but  he  opened 
two,"  exclaimed  old  Kathleen.  **  Examine  under  that 
stone  to-morrow,  and  by  all  the  cottoners  in  Cork,  you'll 
find  another  *  lob  '  of  money  in  it." 

"  Faix,  maybe  so,"  replied  Terry  ;  "  it's  no  harm  to  say 
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'  Godsend/  and  that  God  may  make  a  thief  of  you  before 
a  liar:* 

"  Amen,  achiernah:*  replied  Kathleen. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  Terry  got  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  identical  stone  where  he  fancied  he  had  seen 
the  spirit  of  the  Boccough.  He  examined  it  closely,  and 
after  a  strict  search,  discovered  in  the  sand  beneath  the 
rock  a  leather  pouch  full  of  money.  He  seized  it  joyfully, 
and  on  counting  its  contents  found  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds,  all  in  silver  and  cop])er 
coins. 

"  What  a  lucky  bom  man  you  are,  Terry  O'Shea ! " 
cried  the  over-joyed  gold-finder,  *'  and  what  a  bright  day 
it  was  for  your  family  that  the  Boccough  Ruadh  crossed 
over  the  waters  of  the  Nore." 

*'  It  was  not  a  bright  day  at  all,  but  a  wild,  gloomy, 
stormy  night,"  said  the  old  woman,  who  unperceived 
had  followed  her  son  to  watch  the  success  of  his 
expedition. 

**  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Terry ;  "  there  never  was 
so  bright  a  day  in  your  seven  generations  as  that  dark 
night ;  I  am  now  the  richest  man  of  my  name,  and  I  would 
not,  this  mortal  minute,  call  Lord  De  Vesci  my  uncle." 

It  is  easier  for  the  reader  to  imagine  than  for  the  writer 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  this  joyful  day  was  passed 
by  the  happy  mother  and  son.  Now  counting  and  ex- 
amining the  gold,  and  again  proposing  plans,  and 
considering  the  best  purposes  to  which  it  could  be 
applied,  they  passed  the  hours  until  the  summer  sun 
had  long  sunk  behind  the  crimson  west. 

Terry  was  again  in  bed,  when  he  started  with  a  wild 
shriek.  **  Mother  of  mercy  !  "  he  frantically  vociferated. 
"  here  is  the  Boccough  Ruadh  ;  I  hear  the  tramp  of  his 
wooden  leg  on  the  floor." 

**  Lord  save  us  !  "  said  the  old  woman  in  a  trembling 
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voice,  "  what  can  ail  him  now  ?  Maybe  it's  more  money 
he  has  hid  somewhere  else." 

**  Oh,  do  you  hear  how  he  rattles  about  !  Divil  a 
kippeen  in  the  cabin  but  he  will  destroy,"  exclaimed  poor 
Terry.  '*  It's  the  black  day  to  us  that  ever  we  seen  him 
self  or  his  dirty  thrash  of  money  ;  and  if  God  saves  me  till 
morning,  I'll  go  back  and  lave  every  rap  ov  id  where  I  got 
it." 

"  That  would  be  a  murdher,  to  lave  so  much  fine  money 
moulding  in  the  clay,  and  so  many  in  want  of  it ;  you 
shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  mother. 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  that,"  said  Terry.  "  I  would 
not  have  the  ould  sinner,  God  rest  his  sowl,  stravagin' 
every  other  night  about  my  honest  decent  cabin  for  all  the 
goold  in  the  Queen's  County." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  old  wonam,  "  go  to  the  priest  in 
the  morning,  and  leave  him  the  money,  and  let  him  dis- 
pose of  it  as  he  likes  for  the  good  of  the  ould  vagabond's 
misforthunate  soul." 

This  plan  was  agreed  to,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 
The  ghost  of  the  Boccough  still  rattled  and  clanked  about 
the  house.  He  never  ceased  stumping  about,  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  room,  and  from  the  room  to  the  kitchen. 
Pots  and  pans,  plates  and  pitchers,  were  tossed  here  and 
there  ;  the  dog  was  kicked,  the  cat  was  mauled,  and  even 
the  raked-up  fire  was  lashed  out  of  the  "  gree-sough." 
In  fact,  Terry  declared  that  if  the  devil  or  Captain  Rock 
was  about  the  place  there  couldn't  be  more  noise  than 
there  was  that  night  with  the  Boccough's  ghost,  and  this 
continued  without  intermission  until  the  bell  of  Abbeyleix 
castle  clock  was  tolling  the  midnight  hour. 

Terry  was  up  next  morning  at  sunrise,  and  having 
packed  up  the  money  which  was  the  cause  of  all  his  trouble 
in  his  mother's  check  apron,  proceeded  with  a  heavy  heart 
to  the  residence  of  the  priest,  about  two  miles  from  tha 
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present  Poor-man's  Bridge.  The  priest  was  not  up  when 
Terry  arrived,  but  being  well  known  to  the  domestics,  he 
was  admitted  to  his  bed-chamber. 

"  You  have  started  early,"  said  the  priest ;  "  what 
troubles  you  now,  Terry  ?  " 

Terry  gave  a  full  and  true  account  of  his  troubles,  and 
concluded  by  telling  him  that  he  brought  him  the  money 
to  dispose  of  as  he  thought  best. 

I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  Father. 

It  is  not  mine,  so  you  may  take  it  back  again  the  same 
road." 

Not  a  rap  of  it  will  ever  go  my  road  again,"  said  Terry, 

Can't  you  give  it  for  his  unfortunate  ould  sowl." 

**  I'll  have  no  hand  in  it,"  said  the  priest. 
Nor  I  either,"  said  Terry.    **  I  wouldn't  have  the  ould 
miser  polthogueing  about  my  quiet  floor  another  night  for 
the  king's  ransom." 

**Well,  take  it  to  your  landlord ;  he  is  a  magistrate,  and 
he  will  have  it  put  to  some  public  works  connected  with 
the  county,"  said  the  priest. 

**  Bad  luck  to  the  lord  or  lady  I'll  ever  take  it  to,"  said 
Terry,  making  a  spring  and  bounding  down  the  stairs, 
leaving  the  money,  apron  and  all,  on  the  floor  at  the 
priest's  bedside. 

'*  Come  back,  come  back !  "  shouted  the  Father  in  a 
towering  passion. 

"  Good  morning  to  your  ravirince,"  said  Terry,  as  he 
flew  with  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain  deer  over  the 
comm')n  before  the  priest's  door.  "  Ay,  go  back 
indeed,  catch  ould  birds  with  chaff.  You  have  the 
money  now,  and  you  may  make  a  bog  or  a  dog  of  it, 
whichever  you  plaise." 

In  an  hour  after  the  priest's  servant  man  was  on  the 
road  to  Maryborough,  mounted  on  the  priest's  own  black 
gelding,  with  a  sealed  parcel  containing  the  Boccough's 
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money  strapped  in  a  portmanteau  behind  him,  and  a 
letter  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Queen's  County  grand  jury, 
detailing  the  curious  circumstances  by  which  it  came  into 
his  possession,  and  reconmiending  him  to  convert  it  to 
whatever  purpose  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  should 
deem  most  expedient. 

The  sunmier  assizes  came  on  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  who  agreed  to 
expend  the  money  in  constructing  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
ford  where  it  was  collected. 

Before  that  day  twelvemonths,  the  ford  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a  noble  bridge  of  seven  arches  spanned 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Nore,  which  is  here  pretty 
broad  and  of  considerable  depth.  From  that  day  to 
this  it  is  called  the  "  Poor-man's  Bridge,**  and  I  never 
cross  it  without  thinking  of  the  strange  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  erection. 

The  spirit  of  the  Boccough  Ruadh  never  troubled  Terry 
O'Shea  after,  but  often,  as  people  say,  amid  the  gloom  of 
a  winter's  night,  or  the  grey  haze  of  a  summer's  evening, 
may  the  figure  of  a  wan  and  decrepid  old  man,  with  his 
head  enveloped  in  a  red  nightcap,  be  seen  wandering 
about  Poor-man's  Bridge,  or  walking  quite  *'  natural  " 
over  the  glassy  waters  of  the  transparent  Nore. 

[The  foregoing  story  originally  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Fen»nj 
Journal  of  1840.  The  one  which  immediately  follows  also 
appeared  in  the  same  periodical. — Ed.] 
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PUSS  IN  BROGUES. 
A  Legend. 

[That  the  present  tale  was  written  by  John  Keegan  xom^y 
fairly  be  inferred,  from  the  initials  J.  K.  appended,  the  ''ceii^ 
of  story- telling^  not  far  remote  from  Killeaney,  and  a  similarity 
of  mannerism  and  style  to  his  known  compositions.] 

It  was  about  Christmas  in  the  year  1831  that  I  receivecJ 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  holidays  with  a  friend  who  re- 
sided in  a  valley  embosomed  amongst  the  loftiest  of  those 
mountains  which  form  the  boundary  between  the  Kiiig*^ 
and  Queen's  counties.  Tlie  name  of  my  host  was  Garret 
Dalton  ;  he  held  a  considerable  tract  of  land  at  a  low  rent, 
and  by  hard  working  and  thrifty  living  contrived  not  only 
to  support  his  family  in  comparative  comfort,  but  to  "lay 
up  a  snug  penny  in  the  horn"  for  his  only  daughter  Nanny, 
who  was  at  this  time  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and,  as 
her  fond  father  often  proudly  boasted,  "  the  patthemov 
as  purty  a  colleen  as  you'd  find  from  the  seven  churches 
of  Clonmacnoise  to  tho  Hill  ov  Howth — wherever  that 
was." 

Garret  was  generous  and  hospitable  ;  his  house  **  was 
known  to  all  the  vagrant  train,"  and  the  way-worn  pil- 
grim, the  wandering  minstrel,  the  itinerant  **  boccough," 
and  the  strolling  vendor  of  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  day, 
were  always  secure  of  a  welcome  reception  at  his  comfort- 
able fireside. 

Amongst  the  most  constant  of  his  guests  w.as  one 
Maurice  O'Sullivan,  a  native  of  the  County  of  Cork. 
Maurice  was  a  most  venerable-looking  personage — tall, 
gaunt,  athletic,  and  stone  blind.     He  was  about  eighty 
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years  of  age ;  his  white  hair  flowed  on  his  shoulders,  and  he 
played  the  Irish  bagpipes  delightfully.  He  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a  family  still  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
**  green  isle  "  ;  and  although  now  compelled  to  wander 
through  his  native  land  in  the  garb  and  character 
of  a  bhnd  piper,  he  had  once  seen  better  days,  and 
was  possessed  of  education  and  intelligence  far  superior 
to  most  of  his  caste.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  sad  history  of  his  country,  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  dogmas  of  the  fairy  creed,  could 
recite  charms  and  interpret  dreams,  and  was  deeply 
conversant  in  all  those  witch  legends  and  traditions 
for  which  the  Munster  peasantry  are  so  peculiarly 
celebrated.  Hence  Maurice  was  always  a  special 
favourite  with  my  enthusiastic  friend,  who  regularly  en- 
tertained him  at  his  own  table,  and  who,  when  they  would 
have  disposed  of  their  plain  but  comfortable  and  sub- 
stantial meal,  would  treat  his  blind  guest  to  repeated 
"  rounds  "  of  good  *'  half  and  half,"  composed  of  water 
from  the  spring,  and  the  poteen  of  the  valley.  It  was 
night-fall  when  I  arrived,  and  the  happy  family,  con- 
sisting of  Garret  and  his  wife,  Nanny — their  oldest 
girl — and  her  two  little  brothers,  with  Paddy  Bawn, 
the  "  sarvint  boy,"  and  Ouny  the  "  girl,"  including 
blind  Maurice,  were  collected  in  a  smiling  group 
around  the  immense  turf  fire.  In  that  day  teetotalism 
had  made  little  progress  in  Ireland ;  a  huge  copper 
kettle  was  therefore  soon  hissing  on  the  fire ;  a  large 
grey-beard  of  mountain-dew  stood  on  the  huge  oak 
table  ;  tumblers  and  glasses  glittered  in  their  respective 
places  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  a  large  jug  of  poteen  punch.  All 
were  happy  ;  Garret  talked,  his  wife  smiled  ;  told  all  the 
"  new  news  "  of  the  Queen's  county  ;  whilst  the  spaces 
were  filled  up  by  blind  Maurice,  who  played  several  of  his 
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most  delightful  national  airs  on  his  antique-looking  pipes, 
whilst  invariably  as  he  concluded  each  successive  lay,  he 
would  enrich  the  treat  by  some  tradition  connected  with 
the  piece  he  had  been  playing,  and  which  threw  an  in- 
describable charm  not  only  around  the  performance,  but 
the  performer. 

"  That's  a  curious  thing,"remarked  Garret,  as  the  piper 
concluded  one  particular  rant ;  "  it's  a  quare  mc^ey, 
sometimes  gay  and  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  like 
the  snarlin'  of  a  growlin'  dog,  and  again  exactly  like  the 
mewing  of  a  cat." 

'*  The  piper  smiled.  "  And  have  you,"  he  asked,"never 
heard  me  play  that  tune  before  ? — and  did  I  never  tell 
you  the  strange  story  connected  with  it  ?  " 

"  Never,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well  that  is  strange  enough ;  that  tune  is  an  oKL 
favourite  in  Munster,  and  I  thought  the  whole  world  hacB 
heard  of  it." 

**  It  never  kem  to  Glen-Mac-Tir,  any  how,"  replied  the? 
farmer,  *'  or  Vd  surely  have  heard  of  it.  How  d'ye  caU 
the  name  of  it  ?  " 

"  Caith-na-hrogiuen — that  is  in  English,  Puss  i^ 
Brogues,"  said  the  piper. 

"  Well,"  said  Garret,  "  it's  often  I  heard  of  Puss  in 
Boots,  but  I  never  heard  of  Puss  in  Brogues  afore." 

**  Well,  I'll  tell  you  and  this  good  company  all  aboutit,' 
said  Maurice,  laying  down  his  pipes  and  wiping  his  fore- 
head. 

*'  Ay,  but  afore  you  begin,"  said  Garret.  "  take  anothoi 
dhrop  to  wet  your  whistle,  and  you'll  get  on  the  betther 
with  your  story." 

The  piper  seized  the  flowing  tumbler  again,  and  raising 
it  to  his  lips,  gaily  exclaimed,  whilst  his  attenuated  hand 
shook  nervously  beneath  the  weight  of  the  smoking 
goblet — 
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"  Sho-dhufth,  your  healths,  my  friends,  glory  to  our 
noble  selves ;  and  if  this  be  war,  may  we  never  have  more 
peaceable  times." 

"  Amen,"  was  the  fervent  response  of  every  one 
:>resent. 

Now  for  the  Caith-na-brogueen,"  said  Garret. 
Ay,  and  a  wild  and  strange  tale  it  is,"  said  Maurice. 
However ,  it  is  a  popular  tradition  in  South  Munster,  and 
►f  t:en  when  a  boy  have  I  listened  to  it,  whilst  my  eyes, 
10^  dark  for  ever,  would  glisten  with  delight,  and  I  would 
v^cn  fear  to  breathe  lest  one  syllable  of  the  legend  might 
scrape  me."  Then  emitting  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  again 
•wiping  his  polished  brow,  he  thus  began  : — 

-At  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  a  lonely  district  of  the  County 

^    Cork,  about  a  dozen  miles  from  my  native  village, 

^^re  lived  in  olden  times  a  poor  man  named  Larry  Roche. 

^^  was,  they  say,  descended  from  that  family  of  the 

f^^ches  once  so  mighty  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  some 

^^nches  of  which  still  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  their 

J^nner  consequence   and   respectability.     Poor  Larry, 

VJl^wever,  although  the  blood  of  kings  might  flow  through 

*^is  veins,  was  neither  rich  nor  respectable  ;  and  his  only 

^eans  of  support  was  a  patch  of  barren  land,  which  he 

held  from  that  celebrated  sportsman,  Squire  B ,  in 

Consideration  of  his  services  as  care-keeper  of  a  vast  extent 

of  bog  and  heath,  the  property  of  the  squire,  and  which 

extended  far  westward  of  poor  Larry  Roche's  cabin.  Yet 

Larry  was  not  discontented  with  his  situation.   His  father 

and  grandfather  had  lived  and  died  in  the  same  cabin  ; 

and  although  sometimes  he  might  feel  disposed  to  envy 

the  fine  times  which  the  sporting  squire  enjoyed,  yet  on 

cool  reflection  he  would  console  himself  with  the  con- 

cideration  that  *'  it  was  not  every  one  that  was  born  with 

a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,"  and  that  even  Squire  B 

himself,  as  grand  as  he  was,  was  on  the  *'  look  down,"  or 
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he  would  not  spend  so  much  of  his  time  wading  through 
fens  and  bogs  at  home,  but  like  his  ancestors  be  laxTsliinp 
his  thousands  amongst  the  SassrtiagAs  at  the  other  side  of 
the  lough,  or  driving  about  on  the  continent.  Thus  rolled 
away  poor  Larry's  days  in  poverty  and  contentment.  In 
the  shooting  season  his  time  was  occupied  in  following  his 
master  over  heath  and  hillock  with  his  game-bag  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  "  dhudeen  "  in  his  teeth,  whilst  thensi 
of  the  year  was  spent  in  lounging  about  the  ditches  of  tlie 
neighbourhood,  chatting  with  the  cronies  of  the  vicinity 
about  his  family  connections,  or  the  fairies  of  Glen- 
dharig,  or  squabbling  with  his  good  woman  and  bis 
young  ones ;  for  Larry  was  married,  and  his  wife  wis 
exactly  a  counterpart  of  himself ;  every  hour  of  cours- 
gave  fresh  cause  for  that  bickering  and  disagreement  S£i 
often  the  result  of  untimely  and  ill-assorted  marriages. 

The  only  domestic  animal  in  or  about  Larry  Roches 
cabin  was  a  ferocious-looking  old  black  tom-cat,  la 
bigger  and  stronger  than  any  cat  ever  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  His  fur  was  black,  he  hdd  strong 
whbkers,  his  nails  were  like  a  tiger's,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  tail  was  fixed  a  claw  or  "  gaff  "  as  sharp  and 
hooked  as  a  falcon's  beak  :  his  eyes  also  flashed  hy 
night  with  an  app.-iUing  glare,  and  his  cry  was  a 
savage  howl,  baffling  all  description,  and  unlike  an> 
sound  ever  heard  from  any  other  animal.  He  was  ;ii 
singular  in  his  habits,  too,  as  in  his  appearance.  He  ».>>■ 
never  known  to  demand  a  morsel  of  food ;  and  if  ofieti'J 
any,  he  would  reject  it  with  indignation.  Every  evening  i 
attwilight  he  left  the  fireside,  and  spent  the  night  scoui' 
over  moir  and  heather,  and  at  daybreak  would  retifl 
from  his  foray,  gaining  access  through  the  low  chimney^ 
the  cabin,  and  be  found  in  the  morning  in  his  usual  p 
tion  on  the  hob-stone.  There  he  would  sit  from  mom 
till  night ;  and  when  Larry  and  Betty  and  the  " 
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were  chatting  in  a  group  around  the  fire,  the  cat  would 
watch  them  intently,  and  if  the  nature  of  their  conversa- 
tion was  such  as  to  excite  laughter  or  merriment,  he  would 
growl  in  a  low  tone,  evidently  dissatisfied  ;  but  if  their 
dialogues  were  held  in  a  jarring,  angry  strain,  as  sometimes 
happened,  he  would  purr  hoarsely  and  loudly,  whilst  the 
wagging  of  his  tail  testified  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  their 
feuds  and  dissensions.  The  family  had  often  been  ad- 
vised to  make  away  with  him,  but  superstitious  awe  or 
family  prejudice  prevented  them  ;  and  although  the 
whole  neighbourhood  averred  that  '*  he  was  no  right 
thing,"  yet  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  his  owners  could 
never  be  induced  to  make  any  attempt  to  banish  or 
destroy  him. 

One  dreary  evening  in  October,  Larry  returned  from 
his  day's  wandering  with  the  squire  over  the  bleak  bogs, 
and  although  it  rained,  and  the  wind  blew  bitterly,  he 
appeared  in  much  better  spirits  than  was  usual  with  him 
on  similiar  occasions.  His  wife  wondered,  and  made  more 
than  usual  preparations  to  please  him.  She  trimmed  the 
fire,  and  assisted  him  in  taking  off  his  dripping  clothes, 
and  then  commenced  pouring  out  her  sympathy  for  his 
sufferings. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Larry,  "  I  have  good  news." 

"  Arrah,  sit  down,"  said  Betty, "  and  tell  us  what  it  is." 

Larry  sat  down,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
pulled  out  a  glittering  gold  coin. 

"  Arrah,  Larry,  avoureen,  what's  that  ?  "  asked  the 
woman. 

"  Faith  it's  a  rale  yellow  boy,  a  good  goold  guinea," 
replied  Larry.  "  The  squire  gev  it  to  me,  and  tould  me 
to  buy  a  pair  of  brogues  with  it,  and  drink  his  health  with 
the  balance." 

•'  Och,  musha  !  then  long  life  to  him,"  vociferated 
Betty ;  "  and  Larry,  a-hagur,  will  you  buy  the  brogues  ?  " 
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*'  Faix  and  I  will,"  said  Larry,  "  and  another  rattling 
pair  for  yourself,  a-chorra." 

*'  Ay,  daddy,  and  another  pair  for  me,"  shouted  young 
Lirry. 

And  another  for  me,"  cried  Thady. 
And  another  for  me,"  chuckled  Charley. 
Ay,  and  two  pair  for  me,"  cried  the  black  cat,  speaking 
in  a  wild  unearthly  tone  from  the  hob-stone,  and  breaking 
forth  into  a  horrible  laugh. 

"  Devil  knock  the  day-light  out  of  yez  all,"  cried  Larry, 
without  seeming  to  take  any  notice  of  the  strange  circum- 
stance, though  his  heart  died  within  him  with  terror  and 
surprise. 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  !  "  faintly  ejaculated  Betty, 
signing  her  brow,  whilst  all  the  children  started  up  in 
terror,  and  ran  behind  their  parents  in  the  chimney- 
corner. 

All  this  time  the  cat  remained  silent  on  the  hob,  but  his 
aspect,  at  all  times  terrible,  now  seemed  perfectly  mon- 
st.ous  and  hideous.  For  some  time  a  death-like  silence 
was  preserved,  but  at  last  Larry  plucked  up  courage  to 
address  the  speaking  animal. 

"  And  in  the  name  of  God,"  he  began,  **  what  business 
have  you  with  brogues  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,"  replied  the  cat,  "  but  get  me 
the  brogues  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  replied  Larry,  quite  gently,  "  you 
must  have  them,  and  why  did  you  not  ask  them  long  ago, 
and  you  should  have  got  them  ?  " 

'*  My  time  was  not  come,"  replied  Puss,  briefly. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Larry,  '*  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  at 
day-break  I  will  start  of!  to  my  gossip,  Phadruig 
Donovan's  in  Mill-street,  to  engage  the  brogues  ;  he  is  the 
best  brogue-maker  in  the  county,  and  he  is  my  first 
gossip  besides." 
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"  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  cat,  as  he  leaped  up  the 
chimney,  on  his  departure  to  the  scene  of  his  midnight 
wanderings.  "  Good-night,  Larry,  and  don't  forget  your 
engagement,"  and  he  disappeared  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  to  the  great  relief  of  poor  Larry  and  his  terrified 
family. 

That  was  a  sad  and  uneasy  night  with  poor  Larry  and 
his  wife  and  children.  They  did  not  go  to  bed  at  aU,  but 
sat  trembling  at  the  fire,  expecting  every  moment  that 
the  black  imp  would  return  with  legions  of  fiends  to 
carry  them  away,  body  and  bones,  to  the  regions  below. 
Numerous  were  the  plans  proposed  for  getting  rid  of 
their  old  companion,  but  all  were  rejected — some  as 
inefl&cient,  others  as  impracticable  ;  and  the  only  point  on 
which  they  could  finaUy  agree,  was,  that  their  days  were 
numbered,  and  that  perhaps  before  morning  their  blood 
would  be  streaming  on  the  hearth-stone,  and  their  souls 
wandering  through  mire  and  morass,  the  prey  of  troops 
of  fiends. 

At  last  the  morning  dawned,  and  as  Larry  disconsola- 
tely enough  was  preparing  to  set  forward  on  his  journey 
to  Mill  street,  the  cat  jumped  down  the  chimney,  and 
took  his  usual  place  on  the  hob. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  now,"  said  Larry,  "  have  you  any 
directions  to  give  about  the  brogues  ?  " 

The  cat  did  not  reply,  but  uttered  a  hideous  growl, 
which  fell  heavily  on  the  poor  fellow's  heart ;  so  kissing 
his  wife  and  children,  and  commending  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  he  set  out  on  his  sorrowful  journey. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  perceived  through  the  dim 
grey  of  the  morning  a  human  figure  approaching,  and  on 
advancing  a  little  nearer,  he  found  that  it  was  a  very  old 
man,  of  extremely  diminutive  stature  and  forbidding 
aspect.  He  wore  an  old  grey  coat,  and  an  equally  old 
woollen  cap,  and  his  thin  white  hair  descended  to  his  knees. 
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He  was  barefoot,  and  carried  a  walking-stick  in  his  hand. 

"  Good  morrow,  and  God  save  you,  Larry  Roche,"  said 
the  old  man  as  he  came  up. 

'*  A  bright  morning  to  you,"  answered  Larry. 

"  How  is  every  rope's  length  of  you,  Larry,  and  how  is 
the  woman  and  the  childre  at  home  ?  "  demanded  the 
stranger. 

"  Faix,  purty  well,  considherin',"  replied  Larry.  "  But 
you  have  a  great  advantage  of  me." 

''  How's  that  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

*'  Why,  because  you  know  me  so  well,  while  I  have  no 
more  knowledge  of  you  than  of  the  man  in  the  moon." 

**  Och,  rd  know  your  skin  in  a  tan-yard,"  said  the  old 
chap,  laughing.   "  But  is  it  possible  you  don't  know  me  ? " 

**  Faix  if  God  Almighty  knows  no  more  about  you  than 
I  do,  the  devil  will  have  a  prey  of  you  one  of  those  days," 
replied  Larry. 

*•  Well,  say  no  more  about  that,"  said  the  old  fellow, 
rather  angrily.  "  But  where  are  you  going  this  blessed 
Sunday  morning,  Larry  ?  " 

**  To  Mill  street,"  said  Larry. 

"  All  the  ways — ^musha  !  what's  taking  you  to  MHI 
street,  Larry  ?  " 

*'  My  feet  and  my  business,"  said  Larry,  somewhat 
piqued  at  the  old  fellow's  inquisitive  importunity. 

'*  You  are  very  stiff  this  morning,  Larry,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  grin. 

**  I  am  worse  than  that,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "the 
heart  within  me  is  sick  and  sore." 

*'  And  what  troubles  you  now,  Larry  ?  " 

Larry  thereupon  told  the  whole  of  his  strange  misfor- 
tunes to  the  stranger,  ending  with  a  deep  "  ochone,"  and 
wishing,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  *'  his  four  tones 
were  stretched  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilebawn." 

"  You'll  be  there  time  enough  for  your  welcome,  may 
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>e,"  said  the  o'd  chap.  *'  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
iVhat  will  you  do  with  the  black  cat  ?  ** 

'*  Och,  sweet  bad  luck  to  all  the  cat's  alive,  both  black 
tnd  white,"  imprecated  Larry. 

"  That  cat's  a  devil — a  fiend,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and 
Qore  than  that,  he  intends  to  murder  you  and  your  family 
his  very  night." 

Larry  groaned  and  crossed  his  forehead,  whilst  the 
tranger's  hideous  countenance  was  convulsed  with  half- 
uppressed  laughter. 
*'  Well,  Larry,  '  said  he  again,  **  I  am  your  friend,  and 
have  power  to  save  you  and  yours,  on  one  condition,  and 
hat  is  that  you  will  stop  up  the  window  in  the  back  wall 
)f  your  cabin." 

"  Faith  and  I'll  do  that  with  a  heart  and  a  half,"  said 
Larry.     **  But  what  do  you  want  that  for  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that  another  time,"  said  the  little  man. 
*'  Go  home  now,  and  say  you  can't  proceed  to  Mill  street 
without  taking  the  wife  and  children  with  you,  to  leave 
the  measure  of  their  feet  for  the  brogues.  Tell  the  cat 
a'so  that  he  must  come,  too,  to  have  his  fit  taken  ;  then  tie 
h  m  up  .'n  a  bag,  and  bring  h  m  with  you  ;  fasten  this  hair 
^ound  your  neck,"  added  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time 
extracting  a  single  wh.te  hair  from  his  head,  **  and  all  the 
^ps  of  hel  cannot  hurt  you.  But  mind  and  don't  open 
y^ur  lips  from  the  time  you  leave  home  till  you  come  to 
*Ws  spot ;  and  when  you  arrive  here  with  the  cat,  sit  down 
^d  await  the  event." 

A  thick  fog  now  suddenly  rose,  and  the  old  man 
^^  hidden  from  the  sight  of  Larry,  who,  greatly 
^ver joyed,  returned  to  h  s  cabin  to  execute  the  orders 
^^  had  got,  and  was  met  by  his  wife,  who  was  trembhng 
'Or  his  safe  return,  but  did  not  expect  him  sooner  than 
night. 
"  Musha !  Larry  agra-gal,  you're  welcome,"  she  ex- 
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claimed  ;  *'  and  what  in  the  name  of  God  turned  ycm 
back  ?  " 

**  I  am  coming  for  you  and  the  gorsoons  ;  you  must  all 
come  to  Mill  street  to  have  your  measure  taken  for  the 
brogues." 

•*  And  must  I  go  too  ?  "  asked  the  cat. 

**  Faix  you  must,"  said  Larry,  **  if  natural  Christians 
couldn't  be  fitted  without  bein'  on  the  spot,  it's  hard  to 
expect  that  you  could." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  travel  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  In  a  bag  on  my  back,"  replied  Larry.  "I'll  whip  you 
through  the  country  Uke  a  dinner  to  a  hog,  and  man  or 
mortal  shall  never  be  the  wiser,  if  the  brogue-maker  keeps 
his  tongue  quiet." 

"  I'll  go  bail  he  will,"  said  Puss,  "  for  I'll  hill  kirn  the 
very  night  the  brogues  is  brought  home." 

**  Lord  have  mercy  on  him,"  ejaculated  Larry,  his  heart 
sinking  within  him. 

**  Pray  for  yourself — maybe  you  want  mercy  as  well  as 
him,"  said  the  cat. 

The  preparations  were  soon  completed,  and  the  cat 
being  put  into  the  bag,  Larry  tied  the  mouth  of  it  firmly 
with  a  piece  of  cord,  and  then  slung  it  on  his  shoulder ; 
and,  after  acquainting  his  wife  with  his  adventure  with 
the  old  man  on  "  Moin-more,"  he  departed,  whistling 
the  air  of  **  Thamema  Chulla."  * 

He  soon  gained  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  with  the 
old  man,  and  looking  around  and  perceiving  nobody,  he 
sat  down  on  the  green  fern,  still  holding  the  bag  which 
contained  his  terrible  fellow-traveller. 

**  What  stops  you,  Larry,  ?  "  asked  the  cat. 

Larry,  recollecting  the  old  man's  injunction,  spoke  not, 
but  continued  whistling. 

**  Does  anything  ail  you,  Larry  ?  " 

*'  Whoo,  hoo,  phoo,  hoo — Thamemo  Chodladh  " 
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"  Is  Betty  and  the  childre  to  the  fore  ?  " 

"  Thamemo  Chodladh." 

"  Bad  luck  to  you  and  your  '  Thamemo  Chodladh,*  " 
cried  the  cat. 

"  That  the  prayers  may  fall  on  the  preacher/'  sa'd 
Larry  to  himself. 

The  cat  now  began  to  make  desperate  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  bag,  whilst  Larry  redoubled  his  exertions  to 
detain  him.  His  attention,  however,  was  soon  arrested 
by  the  cry  of  hoimds,  and  on  looking  westward,  he  per- 
ceived rapidly  approaching  over  the  morass,  a  big  black 
man  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  pack  of  black  dogs. 

"  Ochone,"  thought  Larry,  "  now  I  am  coached  of  all 
ever  happened  me.  Here  is  the  chap's  black  friends 
coming  to  rescue  him,  and  they  won't  leave  a  toothful 
a-piece  in  my  carcass." 

"  Let  me  go,  Larry,"  said  the  cat,  "  let  me  go,  and  I'll 
show  you  where  there's  a  cart-load  of  gold  buried  in  the 
ground."  But  Larry  remained  silent,  and  meantime  the 
horseman  and  hounds  came  up. 

"  Good  morrow  and  good  luck,  Larry  Roche,"  said  the 
black  equestrian,  with  a  grim  smile. 

*•  Good  morrow,  kindly,  your  worship,"  said  Larry. 

"  Is  that  a  fox  you  have  in  the  bag,  Larry  ?  " 

"  No,  in  troth,"  said  Larry,  '*  though  I  believe  he  is  not 
much  honester  than  a  fox." 

"  I  must  see  what  it  is,  anyhow,"  said  the  sable  horse- 
man, with  a  gesticulation  which  convinced  Larry  at  once 
that  he  was  the  fellow  whom  he  had  seen  before. 

So  Larry  opened  the  bag  and  out  jumped  Puss,  and 
away  with  him  over  the  bog  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
wild  huntsman  halloed  his  dogs,  and  the  pursuit  com- 
menced, but  the  cat  was  soon  surrounded  and  torn  to 
pieces. 
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"  Now."  said  the  horseman, "  I  must  bid  you  farewdl," 
and  off  he  went ;  and  then  Larry  icturned  home  with  the 
happy  tidings,  and  the  squire's  guinea  was  spent  in  tlie 
purchase  of  sundry  Ivjttles  of  '  Tom  Corcoran's  bfsl 
poteen' ;  but  we  must  do  Larry  the  justice  to  say  thai 
his  agreement  with  the  old  man  was  punctually  per- 
formed, and  the  back  window  stojijwd  as  effectually  as 
mud  and  stones  could  do  it. 

A  few  nights  after  Larry  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  bj' 
the  merry  tones  of  bagpipes  at  his  fire-side,  and,  getting 
up,  he  perceived  the  kitchen  illuminated  with  a  bright, 
reddish  glare,  whilst  on  the  hob-slone  he  saw,  snugly 
seated,  the  ever-remembered  li  t  (le  old  man  playing  a  set  of 
bagpipes,  to  the  delightful  tones  of  which  hundreds  of 
little  fellows  with  red  caps  and  red  small-clothes  v-ett 
capering  about  the  floor. 

"  God  bless  the  man  and  the  work,"  said  Larry, "  and 
warm  work  yez  have  ov  it  this  hour  of  the  night." 

The  little  fellows  hereupon  set  up  a  shout,  and  rushins 
to  the  door,  flew  through  it,  one  of  them  striking  poor 
.  Larry  a  box  on  the  right  eye,  which  blinded  it. 

"Goodnight,  Misthur  Larry,"  said  the  piper;  "aw^ 
how  is  your  four  bones  ?  and  how  is  the  good  woman  th»t 
owns  you  ?  " 

"  Och,  no  fear  at  all  ov  of  the  woman."  replied  Larry  - 
"  and  as  for  my  bones,  they  arc  well  enough  ;  but,  faith*' 
my  right  eye,  1  believe,  is  in  whey  in  my  head." 

"  Well,  it  will  teach  you  how  to  speak  to  your  betters  i<l 
future,"  said  the  little  piper ;  "  never  mintion  the  ho!^ 
name  again,  when  talking  to  the  '  good  people.'  Bu^ 
Larry,  listen  ;  I'll  now  tell  you  why  I  wanted  you  to  Eto|^ 
up  your  back  window.  i 

"  You  must  know  that  this  cabin  of  yours  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a  fairy  pass.     We  often  come  this  way  in  our  ' 
I  waiideriiigsthrou£htheairincoldiutihls,aiuloit£awit^d^ 
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to  warm  ourselves  at  your  fire-side  ;  but  as  there  was  a 
window  in  the  back  of  your  cabin,  we  had  not  power  to 
Btop,  but  were  compelled  to  pursue  our  journey.  Now 
that  the  window  is  stopped,  we  can  come  in  and  remain  as 
long  as  we  wish,  and  resume  our  journey  through  the  door 
by  which  we  enter.  We  pass  this  way  almost  every  night, 
and  you  need  never  feel  in  the  least  apprehensive  of 
injury  so  long  as  you  let  us  pursue  our  pastime  un- 
disturbed." 

"  ril  be  bound  me  or  mine  shall  never  annoy  one  of 
yez,"  said  Larry. 

"  That's  a  good   fellow,  Larry,"  said  the  little  chap, 
"  and  now  take  those  pipes  and  play  us  a  tune." 

"  Och,  the  divil  a  chanter  I  ever  fingered,"  said  Larry, 
"  since  I  was  christened." 

"  No   matter,"  said   the   Httle   fellow ;    *'  FU  go  bail 
you'll  play  out  of  the  soot." 

Larry  **  yoked  "  on  the  pipes,  and  lilted  up  in  darling 
style  a  merry  tune,  whilst  the  old  chap  was  ready  to  split 
with  laughing. 
"  What's  the  name  of  that  chune  ?  "  said  Larry. 
'^Caith'tta-brogueen,"  replied  the  fairy  piper ;  *'  a  tune  I 
composed  in  memory  of  your  escape  from  the  cat ;  a  tune 
ttiat  will  soon  become  a  favourite  all  over  Munster." 

I-arry  handed  back  the  pipes ;  the  little  man  placed 
them  in  a  red  bag,  and,  bidding  his  host  *'  good  night," 
^^ssied  up  the  chimney. 

,  The  next  night,  and  almost  every  following  night,  the 

^^^  of  fairy  revels  might  be  heard  at  Larry  Roche's  fire- 

*^^^>  and  Larry  himself  was  their  constant  companion  in 

^^ir  midnight  frolics.     He  soon  became  the  best  per 

fot'iTier  on  the  bagpipes  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  after 

S^^e  time  surrendered  his  cabin  to  the  sole  occupation 

V  ^^^  "  good  people,"  and  wandered  with  his  family 

wough  all  the  Munster  countries,  and  was  welcomed 
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and  kindly  treated  wherever  he  came.  After  some  time, 
the  cabin,  from  neglect,  fell,  and  o£Fered  no  further  im- 
pediment to  the  fairy  host  in  their  midnight  wanderingSi 
whilst  Larry  followed  a  life  of  pleasure  and  peace*  br 
from  the  scene  of  his  former  p&nis  and  privations. 

The  cat,  of  course,  was  never  seen  after ;  but  the  peasan- 
try of  the  neighbourhood  say  that  the  scream*  of  tkiB- 
f  emal  fiend,mingled  with  the  deep  bowlings  of  hell-hoimdi 
and  the  savage  yellings  of  the  saUe  hunter,  may  bedii^ 
tinctly  heard  in  horrid  chorus  amongst  the  fens  and 
morasses  of  the  broad  Moin-more. 

That  ended  the  strange  tale  of  Maurice  0'Sullivan,wto, 
in  addition  to  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  oompany 
present,  was  treated  to  another  flowing  tumbler  of  the 
barley  bree,  which  he  tossed  off  to  the  health  of  those  who. 
to  use  his  own  words,  were  "  g5od  people  "  in  earnest- 
net  fays  or  fairies,  however,  but  the  hospitable  folks  of 
Glen-Mac-Tir  ;  adding  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  gratify  the  lovers  of  legendary  lore  with  another 
of  his  wild  Munster  tales  on  the  following  night. 

J.K. 


[The  following  tales  were  contributed  by  John  Keegan,  to 
Dolman's  Mas:azine,  and  appeared  in  the  order  they  are  h*** 
presented. — Ed.] 
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••DARKY    DUFF,"    THE    MADMAN. 
(A  Tale  of  South  Munster.^) 

It   was   on   a   raw  and   dreary-looking    morning,    in 

November  1844,  that  I  left  my  secluded  home  in  the 

Queen's  County  on  a  trip    to  Dublin.      I  arrived  in 

Abbeyleix  about  seven  o'clock,  when  I  found  that  the 

"  day  coach  "  to  Dublin  had  gone  more  than  a  quarter 

of  an  hour,  so  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  on 

the  "  boat  car  "  to  Mountmellick,  from  whence  I  could 

proceed  by  the  Grand  Canal  "  Fly,"  or  consign  myself 

to  the  '*  care  and  protection  "  of  Misther  Foley,    the 

driver  and  guardian  of  that  most  wretched  of  all  public 

conveyances,     "  Waters's  caravan."    I  had  previously 

travelled  by  the  canal,  and  found  it  far  from  agreeable, 

so  I  now  resolved  to  try  my  luck  in  the  van ;    for, 

however  tedious  and  inconvenient  it  might  prove  in 

other  respects,  it  had  at  least  this  advantage,  that  as  it 

Was  not  so  capacious,  I  should  avoid  the  society  of  those 

.    '  In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  peasantry  say  that  the  only 

ui/aJlible  cure  for  epilepsy,  or  as  they   term  it,  "falling  sickness," 

^    the  "fat"  of   a  corpse,  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  drunk   by 

"*^   Sufferer,  mixed  with  water,  milk,   or  any  other  liquid.     The 

'rriter  of  this  tale  was  himself  one  of  a  party  of  peasantry,  who, 

^      *he    month   of   February,    1839,    "raised  a   corpse"    (that  of 

youiig   woman  who  had  bean  about  six   weeks  buried),   for    the 

P'""POQe   of    procuring   that   singular   nostrum   for   a  young  man 

^^^^^h^i  neighbourhood.     It    was    duly   admuiistered ;    but,    before 

^^^  liad  elapsed  sufficient  time  to   test  its  efficacy,  he  died   by 

5^*^nt    agency.       Some    say    that    church-yard   clay    is    equally 

^   -^^f^ve    as    the   human    "fat:"    but    certain    it    is,    that  grave 

,.     ^  given  in  Ireland  as  a  speciHc  for  more  tlian  one  inveterate 
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gentry  of  questionable  character,  with  whom  I  always 
found  the  canal  passage  boats  infested. 

The  morning,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  cheerless  and 
dreary,  even  for  foggy  November,  and,  in  no  very 
enviable  mood  of  temper,  I  prepared  to  "  gather 
myself "  into  the  front  of  the  van. 

'*  Try  the  back,  this  place  is  engaged,"  exclaimed  a 
gruff  voice  inside,  as  I  laid  my  foot  on  the  step  to 
ascend ;  and,  on  looking  in  to  reconnoitre,  I  perceived 
an  old  woman,  enveloped  in  a  rusty  silk  gown,  and 
bonnet  of  the  same  material,  a  young  woman,  rather 
handsome  and  respectably  attired,  and  a  grey-haired 
sergeant  of  the  69th  regiment ;  all  seated  very  com- 
fortably, and  seemingly  very  well  disposed  to  banter  me 
on  my  disappointment. 

"  Try  the  back,"  said  the  soldier,  pulling  a  stump  of 
a  cigar  from  between  his  black  teeth,  and  discharging  a 
large  mouthful  of  saliva  through  the  aperture  ycleped  a 
"  window,"  at  which  I  was  standing. 

I  did  **  try  the  back,"  but  it  was  full  to  suffocation. 
A  whole  squad  of  Tipperary  boys,  who  had  arrived  by 
"  Bianconi's  car  "  on  the  previous  evening,  and  who 
were  en  route  to  Dublin  to  **  see  the  agint,"  were 
wedged  together,  sulky  and  shivering,  in  the  rickety  and 
gloomy  vehicle. 

"  What  the  devil  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  muttered  in 
despair. 

"  No  certain  seals  in  school,  sir,"  chuckled  James 
Morrissy,  the  rough  and  burly  proprietor  of  the 
*'  caravan  office."  '*  The  *  boys  of  Tipperary  '  got  the 
start  of  you  ;  and,  by  my  song,  I  think  it's  as  good  for 
you  to  keep  your  tongue  in  your  cheek,  for  should  you 
go  to  logger-heads  with  them,  you  would  come  off  but 
second  best,  I  am  thinking." 

Gloomily  and  angrily,  I  ascended  the  top  of    the 
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vehicle,  wrapping  myself  as  well  as  I  could  against  the 
cutting  blast  of  the  winter's  morning,  and  inwardly 
wishing  **  Waters's  caravan "  and  everybody  in  and 
about    it — myself    excepted — at    the    bottom    of    the 

herring-brook." 

Only  one  of  the  box  seats  is  engaged,"  said  the 
coachman  ;  **  there  is  another  vacant,  and  you  can 
occupy  it,  if  you  wish,  sir." 

Without  reply,  I  shifted  myself  to  the  box,  and  had 
scarcely  set  myself  to  rights,  when  another  passenger 
made  his  appearance  at  the  wheel,  and,  stretching  me 
his  hand,  politely,  yet  coldly,  requested  that  I  would 
assist  him  to  ascend  to  his  seat. 

The  new-comer  was  a  man  apparently  about  forty 
years  of  age,  though  I  afterwards  found  he  was  very 
little  on  the  down-hill  side  of  thirty.  His  face  was  pale, 
cadaverous,  and  slightly  marked  with  small-pox  ;  and 
\'et  he  was  not  an  ugly  man.  His  forehead  was  broad, 
high,  and  intellectual ;  and  when  he  raised  his  dark 
eyes,  which  was  but  seldom,  they  shot  -forth  a  blaze  of 
animation  and  melancholy  intelligence,  such  as  I  had 
never  remarked  in  any  human  individual.  His  hair, 
naturally  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  was  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  silver  f  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  man  labouring  under  either  extreme 
corporeal  disease,  or,  what  to  me  appeared  more  pro- 
bable, intense  and  long  and  deeply-rooted  mental 
anguish  or  remorse.  His  outward  person  was  closely 
enveloped  in  a  wrapper  of  shaggy  dark  cloth.  On  his 
feet  were  a  pair  of  strong  and  ill-polished  leather  boots  ; 
and  on  his  head  was  a  hat,  which,  although  the  worse 
of  the  wear,  had  evidently  seen  a  day  when  it  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  the  veriest  dandy — the  proudest 
**  jackeen  "  that  sports  his  figure  on  the  flags  of  Grafton 
Street  or  Stephen's  Green. 
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"  All  right."  shouted  one  of  the  ragged  helpers,! 
concluded  the  process  of  harnessing  and  setting-to  tfce 
miserablelooking    animals    designated    "  horses."   anJ 
delivered  the  stumpish  whip  and  ragged  ribbons  i 
the  hands  of  the  driver,  ~ 


sung  one  o!  the  bye-standers ;  and,  amid  the  shouts  aiid 
laughter  excited  by  this  repartee,  the  miserable  vehick 
drove  away. 

My  position  was  between  the  coachman  and  the 
stranger  passenger.  The  former  I  found  clieerhd  and 
communicative,  and  even  intelUgent.  The  latter  never 
opened  his  hps  ;  seemingly  absorbed  in  a  reverie  of  no 
pleasing  nature,  (or  he  every  moment  emitted  a  lo*  and 
deep-drawn  sigh,  and  seemed  incessantly  fidgetty  and 
uneasy.  As  the  mormiig  advanced,  the  atmosphere 
brightened  up,  the  chilly  wind  which  blew  the  preceding 
night  subsided,  and,  by  the  time  we  reached  Mary- 
borough, a  distance  of  seven  miles,  the  weather  had 
undergone  a  most  favourable  change,  and  everything 
promised  a  continuation  of  fine  weather  during  the 
remainder  of  our  journey.  Here  we  changed  horses; 
and  some  of  the  passengers  took  breakfast.  The  stranger. 
however,  kept  his  position  on  the  box,  not  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  jokes  and  sallies  and  inter- 
rogatories of  the  ragged  group  of  beggars,  by  which,  as 
usual  in  Ireland,  the  vehicle  was  surrounded,  althou^ 
he  flung  a  copper  to  everyone  who  craved  his  charity 
"  (or  the  good  of  his  soul,"  and  in  "  honour  o(  the 
blussed  saints  in  heaven." 

Once  more  "  on  our  lugs  "  ;    and,  slow  as  was  VH 

motion,  the  dark  and  dirty  old  town  of  Maryborough 

I  was  soon  left  behind.    The  stranger  was  still  silent 
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on  coming  in  sight  of  the  vast  old  fortress  of  Dunnamace, 
which  stands  perched  on  one  of  the  bleak  and  barren 
hills  with  which  the  pretty  little  town  of  Stradbally  is 
surrounded,  he  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment — scratched  his 
head,  as  if  trying  to  recover  some  truant  idea — and  then, 
as  if  unsuccessful,  slowly,  but  respectfully,  asked  me  if 
I  knew  the  name  of  that  singular  pile  of  ruins  which  had 
attracted  his  attention. 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  far-famed  *  Dun '  or  castle  of 
Dunnamace,"  was  my  brief  response. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  added  the  coachman,  *'  that  is  ould 
Dunnamace  ;  it  is  strange  if  you  never  heard  tell  of  the 
rock  of  Dunnamace." 

"  I  have  heard  of  it,  and  read  of  it,  too,"  observed 
the  stranger.  , 

'*  A  grim  and  forbidding  ould  ruin,  indeed,"  resumed 
the  driver  ;  **  and  hot  times  they  must  have  been  when 
the  O'Moores  held  sway  on  that  old  grey  rock,  and  led 
their  clansmen  forth  from  that  grim  keep,  to  plunder 
stnd  harass  the  Saxons  of  the  Pale." 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"  And  a  black  day  it  was  when  Sir  Charles  Cootc 
blew  up  the  '  pride  of  the  plains ' — the  stronghold  of 
Leinster — and  scattered  that  vast  pile  in  fragments 
about  the  valley,  as  you  see  it,  from  that  hour  to  this." 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  shot  forth  a  sudden  blaze  of 
animation,  his  countenance  appeared  to  swell,  and  his 
whole  frame  seemed  agitated  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  historic  and  romantic  scene  before  him.  His  tongue 
was  imchained.  He  spoke  ;  and  like  the  fairy  of  the 
Eastern  story,  pearls  seemed  falling  from  his  lips  at 
every  syllable  he  uttered.  His  eloquence  astonished  me. 
His  patriotism,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  accurate  infor- 
mation on  every  matter  connected  with  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  Ireland  was  surprising. 
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"  Donnaniace  !  "  he  ejaculated  in  rapture — a  mdao- 
choly  rapture.  Why,  he  knew  more  of  tiiat  locality  than 
any  of  his  companions  ;  and  although,  as  he  said,  he 
never  before  laid  his  eyes  on  that  celebrated  spot,  there 
was  not  a  circumstance,  a  fact,  a  legend,  or  tradition, 
connected  with  its  past  and  present  history  with  which 
he  was  not  minutely  acquainted.  From  this,  the 
conversation  gradually  merged  into  other  and  vanous 
subjects.  Religion,  politics,  repeal,  federalism,  tlie 
"  '82  Club,"  "  Young  Ireland,"  and  the  NiUton  ;  Mr. 
Mazzini,  and  "  Giovane  Italia;"  O'Connell,  Peel 
Graham,  the  Oregon  question,  poetry,  literature, 
Eugene  Sue  and  the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  the  periodin) 
press,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  "  landlord  and 
tenant  "  questions,  and  "  fixity  of  tenure."  In  fact,  on 
every  subject,  directly  or  indirectly  introduced,  be 
displayed  the  most  minute  and  profound  information; 
and  his  manners  and  address  were  those  of  a  finiabcd 
gentleman.  And  he  who  appeared,  not  two  hours 
before,  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  and  dij- 
agreeable  of  Adam's  race,  now  flung  off  the  mask, 
and  chaimcd  us  by  the  case  and  affability  of  bis 
deportment,  as  well  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
information. 

Never  was  1  more  "  out,"  or  more  pleasingly  dis- 
appointed, than  on  this  occasion.  I  left  Abbeyleix  In 
the  worst  of  humour,  with  a  proEjwct  of  as  cheerless  a 
day  as  ever  came  down  from  a  November  sky,  and 
located  "  cheek  by  jowl "  with  as  ill-graiaed  ani 
churlish  a  companion  as  ever  cursed  a  luckless  way- 
farer, since  the  day  that  poor  Sinbad  trudged  under  the 
burden  of  the  pertinacious  old  man  of  the  sea  ;  and  yet 
before  the  second  stage  of  our  journey  was  gained,  3 
bright  and  warm  s\m  broke  gaily  through  the  wintij 
clouds,  and  1  had  by  my  side  one  of  the  most 
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fascinating  and  best  informed  men  that  I  had  ever  had 

the  good  fortune  to  encounter. 
Though  our  progress  was  slow,  it  was  not  tiresome. 

Our  route  was  through  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  classic  districts  of  Offaley,  Leix  and  Kildare — a  land 
rich  in  historic  and  traditionary  associations — the  land  of 
the  O'Moores,  the  O'Dempseys,  the  De  Veseys,  and  the 
Geraldines  ;  and  although,  for  the  most  part,  it  wears 
rather  a  bleak  and  uninviting  aspect,  particularly  in 
winter,  yet  the  soil  is  fertile  to  a  proverb,  and  there  is 
little  appearance  of  the  squalid  poverty,  that  degrading 
misery,  so  painfully  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  more 
favoured  and  picturesque  portions  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
To  use  the  phrase  of  Foley,  our  coachman,  '*  we  did 
not  feel  the  road."  There  was  not  a  single  scene  of 
interest — and  in  this  district  their  name  is  legion — to 
which  our  attention  was  not  directed  by  the  mysterious 
stranger.  Such  and  such  clans  and  their  Saxon  foemen 
fought  and  bled  on  yonder  hill.  Such  and  such  belted 
knights  met  in  single  combat  at  yonder  **  rath,"  west- 
ward. In  yon  grim  old  castle  was  a  lovely  damsel  of 
the  Saxons  "  disposed  of "  by  her  iron-hearted  people, 
for  "  lending  her  ears  "  to  the  whisperings  of  a  gallant 
chieftain  of  the  O'Demj^seys.      In  that  little  grey  old 

church  are  laid   the  bones   of  the  traitor   0*D ; 

and  on  the  summit  of  that  bleak  mound  to  the 
east,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  rude  pyramid, 
repose  the  ashes  of  hundreds  of  the  '*  men  of 
ninety-eight,"  who  were  "  out "  on  that  fatal  year, 
and  in  this  spot  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
royal  troops,  when  they  were  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  a  vast  number  of  their  unfortunate 
comrades. 

It  was  pitch  dark  before  we  arrived  in  Dublin.     The 
lamps  were  blazing  ;  and  cold,  and  stiff,  and  hungry  we 
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were,  as  we  descended  from  the  caravan  at  the  Dublia 
stage,  No.  85  Thomas  Street. 

**  Where  do  you  stop,  sir  ?"  I  asked  my  companion. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  repUed  in  a  melancholy 
tone ;  "  Dublin  is  all  before  me,  where  to  choose  my" 
place  of  rest — pray  you,  sir,  be  my  guide." 

I  looked  at  him  in  the  pale  lamplight.     His  coonteii-' 
ance  had  again  assumed  its  usual  expression  of  misery  ^ 
and,  poor  fellow,  he  looked,  as  he  stood  slightly  shivering 
in  the  cold  street,  the  very  incarnation  of  despair. 

"  Friend,"  said  I,  addressing  the  coachman,  "  wouldl 
you  please  inform  me  where  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood might  this  gentleman  and  I  procure  a  com- 
fortable lodging  ?  " 

"  You  don't  like  a  hotel  or  tavern,  sir  ?  " 

'*  No,  not  just  now." 

"  Well,  the  very  next  door,  sir,  at  Kearney's,  No.  8&1 
sir,  good  beds,  good  fires,  but  in  respect  of  bills,  som(^- 
thing  of  a  '  bite^/  " 

At  Kearney's — No.  86 — we  put  up  accordingly,  an^ 
were  shewn  into  a  small  but  comfortable  apartment,  li  ^ 
with  gas,  and  cheered  with  a  fine  coal  fire,  which  sparkle^ 
most  invitingly  in  the  fireplace. 

I  ordered  dinner,  and  in  **  less  than  no  time  " — as  th^ 
waiter  had  promised — a  substantial  one  was  smoking 
on  the  table,  consisting  of  everything  necessary  for  ^ 
pair  of  hungry  rustics,  and  served  up  by  the  fair  hand.^ 
of  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Kearney  herself,  or  as  she  is  some^ 
times  designated,    '*  Judy  the  Brogue." 

During  dinner,  my  comrade  never  opened  his  lip^ 
voluntarily ;    he  appeared  plimged  in  melancholy,     i 

*  In  justice  to  the  tavern  represented,  as  ••  something  of  a 
bite,"  the  writer  begs  to  state  that  he  had  personaUy  no  cause 
to  complain  of  its  charges. — J.K. 
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^ned  to  rally  him,  but  in  vain.      I  asked  him  several 

questions — his  name,  his  native  locality,  his  religion — 

'^  ! — I  might  as  well  try  to  sound  the  depths  of  *'  St. 

Crorian's  Well  " — a  fountain  which  everyone  knows  has 

no  bottom  at  all — or  seek  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 

Freomasonry  or  Drusism.     He  knew  nothing — he  could 

tell  nothing.    With  his  legs  encompassing  the  grate,  and 

^  head  resting  on  his  burning  palm,  he  gazed  listlessly 

^^  tilie  blazing  coals,  sighing  as  if  his  very  heart  would 

^re^^li^   and   his   form   heaving,   and   his   countenance 

iistorted    with    a    thousand    various    and    conflicting 

-motiions. 

^  xiever  felt  myself  so  uncomfortable.    I  looked  around 

'^^   ^-  book  or  newspaper  to  kill  the  hours,  when  I  saw 

iiar^^ng  over  the  chimney-piece  a  violin.  I  took  it  down, 

tried  it^  and  luckily,  it  was  in  perfect  tune.      Although 

"^*^    a  sorry  performer  on  that  instnmient,  I  hesitated 

^^^    SL  moment  to  avail  myself  of  the  little  skill  I  did 

P^^^^ess  in  the  "  scraping  "  way,  and  commenced  the 

P^^ormance  of  one  of  my  favourite  aire,  accompanying 

^"^    instrument  with  my  voice.     The  song  chosen  was 

wi^"t   enchanting  and  inimitably  pathetic  one  of  poor 

^^^d  Griffin's — Gilla  ma  chree.     As  I  proceeded  in  the 

"J^*ting  strain,  the  stranger  seemed  as  if  labouring  under 

*"^  influence  of  the  '*  evil  eye."    He  appeared  suddenly 

^^^trified.    The  muscles  of  his  face  were  contorted  as  if 

1^^  fit  of  epilepsy.  His  eyes  flashed  like  those  of  a  raging 

Itm^tic.     His  Umbs  quivered,  his  face  became  deadly 

P^^^,  and  before  I  could  replace  the  instrument,  he  fell 

^^    the   floor,    insensible,    powerless,    and    apparently 

^^nimate. 

1  rang  the  bell ;  maid  and  mistress  ran  in.  The 
wsual  remedies  in  such  cases  were  put  in  operation,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  our 
fXertions  crowned  with  success.    The  patient  recovered 
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and  although  he  appeared  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
he  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  for  our  disinterested 
kindness  in  his  favour. 

He  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  left  alone,  and 
accordingly  he  was  conducted  to  an  apartment  upstain 
— an  apartment  designated  the  parlour,  and  much 
larger  and  better  furnished  than  that  we  had  previously 
occupied,  I  resumed  ray  situation  in  the  last-naiDed 
apartment,  and  had  again  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  the  violin,  when  the  "  girl "  made  her  appearance. 

"  The  gentleman  above  stairs  desires  you  to  go  up  to 
him,  sir." 

I  obeyed,  and  found  him  sitting  at  a  large  round  table 
covered  with  green  baize,  on  which  were  deposited  some 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  an  inkstand,  and  some  pens, 

"  I  made  bold,  my  dear  sir,"  he  began ;  "  I  made  bold, 
I  say,  to  send  for  you,  but  I  will  detain  you  but  a  lew 
moments.  1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  yon 
have  shown  me,  and  for  the  happiness  I  have  this  d^iy 
found  in  your  society — a  happiness  such  as  I  have  not 
enjoyed  for  many  a  weary  day.  I  am  miserable — yon 
know,  you  see  I  am,  and  you  shall  know  the  cause  ol 
my  misery,  too.  But  my  story  is  a  long,  a>  well  as  a 
sad  one,  and  it  wonld  exhaust  your  patience  as  well  as 
my  own  strength  were  I  now  to  relate  it  verl>aJ!y,  But 
the  mistress  of  this  house  shaU  have  a  packet  for  you 
in  the  morning,  and  therein  you  shall  find  my  singular, 
wild  and  melancholy  tale.  Farewell,  dear  sir,  we  meet 
no  more  on  earth,  but " 

He  was  too  much  affected  to  finish  the  sentence.  He 
shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  whilst  the  teajs  (ell 
thick  and  burning  from  his  eyes,  and  once  more  motioa- 
ing  me  to  withdraw,  he  sank  upon  the  chair,  the  very 
image  of  human  woe.  abandonment  and  despair. 

With  "  my  heart  in  my  mouth,"  to  use 
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but  highly  expressive  phrase,  I  bade  the  poor  fellow 
good-bye,  and  again  descended  the  dark  and  narrow 
stairway.  I  had  my  thoughts,  as  who  would  not ;  but 
my  feehngs  were  in  his  favour,  and  it  was  with  a  heavier 
heart  than  I  had  found  for  years  that  I  retired  to  my 
bed-chamber.  It  was  long  before  I  could  sleep,  and 
when  I  did,  my  dreams  were  of  the  singular  being  with 
whom  1  had  for  the  last  few  hours  been  so  strangely 
associated. 

The  sickly  beams  of  the  wintry  sun  were  shining  on 
my  pillow  when  I   woke  next  morning.       My    first 
thoughts  were  of  the  strange  traveller,  and  I  rang  the 
beU. 

"  Has  my  comrade  yet  risen  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  tattered 
fellow  yclept  the  "  waiter,"  who  answered  my  summons. 

"  Och,  good  luck  to  your  soul,  sir,  he  is  gone  these 
three  hours  ;  he  might  be  in  Liverpool  for  that  matter, 
since  he  left  this." 

"  Is  your  mistress  up  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Go  ask  her  did  that  gentleman  leave  her  any 
commands  for  me  last  night." 

The  active  urchin  retired  and,  as  he  himself  would 
say,  was  "  back  in  a  jiffey,"  bearing  a  small  packet, 
neatly  folded,  sealed  with  black  wax,  and  superscribed 
— "  For  my  dear  J.  K." 

With  nervous  haste  I  broke  the  seal,  and  found  within 
a  paper  closely  and  beautifully  written,  evidently  by  a 
master  hand. 

Its  contents  were  as  follows  : 

"  My  name  is  Duff — Owen  Duil — and  I  am  a  native 
of  the  lovely  vDlage  of  Adare  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
I  was  called  by  those  who  knew  me  in  early  years 
'  Darky  Duff,'  for  my  father,  from  his  very  dark  hair 
and  complexion,  was  called  *  Dark  Jem  Duff,'  and  after 

p 
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him  I  was  nicknamed  '  Darky.'  My  father,  besides  his 
dark  and  surly  features,  was  stem,  gloomy  and  morose 
in  his  manner  and  disposition ;  he  was  a  common 
'  spalpeen,'  or  day-labourer,  and  lived  and  died  in 
])overty.  My  mother's  name  was  Sullivan,  and  she  was 
from  the  celebrated  neighbourhood  of  Muskerry  in  the 
County  of  Cork.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer, 
and  in  her  seventeenth  year  ran  away  with  my  father, 
who  used  in  his  early  youth  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
country,  jobbing  in  pigs  and  sheep,  and  Kerry  cows  and 
ponies.  I  was  the  only  issue  of  this  luckless  marriage, 
and  happy  indeed  it  were  for  me  had  God  never  sent 
me  on  this  world.  I  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814. 
and  was  scarcely  seven  years  old  when  both  my  parents 
died.  The  summer  of  1821  was  sickly  and  distressing 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  My  father  took  the  fever,  then 
my  mother,  and  at  last  myself  was  seized  with  that 
fearful  epidemic.  Oh  !  had  it  been  the  will  of  Heaver 
to  call  me  away  then,  how  happy  should  I  be  now— a 
bright  angel  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  not  as  I  am 
— an  outcast,  a  murderer,  and  a  wanderer  over  the 
world.  But  it  was  not  to  be  !  We  recovered  the  firsi 
blow,  and  for  my  part  my  health  and  strength  were  soor 
re-established.  But  my  poor  parents,  although  the} 
got  over  the  first  attack,  did  not  live  to  see  the  greet 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  for  my  father  was  too  weal 
to  work  even  if  he  got  work,  and  my  mother  was  to( 
weak  to  beg,  and  our  neighbours  were  too  poor  to  assis 
us  ;  so  starvation  was  our  lot ;  and  no  nourishmen 
could  we  come  at  except  a  head  of  cabbage  boiled  uitl 
salt,  or  the  green  weeds  which  grew  in  the  fields  of  tb 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  even  these  were  stolen  b; 
nigiit,  for  the  jail  would  be  our  portion  were  we  caugh 
trespassinp:  on  the  lands  of  the  quality.  Hunger  ani 
grief  brought  on  a  decline.    They  lingered  a  few  week 
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in  misery,  and  then  God  took  them  away  to  His 
Kingdom  of  peace.  Ah  !  had  He  also  taken  me  with 
them,  what  pain,  what  anguish,  what  misfortunes,  I 
should  have  escaped  !  But  God  be  praised — blessed  be 
His  holy  will.     He  knows  what's  best. 

"  When  my  father  and  mother  were  laid  in  the  dust, 
the  priest  of  the  parish,  Father  Paul  Roche — he,  too,  is 
gone  to  God — took  me  to  his  house,  fed  me  and  clad  me 
as  if  I  was  his  own  child,  and  sent  me  to  a  neighbouring 
school,  where  I  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  the  mathematics.  I  was  then  removed 
to  a  grammar  school  in  Limerick,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Poor  Father  Roche  intended  that  I  should  be 
a  priest,  but  again  my  evil  star  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  God  called  him  before  I  was  out  eighteen  months 
at  the  grammar  school.  Once  more  on  the  shaughraun, 
I  resolved  to  seek  my  mother's  family  in  Miiskerry,  and 
I  departed  on  my  journey  one  cold  and  tempestuous 
morning  in  November.  I  found  out  my  relatives,  but 
they  did  not  give  me  any  hope  of  succour,  for  they 
never  liked  my  father  and  never  forgave  my  mother  for 
smoothering  the  princely  blood  of  the  O'Sullivans  with 
a  spalpeen  pig-jobber  without  a  name  or  a  connexion. 
I  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  beg  or  go  to  service,  so 
I  choose  the  latter,  and  hired  with  a  farmer  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, agreeing  to  serve  him  as  man,  or  rather  boy 
of  all  work,  for  the  consideration  of  two  pounds, 
including  diet  and  lodging,  such  as  it  was,  per  annum. 
In  this  miserable  situation  I  remained  three  years,  by 
which  time  I  had  attained  my  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
had  arrived  at  the  size  and  vigour  of  manhood,  and  also 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  my  education,  for 
whilst  other  boys  of  my  age  and  grade  devoted  their 
leisure  hours  to  card-piaying  and  dancing  and  tobacco- 
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smoking,  all  mine  were  spent  in  studying  mathematics, 
for  which  branch  of  science  I  had  a  particular  inclinauon. 
"  I  now  grew  sick  of  the  plough  and  spade.  I  said  to 
myself,  there  was  better  luck  in  store  for  roe,  and  thai 
I  would  no  longer  tamely  submit  to  the  drudgeiy  and 
contempt  attached  to  the  wTetched  situation  in  which  I 
had  spent  the  latter  years  of  my  existence.  So  onefict 
morning  about  the  Christmas  time  of  the  year,  I  left  my 
home  and  bent  my  steps  westward  towards  the  (ar-fampd 
county  of  Clare.  I  will  not  say  what  the  name  of  the 
locality  was  in  which  I  chose  my  new  place  of  rest ;  my 
reasons  for  being  silent  on  that  point  will  appear  plain 
enough  bye  and  bye.  but  it  was  a  bleak  and  londy 
district,  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  primitive,  but  good- 
natured  race,  whose  native  plains  were  bounded  on  one 
side  by  wild  and  picturesque  hills,  and  on  the  far  wtst 
by  the  booming  billows  of  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
schoolmaster  of  the  neighbourhood  (for  even  hnt 
amongst  those  wild  Mimstermen,  the  love  of  leanung 
found  its  way,  and  even  here,  by  the  lonely  sea,  the 
■  noisy  mansion  ' — aye,  the  noisiest  of  all  '  noisy  man- 
sions ' — an  Irish  hedge-school,  reared  its  lowly  bead), 
bad  died  a  few  days  previous  to  my  arrival.  1  at  once 
determined  to  apply  for  the  vacant  situation ;  and 
having  done  so,  and  having  my  qualifications  tested  by 
the  '  heads  '  of  the  place,  I  was  elected  ncm.  con.  to  the 
empty  rostrum  of  the  departed  pedagogue.  I  soon  found 
reason  to  like  my  vocation.  I  had  a  thronged  school, 
got  some  ready  money,  and  was  better  lodged  and  fed 
among  the  hospitable  inhabitants  than  I  had  been  since 
I  bid  adieu  to  the  warm  fire-side  of  Fatlier  Roche.  In 
a  word,  I  was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long,  and  might 
still  be  happy,  but  for — who  ?  for  what  ? — but  lor  my 
own  folly,  my  weak-mindedness,  and  ray  headlong  and 
unbridled  passions. 
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"  Amongst  the  '  scullogues,*  at  whose  houses  I  was 
the  most  constant  and  most  welcome  visitor,  was  Owen 
M'Carthy.  A  snug  and  '  soncy '  man  was  this  same 
Chii'en  M'Carthy.  He  held  a  vast  tract  of  the  adjoining 
bills,  and  the  flocks  of  Munster  sheep  and  Kerry  cows 
that  fed  or  rather  '  lived  and  moved '  on  those  bleak 
moimtains  were  almost  innumerable.  This  man,  this 
good  old  man,  had  one  child,  and  only  one — a  daughter 
— and  never  did  a  fairer  or  brighter  creature  come  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Beautiful  as  the  heath  blossoms  of 
her  native  liills,  piure  as  the  fairy  waters  of  her  own 
Tubber-na-ricka,  and  sprightly  and  animated  as  the 
peasant  maidens  of  Munster  always  are,  was  Grace 
M'Carthy.  She  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  tall, 
gracefid,  and  finely-proportioned.  I  saw  her  and  talked 
with  her  every  day  in  the  week,  and  certainly,  the  more 
I  saw  of  her,  and  the  better  I  knew  her,  the  more  reason 
I  found  to  admire  her,  and  the  more  I  became  convinced 
of  her  goodness,  her  virtue,  and  her  innocence.  Her 
equal  I  had  never  seen,  and  I  was  assured  that  in  broad 
Mimster,  or  perhaps  in  all  Ireland,  I  might  seek  in  vain 
for  the  match  of  Grace  M'Carthy.  But  as  yet,  God 
knows,  I  had  never  thought  of  loving  her.  I  admired  her 
good  quaUties,  and  respected  her  blameless  demeanour, 
but  I  never  loved  her  for  her  handsome  face  or 
gracefid  figure.  My  old  notions  were  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  I  still  climg  fondly  to  the  hope  that  a  holier  destiny 
was  mine,  and  that  I  was  one  day  to  preach  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  invested  with  the  powers  and 
arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

"  In  connection  with  my  duties  as  parish  school-master, 
I  was  soon  invested  with  the  dignity  and  emoluments, 
such  as  they  were,  of  sacristan  and  clerk  of  the  parish 
chapel.  It  was  a  rude,  barn-like-looking  little  edifice, 
and  standing  in  a  wild-looking  and  bleak  neighbourhoodj 
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no  doubt ;  yet  I  question  if  the  portly  official,  v 
struts  in  silken  gown  through  the  vast  aisles  of 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  ever  felt  as  proud  of  his  offici 
I  did  on  Sunday  mornings,  as  I  laid  the  little  altar  1 
made  the  other  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
holy  offices  of  the  day.  I  left  nothing  undone  whii 
thought  necessary  for  the  accomimodation  of  the  pal 
and  on  several  occasions  my  conduct  elicited  the  wan 
thanks  of  priest  and  laymen. 

**  The  parish-priest,  a  pious  and  good  old  man,  in 
zeal  for  the  culture  of  his  rude  flock,  had,  out  of  slei 
means,  procured  some  pious  books  and  tracts  for  d 
lation  in  the  parish.  I  was  of  course  '  librarian,' 
had  the  care  and  distribution  of  all  the  books  assif 
to  my  management.  One  Sunday  evening  on 
return  from  vespers,  I  brought  one  of  them  away, 
as  the  evening  was  fine,  and  I  in  no  hurry  to  reach  h< 
I  opened,  it  and  began  to  read  by  the  way.  1  had 
gone  far  when  I  overtook  Gracy  M'Carthy,  who  Ung 
behind  a  small  party  of  the  village  lasses,  evident! 
await  my  coming. 

"  '  Always  praying,  Darky,'  she  playfully  remarkec 
I  came  up.    '  What's  this  you're  so  intently  perusing  nc 

"  *  Look,'  said  I,  handing  her  the  open  volume. 

** '  Cross  of  Christ  about  us  ! '  said  she,  as  she  gJ 
at  the  book.    '  What's  this  alx)ut  ?  ' 

**  The  little  volume  was  a  copy  of  that  wcll-kn 
Catholic  work,  Hell  Opened  to  Sinners,  and  its  p 
were  interspersed,  I  will  not  say  ornamented,  ^ 
several  grotesque  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the  pui 
mcnts  and  sufferings  of  the  damned  in  the  iiife 
prison-house,  and  rudely  pourtrajdng  the  gha 
features  and  frightful  contortions  of  those  unha 
wretches  as  they  plunged  and  wxithed  in  the  devou 
element.     Gracy  had  never  before  seen  the  book, 
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her  simple  feelings  were  much  affected  as  she  viewed 
the  rude  illustrations.  Her  cheek  got  pale,  she  trembled, 
her  voice  faltered,  and  grasping  my  arm,  she  exclaimed, 
at  the  same  time  casting  on  me  such  a  look  of  childish 
reliance  and  angelic  sweetness  :  '  Oh,  Darky,  avourneen, 
may  God  and  his  mother  protect  us  from  such  dreadful 
misery/ 

"  *  Your  prayers  are  unnecessary,'  I  said  with  more 
gallantry,  more  meaning,  in  my  tone  and  gesture  than  I 
had  ever  used  before  in  the  presence  of  a  female. 

Why  so  ?  '  asked  Gracy,  looking  at  me  inquiringly. 
Angels  are  exempt  from  fire,  at  least  from  such 
fires  as  are  not  of  a  celestial  nature,'  I  replied. 

*' '  Angels — angels,  inagh*  answered  the  girl  pout- 
ingly,  *  and  so  you  compare  Gracy  McCarthy  to  an 
angel.' 

"  '  If  beauty  and  goodness  can  make  you  an  angel, 
you  are  one,'  I  replied. 

"  *  And  of  course  no  fear  of  me  being  damned,'  she 
added,  smiling  archly. 

**  *  God  Almighty  never  created  so  much  virtue  and 
so  much  loveliness  to  plunge  it  in  hell.' 
Nonsense.' 

Not  a  bit ;   I  only  say  what  I  think.' 
And  do  you  say  all  you  think  ?  *  asked  the  girl, 
with  an  earnestness  of  manner  and  an  inflection  of  voice 
such  as  I  had  never  noticed  in  her  previously 

"  I  was  puzzled — entrapped — I  might  add  I  was 
enchanted.  I  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  fascinating  girl, 
who  blushed,  hung  her  head,  averted  her  eyes,  and  still 
remained  silent. 

"  '  Gracy.' 

"  '  What  ?  ' 

*' '  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  talk  ? ' 

"  '  I  would  say  '  she  replied  *  that  you  are  a  flatterer  ; 
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that  you  carry  two  faces  like  the  image  yoa  showed  me 
in  the  wax-work  waggon.* 

"  '  No  no ;  I  said  you  are  an  angd  and  I  said  » 
more  than  I  think.' 

And  how  long  have  you  thought  so  ? ' 

Every  day  since  I  saw  you.' 

Aye?' 

Aye,  indeed ;  I  am  not  quizzing  you.* 

And  why  did  you  wait  tUl  now  to  say  so  ?' 

I  don't  know,  but- 

But  what  ? ' 

I  can  say  no  more.* 

Then  I  will  say  one  thing ;  if  I  was  in  your  shoes 
would  say  more.' 

What  would  you  say,  my  girl  ? ' 

I  would  say — ^but  wait,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?* 

Yes,  till  I  die,  anything  you  tell  me.' 

Well,  then,  I  say  I— I — I  love  3'ou.' 

Love  me  ?  ' 

Aye,  in  my  heart  this  many  a  long  day.' 

Gracy ! ' 

Yes,  you  may  despise  me,  chide  me,  laugh  at  me; 
no  matter  ;  I  love  you.' 

"  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  as  my  enchanted  ears 
greedily  drank  in  every  word  which  fell  from  the  silver}' 
tongue  of  the  lovely  girl.  I  reeled,  my  brain  swam,  my 
heart  heaved  and  swelled,  and  I  felt  for  a  moment  as  u 
going  to  expire.  The  artless  girl  looked  in  my  face. 
Never  before  did  she  look  so  bewitching.  The  past  was 
forgotten.  A  new  feeling  came  over  me.  All  earthly 
— dl  heavenly  considerations  were  as  moonshine  in  mV 
eyes.  I  clasped  the  panting  maiden  in  my  arms.  1 
strolled  back  with  her  to  her  father's  door  ;  and  before 
we  parted,  I  was  her  avowed,  her  accepted,  her  betrothed 
loven 
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My  tale  would  furnish  groundwork  for  volumes,  but 
lust  be  brief,  nor  will  time  permit  to  trace  the 
turous  progress  of  our  love.  We  were  both  young, 
3le-minded,  and  enthusiastic.  She  loved  me  and 
passion  was  ardently  reciprocated.  In  my  musings 
iay,  and  in  my  dreams  by  night,  she  was  never 
nt.  At  the  fair  and  the  market,  at  the  wake  and 
dancing-school,  I  was  her  companion ;  and  in  the 
e  of  God,  when  the  rough  but  melodiotis  voices  of 
y  sang  hymns  of  Sion,  and  when  the  hearts  of  all 
'  poured  forth  in  penitence  and  prayer,  my  thoughts 
'  on  Grace  McCarthy,  my  gaze  was  fixed  on  that  dim 
er  of  the  little  chapel  where  she  was  wont  to  kneel ; 
when  I  found  her  eyes,  as  I  frequently  did,  'speaking 
• '  to  mine,  prayer  and  hymn  were  distanced  and 
;otten,  and  every  thought  but  of  the  Mimster  girl 
►  banished  from  my  soul. 

And  yet  few,  or  none,  suspected  how  matters  stood 
Ween  us.  In  all  exterior  commiuiications  we  studied 
arrange  so  as  to  avoid  every  semblance  of  more  than 
al  or  common-place  familiarity.  None  could  imagine 
t  a  wanderer,  a  nameless,  penniless  wanderer  like  me, 
e  think  of  such  a  girl  as  Owen  McCarthy's  only 
ghter ;    and,  besides,  from  my  assumed  sanctity  of 

and  retiring,  unobtrusive  habits,  I  was  regarded 
1  a  kind  of  reverential  feeling,  and  spoken  of  as  one 
ise  hope  was  not  of  this  world,  and  who  was  pre- 
ined  for  the  Church,  and  to  wear  the  robes  of  the 
sthood. 

Things  remained  in  this  posture  until  the  autumn 
winter  were  gone,  and  glorious  summer  come  again, 
ry  day  witnessed  a  fresh  meeting,  and  every  meeting 
lessed  a  renewal  of  those  mutual  vows  of  eternal 
;  and  fidelity  which  we  had  exchanged  at  the  com- 
icement.     We  were  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
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tions  for  an  elopement  or  '  running-away/  and  < 
consequent  private  or  clandestine  marriage,  and  lb 
happy  day  was  fixed  early  in  the  forthcoming  August 
Need  I  say  with  what  feelings  we  looked  forward  toil 
arrival ! 

"  '  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  ' ;  this  is  and 
adage,  and  no  more  ancient  than  true.  Little  did 
little  did  the  dear  fond  girl,  imagine  the  bitter  cup 
store  for  both  of  us,  and  which  was  now  nearly  fa 
nearly  being  dashed  on  our  rash,  unthinking,  but  as  j 
not  guilty,  heads. 

'*  One  night,  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
dreamed  a  dream,  as  I  often  did,  ot  Gracy.  But  t 
hideous,  this  accursed,  this  hell-inspired  dream.  ' 
the  cause  of  my  ruin,  and  the  bloody  end  of  the  lov 
maiden.     It  was  as  follows  : 

*'  I  dreamed  I  was  walking  on  a  lovely  Sunday  ever 
arm-in-arm  with  Gracy  McCarthy,  in  the  lonely  li 
churchyard  of  the  village.  We  were  talking,  anc 
shall  never  forget  it — about  death.  I  remarked, 
sweet  it  would  be  to  '  sleep  the  sleep  that  knovfi 
waking,'  on  that  sacred  spot  on  which  we  stood 
silent,  so  green,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  din 
bustle  of  this  weary  world. 

*' '  Oh  yes,'  said  Gracy  playfully,  '  lie  down  now 
die,  and  I  will  mark  and  decorate  your  grave  '  ;  ai 
she  spoke  I  dreamed  that  she  stooi)ed,  and  with 
white  linger  traced  on  the  grass  a  space  of  the  size 
shape  of  a  full-grown  man's  coffin.  She  then  w 
malignant  smile  asked  my  approbation.  I  rem; 
mute  with  astonishment,  but  on  gazing  on  her 
perceived  her  hair  interwoven  with  flowers  of  va 
and  delightful  colours.  As  I  gazed  in  wonder 
admiration  she  began  to  pluck  them  from  her  rin 
and  plant  them  one  by  one  upon  the  newly  foi 
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ve.  and  they  seemed  to  spring  up  as  if  by  magic,  and 
om  most  luxuriantly,  I  was  transfixed  to  the  spot, 
id  whilst  I  remained  silent  and  oppressed  with  various 
ange  emotions,  a  mighty  wind  rushed  around  me,  a 
i  doud  of  vast  and  gigantic  appearance  rolled  down 
n  the  sky,  it  burst  at  my  feet,  and  from  its  dark 
lines  the  ghost  of  my  father  appeared  with  menacing 
I  terrific  aspect, 

"Rash  and  senseless  son.'  he  exclaimed  in  hollow 
Iscpuichral  tones,  '  thou  art  doomed,'  and  stooping, 
"Trt  his  grave-dress  floated  wildly  around  him,  he 
m  to  drag  up  the  springing  flowers  and  fling  them 
he  face  of  the  impassive -looking  girl.  Blood 
mtly  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  mouth,  nose,  and 
.  It  ran  streaming  over  the  ground  :  my  hands 
tkithes  were  red  with  goie  ;  I  screamed  in  my  agony, 
awoke. 

I  never  was  the  same  man  after.  My  love  for 
;y  M'Carthy — like  tlie  snow  on  the  mountain  top — 
ppeared  as  rapidly  as  it  came.  I  feared  her,  nay, 
ited  her.  I  was  ^ways  weak-minded,  nervous  and 
ltd  in  my  disposition.  Reared  and  educated  amongst 
'  simple-minded  and  superstitious  peasantry  of 
'^'iiisler.  I  had  early  imbibed  the  most  absurd  of  their 
■' indices,  and  from  my  infancy  drank  in  with  avidity 
■i^wildest  of  their  tales  of  fatalism  and  predestination, 
'■■  supernatural  influences,  ghosts,  fairies,  enchantments, 
lifi  diablerie.  Now,  alas,  the  effect  of  those  early- 
mliibod  errors  were  fatally  developed,  I  cursed  the 
'^y  I  first  met  Gracy  M'Carthy.  I  viewed  my  dream  as 
^  warning  from  heaven.  I  looked  upon  the  blameless 
^ '  is  an  enemy,  if  not  to  my  temporal,  at  least  to  my 
tual  welfare,  and  I  firmly  determined  to  break  off 
r  and  quit  that  neighbourhood  for  ever. 
it  night  I  was  absent  from  the  onc«-loved  cabin 
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of  Owen  M'Carthy.  I  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  parish.  It  was  long  since 
I  had  slept  from  imder  the  same  roof-tree  with  Gracy, 
and  this  night  was  passed  in  a  state  of  mind  easier  to  be 
imagined  than  described.  But  my  resolution  was 
unchanged,  and  the  more  I  reflected  on  the  past  and 
present,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that  my 
surest,  my  only  hope  was  in  a  speedy  flight  and  an 
eternal  separation  from  those  objects  now  so  apparently 
dangerous  to  my  earthly  and  eternal  felicity. 

"  The  next  morning's  sun  rose  lightly  and  unclouded. 
It  was  a  holiday — a  Roman  Catholic  holiday — ^the  feast 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  On  that  day  there  was  an  annual 
fair  held  in  the  market-town  of  the  district — a  Uttk 
town  and  a  poor  town  indeed,  but  a  merry  and  pretty 
one,  and  romantically  situated  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  our  Irish  rivers.  This  fair, 
occurring  in  the  prime  of  the  summer,  and  on  a  holiday 
too,  was  always  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  intense 
interest  by  the  peasantry  for  miles  around  its  locality. 
Vast  crowds  of  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  the 
idle,  and  the  dissipated,  resorted  there,  and  it  was  a 
scene  of  fun  and  frolic,  of  mirth  and  extravagance,  such 
as  cannot  be  witnessed  outside  the   '  gem  of  the  sea.' 

"  I  said  I  would  go  there.  Yet  it  was  not  to  seek 
pleasure,  for  indeed  my  heart  was  too  sorrowful  for 
pleasure ;  neither  was  it  with  any  hankering  wish  to 
meet  again  with  Grace  M'Carthy,  for  I  felt  no  such 
desire,  and  even  if  I  had,  she  was  not  to  be  there,  for 
she  had  been  for  some  days  absent  on  a  visit  in  the 
county  town,  and  was  not  expected  home  for  some  days 
subsequently.  But  I  wanted  money,  and  many  who 
were  '  in  my  books '  on  account  of  school  fees  had 
promised  to  *  see  me '  in  the  fair,  by  which  it  was 
mutually  understood  that  all  *  old  scores '  were  to  b< 
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bed  out,  and  my  pockets  heavier  on  my  return  ; 
lough.  indeed,  in  most  cases  it  is  seldom  the  pockets 
I  young  man  and  a  bachelor  wear  a  very  plethoric 

E  on  his  return  from  an  Irish  holiday  fair, 

I  went.    It  was  a  lovely  day  even  for  sunny  June. 

T  had  ray  eyes  rested  on  a  gayer  scene  than  pre- 

:d  itself  on  that  day.     Fun  was  all-sovereign  there, 

y  face  was  radiant  with  pleasure,  every  eye  brilliant 

I  love  and  hope  but  mine.      I  roamed  silent  and 

tary  through  the  noisy  crowds,  and  amid  sights  and 

s  of  joy  and  excitement  I  was  sad  and  desolate 

lonely- hear  ted, 

'  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  mood,  when  an  unusual 

tie   around    a    tent -door    attracted    my   attention. 

eiled  by  some  undefinable  feeling,  I  pressed  forward, 

judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  perceived  the 

fining    figure    of    Gracy    M'Carthy    lightly    plying 

wgh  the  merry  mazes  of  an  Irish  jig  to  the  sprightly 

icof  an  Irish  bag-pijw,  and  having  as  her  partner  a 

l-dresscd  and  very  handsome  young  man,  to  me  an 

Sr  stranger,  and  far  superior  in  air  and  deportment 

»f  Iny  of  the  rustic  boors  with  whom  Grace  had  been 

previously  acquainted.      A  pang  of  jealousy  and  dis- 

"Jitent  shot  through  my  soul,  and  she  for  whom  an 

^MT  ago  I  felt  no  feeling  that  was  not  akin  to  hatred 

d  disgust,  now  appeared  more  amiable,  more  lovely, 

I  fascinating  than  ever.     Hitherto  no  rival,  at  least 

If'lbrmidable  rival,  had  crossed  my  orbit,  and  now, 

^te  of  all  my  newly-formed  resolutions  of  prudence 

Ijl  reserve,  the  very  idea  of  such  a  one  was  enough  to 

t  me  into  the  deepest  whirlpool  of  desperation  and 

fLike  one  under  the  influence  of  some  mystic  power. 

2ed  until  the  dance  was  ended.     Amid  the  plaudits, 

p  smiles,  and  the    '  blessings '  of  the  spectators,  the 
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performers  made  their  '  honours  "  and  took  their  plae 
cheek  by  jowl  at  the  little  table  covered  wilh  mugs. 
jugs,  and  d rink ing-gl asses.  The  yoong  man  sate  himself 
down  by  the  side  of  my  faithless  fair  onewi(h  asranch 
familiarity  as  if,  like  me,  he  had  been  accepted-  her 
betrothed  lover.  I  lost  all  control  of  my  feelings.  I 
rushed  into  the  tent  undetermined  and  unconscious. 
My  name  was  pronounced,  a  loud  laugh  rang  from  some 
one  of  the  group,  and  the  lovely  face  of  Grace  M'Carthy 
once  more  fully  beamed  before  my  aching  eyebaih. 
But,  horror  of  horrors  !  who  can  paint  my  feelings  "i 
anguish,  my  terror,  my  despair?  Her  raven  hair  hun^ 
in  clustering  curls  around  her  marble  brow,  and  in 
every  ringlet  was  wreathed  flowers — flowers — flowera! 
— not  shreds  of  silk  and  paper,  but  sweet  wild  floweis 
of  the  meadows  and  garden,  such  exactly  as  had 
a]»peared  in  my  unfortunate  and  mysterious  dream.  In 
every  stem,  every  leaf,  every  petal,  hue,  and  co\oi' 
tliere  was — no,  not  a  likeness,  a  similitude,  but  all  wa? 
the  same,  the  frightful,  the  maddening,  the  mysterious 
same. 

"  I  was  almost  annihilated  with  superstitious  terrot. 
I  gazed  on  the  girl  wildly  for  a  moment.  She  had  never 
before  worn  flowers  of  any  description  on  her  person. 
Why  wear  them  now  ?  and,  above  all,  why  should  thrv 
be  the  very  flowers  she  wore,  or  appeared  to  wear,  in 
that  fatal  dream.  It  was  frightful,  intolerable;  'thai 
way  madness  lay.'  I  rushed  from  the  tent  careless  and 
unknowing  where  I  would  turn  my  footsteps,  I  remea 
ber,  however,  having  met  a  friend  who  asked 
'  in '  to  have  a  '  treat.'  and  I  recollect  having  acta 
panied  him ;  but  of  what  occurred  after  I  am  ulte 
ignorant,  until  I  awoke  next  morning  at  my  old  t 
the  cottage  of  Owen  M'Carthy. 

" '  Well,     miracles    will     never    cease.'     I 
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exclaimed  the  good-humoured  farmer,  as  I  made  my 
appearance  at*  breakfast.  '  Miracles  will  never  cease, 
indeed,  when  Darky  Duff,  the  '  block  ov  a  clargy ' 
went  to  bed  last  night  as  drunk  as  a  piper,  and  is  coming 
from  *  cloth-market '  this  morning  with  a  blackguard's 
coat-of-arms — two  black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose.' 
[  raised  my  hand  mechanically ;  he  ha^d  spoken 
truly ;  my  eyes  were  black  and  swollen,  and  my 
aose  cut  and  encrusted  with  clotted  gore.  I  had 
q[uarrelled  with  some  one  in  my  cups  and  had 
been  maltreated,  the  effect  of  which  was  such  as  I 
tiave  described. 

"  I  was  gloomy  and  shy  during  the  meal.  Gracy  was 
lot  there  ;  but  I  did  not  seem  to  remark  her  absence  ; 
ind  when  breakfast  was  over  I  arose  and  departed,  I 
Icnew  not  and  cared  not  whither. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  every  flower  and  plant 
blooming  as  freshly  and  as  sweetly  as  if  that  moment 
just  springing  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
lummer  choristers  pouring  forth  the  full  tide  of  their 
morning  song,  as  if  praising  the  same  Creator  for  the 
beauty  of  the  scenes  amid  which  they  fluttered,  and 
warbled,  and  existed.  But  nature  or  her  beauties  had 
10  charms  for  me.  I  was  too  much  oppressed,  too  much 
imder  the  influence  of  my  worst  passions.  I  was — I 
i¥as  a  maniac. 

"  As  I  roamed  up  the  little  shady  green  lane  or  horeen 
i¥hich  led  to  the  school-room,  I  met  an  ill-looking 
i¥oman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall,  muscular,  of  an 
jlive  complexion,  and  of  very  ugly  and  forbidding 
ispect.  She  was  barefoot,  her  person  closely  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  a  rugged  crimson  mantle,  and  in  her  hand 
>he  carried  a  small  basket  of  wicker,  such  as  is  carried 
ly  pedlars,  hawkers,  and  others  of  that  questionable 
:lass  at  fairs  and  gatherings 
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"  I  seized  her.  '  You  shall  not  go  that  way — as  you 
know  so  much  you  must  know  more— what  do  you  say 
tome  ?' 

" '  What  do  /  say  ?  is  it  ?   What  would  you  have  me 

say?' 

"'About  the  dream.* 
" '  You  dreamed  it— that's  all.' 
" '  I  did.' 
Well,  you  got  your  warning  ;   take  it.* 
What  warning  ? — for  God's  sake  speak.' 
You    are    deceived — you    are    in    danger;    that 
girl  is  your  enemy ;    she  may  prove  your   ruin,   so— 
beware.' 

No,  no  ! '  I  passionately  exclaimed.  *  I  may  be 
mistaken,  deceived ;  but  Gracy  McCarthy  to  be  my 
enemy,  my  ruin,  I  won't  believe  it.' 

" '  Don't,'  shouted  the  ugly  hag,  and  she  cast  on  me 
one  withering  look  of  scorn  and  contempt ;  a  demon 
sneer  played  on  her  grim  features,  and  she  burst  into  a 
hoarse,  unearthly  chuckle. 

One  word  for  all,'  I  resumed,  '  if  you  can  serve 
|ne  in  this  case  I  will  reward  you,'  and  I  put  my  hand 
into  my  vest  pocket,  and  drawing  forth  a  silver  crown, 
deposited  it  in  her  rough  and  sun-burnt  palm. 

"  She  signed  the  crown  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
spitting  on  it,  as  she  said  *  for  luck,'  deposited  it  in  her 
pocket. 

This  is  Tuesday,'  she  said  in  a  low  tone  ;   *  'tis  not 
^  good  day,  but  to-morrow  night,  about  an  hour  after 
?"pset,  meet  me  here,  and  I  will  try  what  we  can  do  to 
^Ij^g  you  clear  out  of  this  hobble.' 
,^  *  To-morrow  night,'  I  echoed. 
'  Yes,  but  easy,  what  is  your  intention  ?     Do  you 
^.^^  to  be  revenged  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  if  you  speak  truly  of  that  girl.* 
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"  *  Fool,'  said  the  vixen,   *  jrou  will  believe  me  when 
too  late — ^what  would  you  have  ? ' 

Revenge,  revenge,'  was  my   emphatic  reply. 
Be  it  so,  then,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  revenge.  Bat 
harkee,  as  you  value  yoiu:  soul,  keep  your  secret  from 
the  very  groimd.' 

"  *  Never  dread  me,*  I  replied. 

'* '  Well,  then  farewell,'  and  she  reached  out  her  coarse, 
yellow   hand.       '  Farewell ;    to-morrow   night,  after   " 
sunset  —remember.' 

"  She  departed  ;  I  watched  her  as  she  went,  and  wbeo^ 
out  of  sight,  I  took  my  way  in  the  opposite  directioo — 
That  night  found  me  again  at  M'Carthy's  ;  I  supped  an^E 
slept  there,  but  though  I  saw  Grace,  we  did  not  speak—  ■ 
She  seemed  ill-hiunoured  with  me,  indeed  she  appeare&= 
to  regard  me  as  one  by  whom  she  was  ungratofull] 
treated,  and  her  manner  was  reserved  and  bordering  or 
the  contemptuous. 

"  The  next  evening  came  at  last,  and  I  was  at  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  minute.  The 
woman  was  not  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  hei 
approach.  I  waited  hours,  aye  till  midnight,  yet  she^= 
did  not  come.  I  was  enraged  ;  I  felt  she  was  cheatin^^ 
me.  '  But  no,  curse  it,'  I  said,  *  how  can  that  be  ?  Sbce^ 
told  me  all  as  if  she  read  the  very  secrets  of  my  heart*.-' 
She  has  knowledge,  were  it  from  the  very  devil  it  came,i*-i- 
and  although  she  may  never  fulfil  her  promise  to  me^ 
she  is  not  an  impostor.' 

**  I  was  there  the  next  night,  and  the  next,  but  shf 
did  not  come.     *  No  matter,'  I  said,  '  she  put  me  or 
my  guard,  and  I  will  not  neglect  her  warning.    I  can  di 
my  business  if  she  were  in  hell,  and  the  fox  never  sen"^ 
out  as  sure  a  messenger  as  himself.     I  will,  I  must  bc^  ^ 
up-sides  with  Gracy  McCarthy.' 
•*  My  conduct  towards  Grace  was  instantly  altere<3^  - 
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I  feigned  contrition  for  my  late  estrangement,  and  my 

passion  seemed  to  blaze  with  redoubled  ardour.      Our 

^ate  misunderstanding  was  amicably  arranged,  and  on 

^er  return  from  the  neighbouring  market-town  on  the 

'^^xt  Saturday,  I  met  her  by  mutual  agreement. 

"She  was  all  smiles,  all  love  and  devotion.  '  Ha  !  the 
<Jeceiver,'  thought  I,  '  she  thinks  I  am  an  idiot.  She 
thinks  she  can  go  on  now  as  she  has  done  up  to  this. 
^]^t  she  may  soon  find  me  able  enough  for  her ;  she 
^^^11  soon  find  to  her  sorrow  that  with  me  she  cannot 
carry  two  strings  to  her  bow.*  Such  were  my  thoughts 
^^  I  met  her  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road  on  that  evening. 

*  had  twenty  notions  to  murder  her  on  that  spot  that 
same  moment,  but  as  she  smiled  so  innocently  in  my 
^y^s,  and  when  her  soft  melodious  tones  fell  on  my  ear, 

*  had  not  the  heart  to  raise  my  hand  to  her.     And  yet 

^  ha  "ted  her  as  the  devil  himself  hates  holy  water.     She 

^3s     preferring  another  to  me  because  I  was  a  poor 

schoolmaster,  and  she  was  deceiving  me  with  professions 

^^  fic3elity  ;  for  these  reasons  I  hated  her,  but  above  all 

^  ^^^^aded  her,  for  I  fancied  she  was  my  evil  genius,  and 

tta-'t    so  long  as  she  existed  I  should  walk  this  earth  a 

sla\r^  to  some  unknown  fatal  influence — some  dread, 

i*^yst:erious  power,  which  would  render  me  miserable 

durxng  my   existence,   and  sooner    or    later    conduct 

me      to    a    certain    and    no    less    dreadful    doom.      I 

was    resolved  that  this  should  not  be,  and   yet   there 

was     hq  remedy  but  one — her  speedy  death — and  I 

panted  for^her  blood.      I  thirsted  to  be  her  destroyer, 

her  murderer. 

And,  Darky  avhic*  said  the  poor  girl,  the  big  tears 
&['.^*^ning  in  her  fine  eyes,  *  what's  come  over  you  at  all 
*^^^  ^ime  back,  or  are  you  getting  too  proud  to  speak  to 
^^  ol<j  well-wisher,  or  what  ill  wind  is  blowing  between 
y^^  ^nd  I  of  late  days  ? ' 
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"  I  was  silent — ^indeed  I  was  oppressed  by  too  many 
conflicting  feelings  to  reply. 

*' '  Tell  me  at  once,'  she  resumed,  '  what  charge  yw 
have  against  me,  and  if  I  am  guilty,  let  there  never  again 
be  yes,  aye  or  no,  between  us.' 

*"  If  I  speak  at  all,'  I  replied,  *  it  must  be  contrary 
to  my  feelings,  and  to  my  disadvantage  and  your 
esteem.' 

"  '  'Tis  well  the  blame  does  not  rest  with  me  any  how,' 
she  continued,  '  but  as  it  is,  let  me  hear  it.' 

"  As  you  must  hear  it,  of  course  you  shall,'  I  answered* 
'  I  have  been  these  few  days  back  subject  to  an  attack- 

of  an  old  complaint * 

An  old  complaint — ^what  is  it  ?  * 
Falling-sickness,'  I  faintly  replied. 

'*  The  girl  got  ashy  pale  ;  she  gazed  at  me  a  moment, 
evidently  suffering  under  various  emotions ;  surprise, 
pity  and  disappointment  plainly  depicted  on  her  coun- 
tenance. '  'Tis  strange,'  she  resumed,  *  that  I  never 
heard  this  before.' 

"  '  I  had  not  an  attack  these  two  j'ears  before/  I 
replied.      '  I  fancied  it  was  gone  for  ever,  and  I  never 
mentioned  it  to  anyone  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Now' 
you  know  all,  and  can  you  wonder  that  my  temper  ba& 
been  such  as  it  was  these  few  days — ^sour,  gloomy,  and 
disagreeable.' 

*'  *  You  are  forgiven  all,'  was  her  reply.     *  I  forgive 

your  unkindness,  I  pity  your  misfortunes,  and ' 

But  you  no  longer  can  love  me  ? ' 
Aye,  better  than  ever.     I  never  will  despise  yo^' 
Darky,  because  the  Hand  of  God  is  heavy  on  you.' 

"  '  Angelic  girl ! ' 

*'  *  Show  me  any  manner  in  which  I  can  prove  f^^ 
sincerity,  and  see  then  if  I  deceive  you.' 

" '  Grace.' 
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"  '  What  ?  • 

"  *  There  is  one  thing.' 
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What  ? — speak.' 

Tis  too  much,  I  dare  not.' 

Go  on,  for  God's  sake  go  on.' 

By  your  co-operation,  I  can  still  be  cured  of  my 
^adful  malady.' 

Thank  God — how  ? — tell  me  all.' 

Old  Father  Roche,  God  rest  his  soul,  cured 
ndreds  of  the  same  complaint.' 

•  •  *  But  he  is  dead.' 

*  *  '  But  he  told  me  the  secret  of  the  cure  on  his  death- 
d.' 

••'WeU,  what  is  it  ? ' 

***The  blood  of  a  dead  man  ;  twelve  drops  of  the 
ood  of  a  dead  man  drank  at  midnight  in  the  grave 
^m  whence  it  is  taken,  will  cure  that  horrid  disease  in 
^  most  inveterate  form.' 

"The  girl  shook  like  an  aspen.  A  deadly  paleness 
^erspread  her  face,  and  I  thought  she  would  sink  on 
^^^  earth. 

'Tis  terrible,'  she  muttered. 
*  Old  Florry  Fogarty  of  the  Oaks  died  yesterday ; 
"borrow  he  will  be  laid  in  his  grave.     In  that  grave, 
Kovi  assist  me,  I  will  drink  his  blood  to-morrow  night 
^  be  healed — a  sound  and  a  happy  man.' 

Oh  good  God  ! '  exclaimed  the  trembling  girL 
,  *  Do  you  falter  ?  '  I  asked  impatiently. 

No,  no,'  she  answered  eagerly;  'but  what  can  I  do 

ft,?' 

Everything,'  I  answered.     *  The  person  for  whose 
it  is  intended,  cannot  touch  the  corpse.      I  can 

^^ly  open  the  coffin,  and  stand  by  while  the  blood  is 

'^^ Tared  from  the  body.' 
Tlie  poor  girl  again  shook  in  her  agony.      '  Well 
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then,'  she  resumed,  'what  must  be,  will  be:   1  am  at 
your  command.     I  will  go  through  it.' 

"  'Twas  growing  late  ;  and  after  finally  ananging  otf 
plan  of  operation,  we  parted ;  she  pursuing  the  hi^ 
road  to  her  father's  dwelling,  whilst  I  went  by  a  le 
circuitous  route  through  some  fields,  and  arrived  h 
a  few  minutes  before  her. 

"That,  ijideed  was  a  restless  night  with  me; 
with  her,  too.  Yet  neither  of  us  faltered  in  our  resolutiat 
Her  love  for  me  made  her  look  all  danger,  all  terror.  iS 
the  face  ;  whilst  my  hatred  for  her  grew  stronger,  fori 
now  believed  her  capable  of  any  act,  however  unnatural 
savage,  or  inhuman,  f n  fact,  I  could  not  tell  what  tl 
think  of  her:  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  I  dcM ' 
rained  to  be  her  murderer — her  heartless,  atrocioa^i 
cold-blooded  murderer — and  I  thirsted  lor  her  1 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  vampire  of  eastern  romance. 

"  Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Gracy  was  at  Maa 
She  passed  me  as  I  knelt  before  the  little  altar.  EvO] 
eye  was  fixed  on  her  graceful  figure,  her  snow-whil 
dress,  and  the  waving  plume  of  her  black  Spanish  hal 
I  almost  felt  my  heart  relent,  my  resolution  falter  ;  1: 
as  she  knelt  down  and  turned  her  lovely  counlenano 
towards  me,  I  again  perceived  the  fatal  flowers  in  he 
luxuriant  tresses.  My  desire  for  her  blood  relumed  t 
its  full  force.  1  thought  of  the  old  hag's  prophecy^ 
'  that  girt  may  prove  your  ruin  ' :  and  it  was  by  I 
struggle  that  I  refrained  (rora  laying  violent  hands  oT 
her,  even  in  the  house  of  prayer. 

"  Service  over,  I  met  her  at  the  door.    '  To-night 
Gracy— don't  forget,' 

"  ■  No,  no  : '  was  the  reply. 

"  1  turned  ;  and  who  met  my  gaze  but  the  j-oung  Bi 
who  had  been  her  partner  in  the  dance  at  the  fair,  i 
pot  bis  arm  tanaixaiif  in  hen,  ag  ahe  caiDC  vp^    ^^^" 
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cast  on  him  a  smile  of  recognition  and  of  welcome.  I 
turned  on  them  one  scowl  of  malignant,  and  I  might 
add  triumphant,  ferocity,  and  went  my  way. 

"The  long  wished-for  night  came  at  last — and  in 
storm.  The  latter  part  of  the  day  had  been  rainy  and 
tempestuous ;  and,  as  the  night  fell,  the  sky  was 
shrouded  in  one  vast  gigantic  pall  of  fiery,  angry- 
boking  clouds.  Claps  of  thunder  were  heard  in  the 
distance  ;  and  occasionally,  a  flash  of  blue  lightning  shot 
athwart  the  zenith.  It  was,  indeed,  a  meet,  a  favourable 
konr  for  the  perpetration  of  a  tragedy.  I  was  at  the 
appointed  place  in  due  time.  It  was  a  lonely  and 
sequestered  spot,  surrounding  the  scanty  ruins  of  an 
ecdesiastical  establishment  of  the  early  Christian  ages. 
The  little  chapel  of  the  district  stood  about  forty  perches 
^ward ;  and,  although  its  yard  had  been  for  some 
^  consecrated,  yet  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jieighbourhood  clung  to  the  '  ould  soil ' — the  burial-place 
of  their  forefathers — with  a  tenacity  peculiar  alone  to 
tte  Irish  peasantry.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  lone  and 
gloomy  spot,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  and 
encircled  by  a  belt  of  venerable  old  white  thorns,  the 
S^owth,  perhaps,  of  many  ages. 

"  On  arriving  in  the  churchyard  I  stood  to  reconnoitre. 
No  human  being  was  near ;  and,  as  I  stood  within  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  old  thorn  bushes,  I  might  be  aptly 
^Dipared  to  the  ghost  of  Oriental  fable,  who  haunts 
^ne  city  of  the  dead  for  his  prey,  and  feeds  and  fattens 
on  the  blood  of  the  tenants  of  the  grave.  There  I  stood, 
^^aiting  in  grim  silence  the  coming  of  my  victim.  The 
!^rpse  of  poor  Florry  Fogarty  was  not  yet  well  settled 
I^  its  narrow  bed,  when  I  again,  with  unholy  hands, 
"evaded  its  quiet  repose.  I  struck  the  spade  which  I 
*^^  brought  with  me  upon  the  fresh-dug  grave,  and 
stretching    myself    listlessly    beneath    the    shade,      I 
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impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  unsuspecting 
maiden. 

"  The  atmosphere  was  getting  clearer,  although  still 
an  occasional  peal  of  thmider  rumbled  in  the  far  horizon, 
and  now  and  then  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  shot  across 
the  sky.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  storai  was 
subsiding ;  and  I  felt  chagrined,  and  mentally  prayed 
that  it  might  continue  until  I  should  have  accomplished 
my  direful  project ;  as,  amid  the  commotion  of  the 
warring  elements,  I  ran  less  risk  of  interruption,  or  of 
having  any  struggle  or  outcry  overheard  by  any  chance 
stragglers  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  Amid  the 
pauses  of  the  sinking  blast,  I  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps approaching.  The  next  moment,  a  taU  figure 
stood  upon  the  stile  leading  into  the  graveyard.  It 
jumped  lightly  on  the  ground  ;  it  approached  the  spot 
where  I  stood — it  was  Gracy  M'Carthy  ! 

"  *  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,'  she  began  in  a  low 
deprecating  tone.  '  I  was  afraid  of  the  thunder  and  the 
terrible  lightning  to  venture  out.  God  send  it's  a  good 
job  we  are  about  doing.' 

**  *  Time  will  tell  all,'  was  my  brief  and  somewhat 
prophetic  response. 

"  I,  without  further  parley,  stripped  off  my  coat,  and, 
grasping  the  spade,  commenced  opening  the  old  man's 
grave.  The  girl,  crouched  beside  me,  sat  watching  the 
process  silently,  and  with  intense  interest.  The  wind 
had  now  nearly  sunk  into  a  whisper  ;  and  the  thunder, 
too,  was  heard  no  longer.  Here  and  there,  a  star  was 
seen,  struggling  amid  the  reeling  masses  of  clouds,  and 
shedding  a  wan  and  sickly  radiance  upon  the  ghastly 
scene.  No  sound  was  upon  the  earth,  save  now  aiiJ 
then,  the  sharp  bark  of  some  cur  dog  of  the  village,  or 
the  appalling  whoop  of  the  screech-owl,  as  it  sailed  on 
noiseless  wing  within  the  shadows  of  the  ruined  building- 
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"The  clay  being  fresh  and  loose,  I  was  not  long 
arriving  at  the  coffin — the  spade  striking  on  its  lid  with 
a  thrilling  and  unearthly  sound.  I  fell,  overcome  with 
all  the  strange  feelings  of  the  moment,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  grave.  The  devoted  girl  jumped  in,  and  raised 
ne  on  her  arm.  Her  endearing  words  of  fondness  and 
encouragement  aroused  me  in  a  moment,  and  I  stood 
erect  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  tore  the  lid  from 
the  coffin.  A  broad  and  brilliant  flash  of  lightning 
darted  overhead  that  instant,  and  the  pale,  impassive 
features  of  the  dead  man  were  distinctly  and  painfully 
visible.  The  girl  uttered  a  low,  suppressed  scream  of 
agony,  and  I  jumped  on  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

Now,  now,  Grace,'  I  said.  '  Here  is  my  pen-knife  : 
it  is  sharp  ;  rip  open  the  winding-sheet ;  and  here  is  a 
cnp  to  hold  the  blood — a  few'  drops  will  do.  Quick, 
quick !  and  let  us  be  going.' 

Oh,  God  !  'tis  a  trying  hour,  indeed/  murmured 
the  trembling  maiden. 

'Tis  indeed,  Gracy,  but  'twill  soon  be  over.  Quick, 
quick !  or  some  one  may  perceive  us.' 

"  The  girl  took  the  knife  and  the  little  china  cup  with 
^  trembling  hand,  standing  in  the  dim  light  of  the  fiery 
5^,  the  very  picture  of  terrified  devotion.  Her  teeth 
shattered ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  face,  and  she 
^oved  her  blanched  lips  as  if  about  to  make  some 
"^ark. 

.  "  '  Quick,  girl,  quick  ! '  again  I  said,  impatiently  ; 
'^r  I  feared  lest  my  courage — my  fiendish  courage — 
should  fail,  and  that  such  an  opportunity  should  slip  by 
without  being  made  use  of. 

"  The  girl  stooped.  *  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul 
to-night,  Florry  Fogarty,'  she  said  compassionately ; 
and  may  the  Lord  forgive  us,  if  it  be  a  sin  we  are 
ommitting.' 
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Amen  ! '  I  shouted ;  and,  raising  aloft  the  heavy 
iron  spade,  I  wound  it  with  all  my  strength,  and 
striking  her  a  mighty  blow  on  the  bare  skull,  laid  her 
weltering  on  the  open  cofi&n.  One  low,  feeble  groan  was 
all  I  heard.  Her  prostrate  form  quivered  a  moment 
convulsively  :  I  could  hear  the  hot  blood  gurgling  fnHn 
the  vast  chasm  in  the  open  skull.  I  cast  one  wild, 
furtive  glance  on  the  murdered  maiden.  Her  form  was 
still ;  her  spirit  was  not  there — ^it  was  I  hope,  in  heaven. 

In  ten  minutes  the  grave  was  closed  and  fixed  as 
accurately  as  I  had  found  it.  Kneeling  at  its  head,  I 
muttered  a  hurried  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered 
Gracy  McCarthy ;  and  before  the  morning  sun  shone 
on  the  grim  ruins  of  the  sacred  pile,  I  was  several  miles 
from  the  scene  of  my  crimes  and  my  misfortunes. 

"  The  rest  is  easily  told.  I  came  to  Dublin,  and 
embarked  in  the  first  packet  for  Liverpool.  From  thence 
I  took  shipping  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where,  on  landing, 
I  chanced  to  get  a  respectable  and  lucrative  situation. 
I  remained  there  a  few  years,  made  money,  and  came 
home  about  three  months  ago,  with  an  intention  of 
surrendering  myself  into  the  hands  of  the  law.  But  I 
cannot  at  present.  I  have  a  wife  in  South  America. 
She  was  enceinte  when  I  left  her.  She  was  a  lovely  and 
an  artless  girl.  I  loved  her ;  and,  besides,  I  feel  an 
insurmountable  desire  to  see — to  kiss  my  child  before  I 
die.  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  the  Western  world ;  but 
my  stay  there  must  be  short.  I  lately  visited  the  grave 
— the  borrowed  grave — of  Grace  McCarthy ;  and  I 
swore  by  her  blood,  and  by  the  holy  Mass,  that  I  would 
die  to  satisfy  for  her  murder.  I  will  redeem  my  vow ; 
I  must  do  it ;  I  cannot  endure  existence,  and  bear  the 
weight  of  murder  on  my  unfortunate  soul ! 

'*  One  word  more  and  I  have  done.    Two  months  ago, 
in  one  of  the  Munster  poor-houses,  an  old  woman  died* 


it 
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Previously  to  her  death,  she  called  the  matron  of  the 
establishinent  to  her  bed. 

"  *  Before  I  face  God,'  she  muttered,  *  I  have  a  word 
to  say.' 

" '  Go  on,'  said  the  nurse-tender.  Here  she  confessed 
al  It  was  the  old  witch  by  whose  suggestions  I 
nrardered  Grace  McCarthy.  She  was  one  of  those 
^grants  who  wander  over  Ireland,  telling  fortunes, 
making  mischief,  and  picking  pockets.     She  saw  me  in 

my  drunken  fit  in  the  fair  of .    She  heard  my  ravings, 

my  denunciations,  my  threats  against  Gracy  McCarthy. 
She  resolved  immediately  to  turn  her  acquired  infor- 
mation to  her  own  advantage  and  my  ruin.  She 
enquired  my  name,  my  occupation,  my  residence.  She 
heard  me  confess  my  love,  my  thoughts — my  dream  I 
She  followed  me  to  Owen  McCarthy's.  She  met  me  ! — 
tte  rest  is  told." 


Here  ended  this  strange  story.  Folding  the  paper,  I 
thrust  it  into  my  pocket,  dressed  myself,  and  sallied  out 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Often  during  the 
^y  I  thought  of  Darky  Duff  and  poor  Gracy  ;  and  that 
evening,  as  I  was  sauntering  down  towards  the  North 
Wall,  a  steam-packet,  puffing  and  grunting,  flew  by  me 
*)wn  the  river.  It  was  the  "  Jupiter,"  bound  for 
Glasgow.  I  gazed  at  the  deck-passengers.  A  man  took 
ofi  Ws  hat  and  waved  it  towards  where  I  stood.  I 
looked  again — it  was  Darky  Duff. 

J.  K. 
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THE   HORN-PIPE. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Scariff  Mountains. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  one  of  my  early  youthtfll 
companions  invited  me  to  spend  a  few  days  with  hto 
at  the  residence  of  his  parents,  far  away  amid  the  dark 
wild  hills  of  Scariff,  in  the  celebrated  county  of  Claie  ift 
West  Munster.     His  family  were  originally  of  my  (wm 
county  in  Leinster,  but  had  some  years  previously  gone 
to  reside  on  an  estate  of  the  Earl  of  C— —  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.      They  were  Protestants,  but  had  always 
lived  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  Roman 
Catholic  neighboius,  and  were,  because  of  their  kindly 
disposition  and  unassuming  deportment,  as  well  liked 
as  if  they  were  of  our  own  way  of  thinking  in  religion 
and  politics.     It  was,  therefore,  with  regret  that  their 
old  friends  saw  them  depart  from  amongst  us. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  scion  of  this  worthy  family,  and 
I,  were  comrades  from  our  childhood.  We  went  to 
school  together,  fished  in  the  little  stream  that  ran 
through  our  village  together,  and  in  many  a  Sunday- 
evening's  encounter  with  our  contemporary  gorsoons  of 
the  adjacent  villages,  we  stood  back  to  back,  and  in 
triumph  or  defeat,  as  the  case  might  be,  we  cheered  or 
cried  together.  To  be  sure,  we  had  our  private  quarrels 
sometimes.  Many  a  time  he  called  me  a  papish  rebel 
and  would  tell  me  to  go  to  hell ;  and  many  a  time  I 
retorted — reminding  him  of  his  aunt  Anne  Boleyn  and 
his  god-mother  the  chaste  Queen  Bess ;  and  would  bid 
him 

"  Go  to  church. 
And  see  the  devil  pulling  birch." 
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to  flog  King  Harry  and  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  rest  of 
the  "  copper-belly  family." 

But  though  we  quarrelled  and  blackened  each  other 
eyes  in  the  morning,  we  made  up  in  the  evening,  and  it 
was  justly  remarked  by  our  friends  on  both  sides,  that 
he  would  be  a  fool  who  would  smash  his  head  between  us. 

I  had  often  promised  to  go  and  see  my  old  comrade, 
bat  at  this  time  his  invitation  was  particularly  accept- 
able. I  was  recovering  from  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
and  had  been  recommended  by  my  medical  adviser  to 
«ek  a  change  of  air  for  a  few  da}^.  Without  hesitation, 
therefore,  I  prepared  for  my  journey,  and  on  a  fine 
xwjming  in  the  early  days  of  July,  I  ^et  forward  from 
Mountrath,  on  the  Dublin,  Limerick  and  Ennis  caravan 
tnd  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  arrived  at  my 
destination. 

My  reception  was  as  might  be  expected.  The  cead 
«tfe  failihe  was  given  in  that  fashion  peculiar  to  the 
'Warm-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  South ;  and  before  I 
^was  well  seated  in  the  pretty  little  parlour  of  the  mansion 
I  was  encircled  by  as  fine  a  group  of  strapping  tawny- 
^mplexioned  ^orsoons  and  blooming,  blushing,  smiling 
^dicens  as  ever  met  my  gaze  before  or  since  that 
lovely  summer  evening. 

"And,  avich'tna-chree,  how  is  every  rope's  length  of 
you,  and  how  big  you  grew  since  we  seen  you  before, 
^d  how  did  you  ever  find  us  out  here,  at  the  back  of 
Ws-speed,  among  the  black,  wild  mountains  of 
Scariff  ?  '*  were  the  inquiries  of  the  portly-looking  dame 
^ho  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Misthress  Watson. 

"By  my  own  sowl,  Tom,'*  said  the  Masther,  "  I  am 
linking  your  old  friend  will  knock  your  two  eyes  into 
^Qe,  as  he  often  did  before,  you  know,  for  coaxing  him 
50  far  from  home  into  these  unlucky-looking  mountains 
of  the  west." 


"  You  want  to  frisliteii  hiin.  father,  I  suppose,"  Sili 
Ellen,  the  eldest  daughter,  a  fine-looking  mounlaio  nuid 
of  eighteen.  "Our  hills  are  not  worse  than  othcn; 
and  I  never  yet  knew  a  lover  of  liberty,  o!  beauty,  or 
romance  who  did  not  love  the  mountains." 

'■  And  mountuineers  too,  may  be,  Ellen,"  added  Mr- 
Watson.  "  Faith,  if  he  does  not,  the  fault  will  not  ifst 
at  your  door.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  and  the  fine  old  leQo*" 
laughed  at  his  joke,  until,  as  he  himself  declared, "  hi*- 
ribs  were  near  cracking  from  his  backbone." 

Blushing  scarlet  deep,  the  maiden  flew  out  o( 
apartment,  but  with  a  smile  and  a  waggish  look  behind 
plainly  indicative  of  her  intention  to  return  as  soon  a"^ 
the  storm  of  fun  and  laughter  should  have  blown  ovtr 

"  At  all  events,  Mr.  Watson,"  I  stammered,  "  I  flUH' 
feel  highly  complimented  by  the  young  lady's  rciiurk^ 
She  would  appear  to  invest  me  with  those — those — " 
those  attributes,  so  characteristic,  in  her  own 
of  the  generous  and  the  brave." 

"  See  here,  sir,"  said  Margaret,  a  dark-eyed,  ii 
tual  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  "  see  here,  sir,  ntwC 
beautiful  verses  these  are — '  Sunset  on  the  lawtT' 
Shannon  ' — which  apjwared  in  the  Southern  RepotUr' 
of  last  Tuesday." 

"To  Connaught  or  hell  with  all  the  rhymes  nA 
rhymers  in  Ireland  !  "  roughly  interrupted  old  WatsoO- 
"  Not  a  word  more  about  such  stuff,  or  I  will  make  k- 
bone-fire  of  the  same  Southfm  Reporter  this  raortil 
moment.  Poetry!  faugh!  The  poetry  I  admire  is  in  »■ 
good  cup  of  tea,  and  then  a  flowing  mriker  of  spaiklioff 
whisky  punch.  Hollo  !  Cathy,  bad  luck  to  you,  in" 
you  be  there  all  night  ?  " 

And  Cathy,  the  maid  of  all  work,  made  her  appeataa'* 

and  her  attempt  at  a  curtsey  contemporaneously,  a"" 

[  set  about  laying  out  the  tea-tilings,  \rililst  Mtb.  WMMft* 
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assisted  by  Margaret  and  Ellen,  busied  herself  in 
effecting  all  the  arrangements  necessary  to  the  display 
of  her  hospitality  and  the  entertainments  of  the 
evening. 

And  certamly,  in  Munster  parlance,  if  we  had  not  an 
evening  of  it,  na-bocklish.  I  never  shall  forget  that 
emiing  or  the  pleasures  it  brought  me  in  the  happy 
aoontain  home  of  Jemmy  Watson. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  as  lovely  a  one 
isever  beamed  on  the  misty  hills  of  Clare.  After  break- 
\  fast,  Masther  Tom,  my  old  playfellow,  set  about  collect- 
'  ag  all  the  gorsoons  and  male  followers  of  the  family  for 
'  m  netting  excursion  up  some  of  the  silver  streams  which 
i  came  rippling  down  the  mountains  on  their  way  to 
^  ain^e  their  tiny  bubbles  in  the  lordly  billows  of  the* 
;*  Sbannon.  As  there  was  no  house  of  Protestant  worship 
;  within  miles,  my  host  and  his  family  could  seldom  appear 
It  pubUc  devotion  ;  but  on  inquiry  I  found  there  was  a 
Catholic  chapel  up  the  hills ;  so  I  preferred  going  to 
kear  God's  word  in  my  own  way,  and  intimated  as  much 
I0  the  family.  Tom,  indeed,  would  rather  I  should  wait 
tin  the  next  time,  and  join  the  fishing  party  ;  but  I  was 
too  good  a  Catholic,  as  the  Misthress  remarked,  to  lose 
Mass  for  a  dish  of  trout,  although  perchance,  God 
fargive  me,  I  was  as  much  influenced  by  curiosity  as  by 
ivotion  in  my  indomitable  resolution  to  visit  the 
OMKintain  chapel  on  that  morning. 

"  Frank,  Frank — where  is  Frank  ?  "  shouted  old 
Watson ;  and  before  his  voice  had  ceased  to  echo 
ttrough  the  house,  Frank  McNance,  a  low,  dunii)y, 
ffiean-looking  peasant  boy,  came  running  into  the 
parlour. 

"  Frank,  my  hearty,"  said  Mr.  Watson,   **  prepare 

yooiself  to  go  to  Mass  this  morning,  with  this  gentleman  ; 

[     and  as  it  is  your  first  time,  you  must  do  the  thing  decent, 

f 
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so  go  and  harness  Sir  Roger — he  will  carry  you  bothove 
the  mountains  like  a  late  dinner  to  a  Ix^." 

"  Faix  and  devil  a  nose  of  mine  I'll  put  inside  th 
chapel-door  to-day,"  said  Frank.  "  May  be  it's  wha 
the  holy  wather  would  do,  turn  me  into  a  bullock,"  an 
the  ugly  urchin  uttered  a  hideous  laugh  at  the  fancie 
smartness  of  his  repartee. 

"  It  can't  turn  you  into  an  ass,  anyhow,"  rejoine 
Watson,  "  for  devil  a  bigger  one  from  this  to  the  toww 
of  Limerick  than  your  four  bones. — ^But  off  with  yoi 
and  get  ready  the  car." 

And  the  car  was  got  ready,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Si 
Roger,  a  strapping  black  stallion,  was  snorting  an> 
stumbling  beneath  the  burthen  of  myself  and  Frank  an 
the  ricketty  old  car,  over  the  rough  and  stony  mountai 
road  which  conducted  to  the  chapel. 

"  Do  you  never  go  to  Mass,  my  boy  ?  "  I  asked  c 
my  companion,  as  we  jogged  along. 

*'  Oh,  not  I,  sir.  Devil  a  stitch  of  a  Catholic  in  th 
old  coat  of  mine,  nor  in  my  twenty  generations  befoi 


me. 


"  Have  you  many  Protestant  families  in  these  moui 
tains  ?  " 

"  Devil  a  many,  sir,  I  may  say  ne'er  a  one  at  all,  barri 
ourselves  and  the  Shepherds,  and  the  two  Bonham 
and  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  minister,  there,  and  his  family- 
not  counting  old  Two-heels  Thornton,  the  sexton,  deri 
bellman,  and  play-sham  of  the  parish." 

Is  the  Catholic  population  numerous  ?  " 
As  thick  as  the  grass,  sir.   The  whole  mountains  ai 
swarming  with  them.     The  wonder  is  that,  like  Sair 
Gobnate's  cats,  they  do  not  eat  one  another." 

"  How  do  you  Protestants  and  they  agree  ?  " 

"  Devil  a  better,  sir.  On  the  best  of  terms ;  we  1< 
them  alone  and  they  let  us  alone.     There  never  wi 
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'  You  lie '  between  us  since  the  great  Clare  election, 
long  ago." 

"  Had  you  a  squabble  then  ?  " 

"We  had  and  we  hadn't.  Mr.  Sharpe  thought  to 
sliow  his  teeth,  although  he  might  easy  know  he  couldn't 
bite,  among  the  Clare  mountaineers.  He  voted  for 
Vesey  Fitzgerald,  and  on  .the  12th  of  July  after,  he  had 
raised  an  orange  flag  on  the  old  tower  of  Kilcarrig.'* 

"  Well." 

"  Oh,  faix,  twasn't  well  at  all — 'twas  very  near  being 
ill.  The  papishes  assembled  with  drums  and  horns, 
scythes,  pikes,  and  pitch-forks ;  they  marched  to  the 
parsonage,  tore  the  fine  flaunting  blazer  of  a  flag  into 
garters,  and  I  am  sure  and  certain  would  drive  every 
one  of  us,  root  and  branch,  into  the  Shannon  if  they 
^ere  not  put  a  stop  to." 

"And  who  stopped  them  ? — the  police  and  magis- 
trates, I  suppose  ?  " 

"Nonsense.  Why  all  the  policemen  between  the 
Liffey  and  the  Shannon  would  not  be  able  to  stop  them. 
Aye,  a  few  peelers  cow  the  Scariff  boys  !  No,  by  herrings , 
'twas  the  two  priests  of  the  parish,  Father  John  Molony 
and  his  curate  Father  Tom  McSwiney,  that  galloped 
down  when  the  news  reached  them,  and  before  they 
<^e  within  the  bawl  of  an  ass  of  the  mob,  they  fled  like 
chaff  before  the  blast  of  Knock-lofty.  They  never  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses,  but  riding  from  one 
^otestant  house  to  another  all  night  for  fear  of  a  fresh 
attack ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  yes,  aye,  or  no  never 
passed  in  anger  between  us." 

"  That  is  very  pleasant.  Who  are  the  Catholic  clergy- 
"^en  now  in  these  mountains  ?  " 

"  Father  Molony  is  alive  yet,  but  very  feeble  ;  but 
^0  curates — Father  Ned  O'Heffernan  and  Father 
James  O'DriscoU — do  the  duty  of  the  parish." 
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It  was — that  chapel — a  rude  and  miserable  edifice. 
The  walls  were  of  mud,  and  the  mountain  heather,  with 
which  it  was  thatched,  was  black,  rotten,  and  over- 
grown with  grass,  weeds,  and  green  rushes.  No  shrub, 
no  bush,  no  tree  sheltered  it  from  the  blast  of  the  bleak 
hills,  and  everything  around  this  desolate-looking 
shieling  impressed  the  stranger  with  feelings  of  pain  and 
pity  and  commiseration. 

Around  the  exterior  of  the  tottering  hut  were  small 
groups  of  the  peasantry  of  the  glens,  some  standing, 
and  others  lolling  listlessly  on  the  red  and  stunted  grass, 
smoking  their  tobacco-pipes  and  talking  in  Gaehc  over 
the  politics  of  the  day,  or  the  local  news  of  their  own 
wild  solitudes.  But,  on  seeing  the  jaunting-car  of 
Shemus  Buidhe  Watson,  drawn  by  Shemus  Buidhe's 
well-known  coppaleen.  Sir  Roger,  driven  by  Shemus 
Buidhe's  charter-school,  little  Frank  McNance,  and 
carrying  a  strange  Sassanagh-looking  shoneen  that 
"nobody  ever  seen  before,"  they  all  started  from  their 
several  positions  and  thronged  around  the  vehicle,  their 
frini  countenances  exhibiting  feelings  akin  to  those 
which  we  might  suppose  entertained  by  the  savages  of 
Western  America,  when  the  fire-canoe  of  the  pale- face 
fct  hissed  and  splurted  in  the  great  waters  of  the 
°"ghty  Missouri. 

"Arrah,  Tony  Bingham,  what  in  the  name  of    the 

^ee  Best '  is  bringing  Jem  Watson's  car  to  the  chapel 

^his  blessed  Sunday  morning !  or  who  is  that  strange 

^op-of-my-thumb  Frank  has  with  him  ?  or  what  must 

"^  in  the  wind  at  all  at  all,  Tony  Bingham  ?  " 

"  Musha,  iv  myself  can  tell  you,  Redmond  Corcoran. 
"^0  knows  but  he  is  a  peeler  in  disguise  ;  or,  may  be, 
^  bit  ov  a  ganger.  Was  that  warrant  agin  Barney 
Slatterly  med  up  yet ;  or  what  way  is  Lot  Meehan  going 
^^  with  the  running  ?  " 


"  'Tis  hard  to  depenc 

"  No,  Redmond,  no. 
there's  no  banging  him. 
oppressors,  sartintly  ;  t 
drop  in  them,  you  maj 
on  them.  I  have  heard  1 
than  once." 

"  Hist !  Father  Ned  is 
would  fain  persuade  us  . 
souls  ;  one,  perhaps,  for 
go  to  God.  But,  no  ma 
from  Father  Molony,  for  '. 
to  give  him  a  hand  at  the 

"  Very  well ;  you'll  find 
would  not  stag  that  awa^ 
has  not  the  cut  of  such  a 
he  was  on  such  an  erran 
frock  a  drink  in  the  M/u» 
his  Caroline  to  boot.  Aye, 
afterwards,  if  Tom  Steel  ( 
the  sod  to  save  him." 

Blessing  my  stars  that  I 
merely  one  of  the  people,  '. 
leaving  Frank  to  look  aft 
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asking  a  half-pennv  in  honour  of  God  and  His  Virgin 

Mother. 

"It's  not  for  ourselves,  sir,  we  are  craving  your 
charity,"  said  the  young  man  as  he  observed  me  search- 
ing my  pockets  for  some  half-pence.  "  'Tis  for  a  poor 
wretch  who  is  dying  below  in  the  bottom  of  Glendharg. 
We  want  to  buy  a  coffin  and  windmg-sheet  for  the  poor 
thing,  and  some  mould  candles  to  shew  light  to  her 
corpse  while  she  is  waking." 

I'  What  ails  her  ?  " 

"  The  spotted  fever,  sir,  God  bless  the  hearers.  She 
is  lying  these  three  weeks  in  that  desolate  cabin  at  the 
foot  of  yonder  hill,  without  a  mother's  sowl  to  look  after 
W,  barrin'  ourselves  and  the  blessed  Mother  of  God." 

"  She  is  not  dead  yet,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Next  door  to  it,  sir.  She  is  speechless  all  night,  and 
Father  Ned,  good  luck  to  him,  is  now  attending  her : 
ke  is  with  her  these  two  hours." 

*'  Did  he  see  her  before  she  became  speechless  ?  " 

"  Did  he  see  her,  is  it  ?  There's  not  a  day  since  she 
'^y  but  he  went  to  pray  for  her,  and  prepare  her  sowl 
'Of  the  awful  moment.  Och,  musha,  it's  he  that  did, 
'^^^  never  went  with  an  empty  hand,  neither." 

*  Is  she  of  these  parts  ?  " 

*  Not  at  all,  sir.  She  was  from  the  north  country.  She 
^^  a  pedlar.  She  never  told  us  her  surname,  although 
^^orting  with  us  these  twenty  years ;  but  as  she 
^^re  a  red  cloak  and  hood,  we  called  her  Moya  Ruadh, 
^^  Red  Mary,  whilst  the  Sassenaghs  over  the  hills  used 
^  laugh  at  her,  and  call  her  the  scarlet  lady,  or,  some- 
^'i^ies,  the  Virgin  Molly." 

As  noiselessly  as  possible,  I  dropped  a  shilling  in  the 
-^X.  The  young  man  held  it  up  in  his  fingers  before 
^^^o  gaping  spectators,  and,  whilst  a  tear  trembled  in  his 
^^e  dark  eye,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deliglit  and 
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thankfulness :  "  Neighbours,  pray  for  the  good  of  this 
gentleman,  who  gives  us  a  shilling  for  poor  red  Mary." 

**  May  angels  make  his  bed,"  was  the  deep  nsptmse 
of  at  least  two  hundred  voices,  of  every  tone  and 
inflection.  Whilst  one  lovely  girl  in  the  groop^  bff 
brilliant  blue  eyes  literally  dancing  with  animatioOi 
exclaimed,  in  the  melting  notes  of  her  native  GadiCi 
"  Aye,  and  may  the  same  angels  drop  their  brigfatest 
tears  to  cool  your  honour's  sowl,  when  it  goes  to  pur- 
gatory." 

**  Amen,  Norah,  agra  gal*'  was  the  fervent  ejactdatkiB 
of  the  vast  group. 

I  was  amused,  and  yet  felt  perplexed  and  indecisive 
as  to  how  to  reply,  when  a  tall,  dark  figure  was  sees 
slowly  ascending  the  narrow  boreen  which  conducted 
from  Glendharg  to  the  elevated  land  on  which  the  chapd 
stood. 

"  Here  is  Father  Ned,"  shouted  some  dozen  or  twenty 
tattered  urchins,  as  they  ran  jostling  one  another  up 
the  little  avenue,  being  surprised  by  the  young  priest 
in  a  game  at  peg-top,  in  which  they  had  engaged  during 
his  absence  at  the  bed  of  the  dying  pedlar. 

"  Father  Ned  is  a- top  of  us,"  exclaimed  several  of  the 
elder  folk,  as  they  stumbled  hurriedly  to  make  their 
entrance  into  the  chapel. 

"  I  wonder,  Mr.  Molony,  will  he  denounce  the  dance 
to-day,"  said  a  fine-looking  young  peasant  to  the  collector 
who  I  now  for  the  first  time  discovered  was  a  nephew  of 
the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  John  Molony. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  myself  knows,"  was  the  reply.  "  But 
if  he  does,  the  parish  of  Knockraheen  may  as  well  at 
once  lie  down  and  die." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  I  inquired,  as  I  lingered  to  have  a 
peep  at  the  spiritual  teacher  of  this  primitive  and 
singular  congregation. 
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Til  tell  you  that,  sir ;  from  time  out  of  mind,  this 
parish  has  been  famous  for  its  dances,  and  our  boys 
and  girls  always  and  ever  brought  the  sway,  both  for 
step  and  figure,  and  carriage,  too,  from  all  that  ever 
came  against  them ;  so  that  it  was  no  use  to  contend 
jwth  them  at  all,  at  all.  But  what  do  you  say,  last 
Sunday  a  shinna\Vn  of  a  dancing-master  that  stopt  at 
Bob  Bonham's  came  down  to  the  dance,  and  as  he  was 
1  stranger,  and  a  smart-looking  chap  besides,  one  of 
4e  colleens  came  up  and  took  him.  Well,  he  danced 
certainly  out  on  a  face — the  rale  quality  touch,  wherever 
3e  s[ot  it ;  and,  after  the  first  heat,  he  was  taken  again 
ttd  again,  and  every  time  he  went  down  he  gained 
thunders  of  applause,  until  at  last  he  had  the  impudence 
to  do  what  was  not  done  these  thirty  years  before — to 
Aallenge  the  whole  parish  of  Knockraheen  to  dance 
igainst  him  for  any  bet,  from  a  pint  of  poteen  to  a  five 
pound  note." 

"A stout  fellow,  by  jingo." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  let  the  likes  of  him, 
of  a  charter  brat  that  no  one  knows,  cock-crow  over  the 
whole  parish  ;  and  old  Gusty  Burke,  the  best  dancer  in 
Clareinhisday,  has  consented  to  meet  him  this  evening, 
^Jthough  he  was  not  on  a  floor  since  Lord trans- 
Wed  his  eldest  son  for  shooting  a  rabbit,  ten  years  ago." 

"  For  shooting  a  rabbit  ?  " 

"  Aye,  that  was  the  cloak  for  doing  it ;  but  there 
^^  another  reason,  and  a  better  one  too,  if  the  truth 
^'^s  known." 

[[  What  was  it  ?  " 

"Because  he  kicked  his  lordship  for  daring  to  insult 
^s  sister  Kitty  one  day,  and  she  coming  home  from  the 
^apel." 

"  Humph !  but  do  you  think  we'll  have  the  dancing 
^atch  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  if  Father  O'Heffeman  does  not  spake  about  it. 
If  he  does,  we  must  only  try  another  plan ;  for,  yoa 
know,  God  never  shut  one  door,  but  He  opened  another." 

'*  You're  out  now,  any  how,"  remarked  the  peasant 
who  introduced  the  subject,  "you  know  the  poor 
parisheen  has  no  faction,  and  it  never  was  the  costmn 
to  meddle  with  a  bird  alone  in  Clare." 

I  now  perfectly  understood  the  nature  of  the  collectors 
allusion  to  the  back  door  resources  in  case  of  defeat 
in  the  legitimate  way,  and  was  about  to  offer  remark 
in  that  matter,  when  Father  Ned  was  heard  cracking 
his  whip  to  frighten  in  the  gaffers,  who  still  lounged 
lazily  about  the  precincts  of  the  chapel 

He  was  indeed  a  fine-looking  young  man,  that  Father 
Edward  O'Heflernan ;  tall,  athletic,  and  commanding 
in  his  proportions,  and  apparently  about  twenty-eight 
years,  of  age.  His  complexion  was  pale,  his  eyes  dark 
and  expressive,  his  hair  black  and  glossy,  slightly  inter- 
mixed with  grey — his  countenance  beaming  with  bene- 
volence  and  good-humour — the  very  beau-ideal  of 
a  young  Munster  Soggarth,  and  as  handsome  and 
dashing  a  specimen  of  an  Irishman  as  you  would  \visb 
to  meet  of  a  summer's  day.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short 
black  frock,  grey  trousers,  and  black  satin  vest,  across 
which  passed  a  massive  silver  watch  guard.  In  hi^ 
right  hand  he  bore  a  gorgeously-mounted  whip,  whicl^ 
he  ever  and  anon  cracked  at  the  little  boys  who  fle^^ 
before  him,  half-afraid  and  half-laughing  at  the  spree. 
whilst  in  the  intervals  he  might  be  distinctly  heard 
whistling  the  Rakes  of  Mallow,  in  a  sprightly  and 
articulate  key.  As  he  came  up,  I  touched  my  hat  to 
him,  and  with  one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  I  ever  saw, 
he  respectfully  returned  my  salute. 

How  is  poor  Red  Mary?"  asked  the  collector. 
In  heaven,  I  hope,"  was  the  young  priest's  reply. 


<< 
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ke  a  lamb,  and  if  she  be  not  gone  to  God, 
look  down  upon  you  and  I." 
itlemen,  your  reverence,  has  contributed 
isly  in  her  behalf — indeed,  they  all  opened 
for  poor  Moya — She  will  no  more  trouble 
est  her  soul  in  glory." 
uttered  his  thanks  in  eloquent  and  pathetic 
e  ice  was  broke ;  we  chatted,  and  in  five 
e  friends.  We  talked  of  twenty  things ; 
f  parties ;  the  press ;  Munster  scenery ; 
ood-shed ;  Tom  Steele  and  the  Terry  Alts ; 
:ience,  and  the  arts ;  and  I  found  this 
jarth,  this  "  surpliced  ruffian,"  this  **  demon 
"  sacerdotal  bog-trotter,"  learned,  eloquent, 
and  devoted  ;  in  acquirements  and  talents 
y  superior  to  any  of  the  shorieen  squire- 
vhom  I  had  ever  come  in  contact,  and  in 
evolence  and  genuine  philanthropy  an 
humanity. 

I,  and  when,  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  I 
rayed  in  the  vestments  of  the  priesthood, 
ude  steps  of  the  crazy  altar,  and  when  he 
d  and  in  deep  and  musical  voice,  besought 
of  the  congregation  for  the  souls  of  the 
irted,  and  in  particular  for  the  soul  of 
■y,  (such  was  the  proper  name  of  Moya 
when  I  looked  on  the  smile  of  recognition 
the  iron  features  of  that  simple-minded 
ey  looked  on  the  noble  and  well -beloved 
r  darling  priest,  I  fancied  I  could  learn 
character  and  of  the  native  goodness  of 
)n,  than  from  the  most  lavish  encomiums 
be  heaped  upon  his  reverend  head  by  the 
ited  or  enthusiastic  of  his  numerous 
hen  the  service  was  over,  he  dehvered  an 
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extempore  address,  but  as  it  was  in  the  vemacidar 
Gaelic  of  the  district,  I  could  only  guess  its  mqiflit  ^ 
from  the  earnest  and  impasisioned  manner  of  the  pitadig  j 
and  the  glistening  eyes  and  reverential  attentkm  paid  ^ 
to  the  discourse  by  tiie  auditors.      I  was  (^tad  to  fisi 
however — and  so  wtiie  many  others  too— that-  tk 
expected   dancing-match  was   not   even   alluded  to^ 
and  I  determined  at  once  to  be  a  spectator  of  ttert 
original  and  harmless  and  truly  Irish  contest 

On  our  way  homeward,  we  passed  several  groop 
of  the  mass  people,  and  I  had  more  leisure  and.moR 
opportunity  to  remark  them  than  in  the  chapeL  Tte 
male  portion  of  them  were  in  general  tall,  atldetiCi 
stalwart  fellows,  with  great  muscular  limbs,  faraw^f 
fists,  and  features  strongly  partaking  of  the  majestic, 
the  ferocious,  the  generous,  and.  the  mirthful.  They 
were  generally  dressed  in  coarse  blue  frieze  body-coat, 
corduroy  breeches,  and  felt  or  straw-plait  hats.  There 
were  v6ry  few  ragged  or  dirty,  and  though  they  wore 
nb  rieck-cloths,  yet  their  shirts  were  all  white  and 
clean  from  the  starch,  and  lying  open  and  neglected, 
displayed  their  deep  embrowned  but  finely  moulded 
necks  to  the  greatest  advantage.  No  one  carried  club 
or  clough  ;  and  as  I  gazed  on  their  herculean  figures 
and  manly  faces,  I  said  to  myself  that  were  there  fifty 
thousand  of  such  fellows  to  rise  en  niassc,  and  to  ann 
themselves  even  with  pitchforks  and  scythes,  and 
above  all  that  dreadful  Irish  weapon,  the  pike,  the 
proudest  army  of  Europe  might  well  dread  to  meet 
them  in  the  dangerous  fastnesses  of  their  native  hills. 
The  females  were  as  numerous  as  the  men,  and  more 
merry  and  talkative.  Many  mean-looking,  squat, 
dumpy  figures  were  there,  but  most  of  them  were, 
indeed,  fine  girls.  There  was  not  a  bonnet,  or  except 
on  the  matrons,  even  a  cap  to  be  seen.      On  many  of 
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t  yonnger  Ihackeens,  their   fine  raven   hair   fell   in 
imitive   luxuriance   and   primitive   neglect   to   their 

*si ;  but  the  grown  girls,  the  bachelors,  mostly  wore 

ir  hair  in  plaits  and  snood,  or,  more  generally  still, 

t  beautiful  and  classic  style  termed  the  Madonna. 

igh  the  red  s»n  of  that  July  noon  blazed  down 

f  determined   on  splitting  the  trees — where  trees 

e  were — most  of  those  mountain  maids  were  closely 

reloped  in  heavy  mantles  of  blue  frieze,  or  shawls 

t  worsted  or  tartan  plaid.    Many  of  them,  too, 

:  bare-foot,  or,   as    themselves    might    facetiously 

ark,  in  their  "  wedding  shoes,"  and  as  they  tripped 

,  their  merry  ghb-glab  and  musical  accents  fell 

Isingly  on  the  ear  of  the  father,  the  brother,  and 

lover. 

liere  was  one  thing,  however.which  vexed  and  annoyed 

'iS  I  passed  each  group,  every  man  doffed  his  caiibccn 

1  every  female   dropped  his  curtsey  to   the   well- 

sed    Sassanagh-looking'  stranger.        This    is    too 

unon    to    the    Irish    peasant     in     every     county 

1  always  vexed  and  wounded  when  I  see  men 

I  womeji,    noble -looking    beings,    whose    face    and 

■e  a  Canova  or  a  Thorwaldsen,  or  a  Hogan,  might 

y  to  advantage,  dragging  off  their  hats,  or  bending 

"  knees    to   every   pert-looking   puppy   and   well- 

ised  jackanapes,  without  the  least  reference  to  the 

Je,  the  worth,   or  the  merits    of    those    upstart 

hroom   shonecns   to   whom   they   thus   shamefully 

ite  themselves.      This  is  disgraceful,       I  blush 

■   my  brave,   generous,    faithful   countrymen   so 

ul  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  of  the  respect 

1  they  owe  to  themselves  and  the  land  of  their 

I  hope,  however,  a  change  is  taking  place,  and 

t  at  no  distant  date  the  sons  of  the  ocean  gem, 

ilst  rendering  to  Casar  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  will 
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give  no  more  than  that,  but  reserve  their  bows  and 
curtesies,  and  their  politeness  for  those  whose  learning 
and  piety  and  patriotism  merit  such  demonstrations 
of  honour  and  attachment.^ 

"  Welcome  home,  Jack,"  good-naturedly  said  Mr. 
Watson,  as  Sir  Roger  halted  at  the  hall  door.  **  WeB, 
Frank,  I'm  glad  you're  not  coming  home  with  a  pair 
of  bullock's  horns  on  you.  But  devil  a  dread  of  tbat 
was  to  be  apprehended  at  all,  at  all — 

"  Send  a  goose  to  Dover, 
And  a  goose  she'll  come  over, 

and  send  Frank  McNance  to  all  the  mass-houses  if^ 
Munster,  and  pass  him  in  all  the  holy  water  from  BiT^ 
to   Bantry,   and  curse  of  Cromwell  on   the  ha'portJ* 
you'll  make  of  him  but  an  ass, — a  stupid,  cross-grainecJ-* 
heather-headed  ass." 

**  Thankee,   masther,"  said  Frank. 

"  'Tis  your  own  merit,  Frank ;  if  I  had  better,  !*< 
give  it  to  you  and  failthe."  Here  the  conversatioT^ 
was  interrupted  by  Master  Tom  and  the  girls  running? 
out  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  welcome  me  home  *- 
as  if  I  was  just  returning  from  a  buckle  with  the  Terry^*' 
Alts,  or  a  rencontre  with  a  scalping  party  of  Huror^- 
Indians. 

We  had  an  early  dinner,  at  four  o'clock,  and  hardl]^ 
was  the  meal  ended,   and  a  few  bumpers  of  poteerm 
punch    disposed    of,    when   shouts    of    rustic    revelry 
smote  our  ears,  and  on  running  to    the    window  to 
ascertain   from  whence  the  merry  sounds  preceeded, 
we   perceived   approaching    the   house,    six   or  seven 

*  The  practice  here  reprobated  is  common  in  all  Catholic 
countries  and  is  generally  considered  a  mark  of  Quistiao 
sympathy  between  rich  and  poor. — Ed.  D.  M. 
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tdl-dressed  young  men,  accompanied  by  a  large  party 
rf  peasantry,  and  preceded  by  three  or  four  boys  with 
dadonets  and  a  drum,  pla5ang  as  they  came,  that  very 
fine  old  Scottish  tune — **  The  hills  of  Glenorchy." 
"What  the  deuce  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  I  enquired. 
"By  St.  Senan,"  vociferated  Masther  Tom,  "  Here's 
Dick  Shepherd,  and  Alick,  and  the  three  Bonhams 
hgging  of!  Jemmy  Adams  to  the  dancing-match. 
Hurroo !  aye,  and  half  the  boys  of  the  country  at  their 
heels." 

By  this  the  wild  group  had  arrived  at  the  hall-door. 

The  two  Shepherds  and  three  Bonhams,  sons  of  the 

Protestant    farmers    of   whom    Frank    McNance    had 

spoken  on  our  way  to  mass  in  the  morning,  were  the 

leaders  of  this  party,  who  were  chiefly  the  sons  of 

cottiers,  workmen,   and  followers  of  their  respective 

families.     Their  number  might  be  about  fifty,  mostly 

gaunt  able-bodied  fellows,    and   in   no  wise   differing 

from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  which  I 

have  already  spoken.     They,  many  of  them,  at  any 

rate,  were   armed  with  heavy  iron-shod  wattles  and 

skull-crackers,   and  seemed  well-disposed,   come  what 

%ht,  to   stand   by  the   sons   of  their  kind  hearted 

neighbours  and  employers,  entirely  indifferent  to  the 

^nsideration  that  those  whose  cause  they  espoused, 

^ere  comparatively,   I  might  say  literally,  strangers, 

^d  "  aliens   in    blood,    in    religion,    and   country !  " 

^ut  'tis  thus  ever  with  the  Irish  peasant.     Treat  him 

kindly ;  let  him  feel  that  you  regard  him  as  a  brother, 

a  neighbour,   a  friend,  and  an  equal ;  mock  not  his 

Country,  his  religion,  or  his  prejudices ;  hold   out    to 

kirn  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  goodwill,  and  it  is  but 

^ce  in  an  age  that  he  will  scorn  your  overtures,  or 

'ail  gratefully,    nay,    enthusiastically,    to    reciprocate 

your  kindness  and  return  your  concessions  one  himdred 


« 


c/UV    »    lew     WCCSSy 

He  was  a  profesi 
the  house  of  a  Pre 

neighbourhood  ;  bu 
lodged   him   were 
respected  the  feehn, 
Cathohc    neighbours 
sought  to  misinterp 
their  good  name,   tl 
they  themselves  love 
of  their  acquaintances, 
peasantry  amongst  wl 
the  last  drop  of  his 
their  persons,  property 
On  the  otlier  hand,  Jt 
Gusty  or  Augustin  Bu 
bom  and  reared,  and  " 
the  sod.    He  and  his  ha 
able  character.     There 
the  broad  expanse  of  t 
he  was  not  one  way  or 
stagged  when  the  horn 
him    to   the    faction    i 
that  he  had  in  his  old  < 
champion  of   his  villag 
wonder  to  any  one  acm 


or  scenic    *^ 
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The  party  halted  a  moment :  the  leaders — with 
the  dancing-master,  were  brought  into  the  parlour 
and  plentifully  plied  with  punch.  A  large  grey-beard 
filled  with  poteen  was  taken  out  by  the  *  Masther,"  and 
as  the  celebrated  Father  Mathew  had  not  then  hoisted 
the  banner  of  temperance,  every  one  of  the  boys  drank 
ptentifully  of  their  favourite  beverage. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  newcomers,  and  to  the  lion 
of  the  party — the   redoubtable    Jemmy   Adams,    the 
maitre  de  danse.      He  was  a  slight  slim  figure,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,   of  very  dark  complexion, 
and  lightly  marked  with  small-pox.       He  was,  as  I 
said  before,  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  had  recently 
:   made  himself  scarce  in  his  native  county  of  London- 
4ny,  from  whence  he  had  been  compelled  to  decamp 
for  some    misconduct.      The    world    was    all    before 
him,  and  he    chose   his   place  of   rest    in  that  part 
of  it  occupied  by  the  old  hills  and  glens  of  Scariff  in 
West  Hunster.     Being  lively   and    agreeable   in    his 
noanner,    and  something   of   a   proficient   in    the    art 
of  dancing,   he  was   encouraged  to  set  upas  a    pro- 
fessor in  the  school  of  Terpsichore,  and  he  was  invited 
to  establish  his  headquarters   at  the  house  of    Bob 
Bonham,  where  he  was  fed  and  lodged,  and  in  every 
respect  treated  as  one  of  the  family.     How  he  became 
involved  in  the  pending  contest  is  already  known. 

"  What  the  devil  is  keeping  you,  Masther  Dick  ?  " 
shouted  a  gruff  voice,  in  Gaelic,  outside,  as  the  new- 
comers tippled  their  punch  and  ogled  the  girls  in  the 
pailour.  "  What  the  devil's  keeping  you,  or  will  you 
stay  there  all  night  ^" 

Out  we  all  rushed,  equipped  for  the  journey — "March," 
cried  Dick  Shepherd, ''and  the  whole  party  again  set 
forward,  our  skeleton  band  striking  up  another  popular 
Highland  tune — "  Out  owre  the  hills  an'  far  awa." 
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After  a  smart  bnt  pleasant  tramp  of  about  tli 
miles  over  the  hills,  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of  act! 
A  solitary  cabin,  situated  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  i 
rugged  glen,  met  our  view,  and  around  it  were  gathe 
at  least  four  thousand  of  the  peasrntry,  of  all  a 
sexes  and  condition.  Before  the  gigantic  assemble 
of  the  repeal  year  this  gathering  might  well  be  ten 
a  monster  meeting,  had  such  an  epithet  been  t 
manufactured  by  our  erudite  friends  beyond 
water.  As  it  was,  I  had  seldom  ever  seen  so  man 
the  peasantry  congregated  except,  indeed,  at  the  H 
races,  or  an  O'Connell  procession.  It  was,  to  m 
strange  and  interesting  scene — those  tall  gaunt 
of  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  t 
sisters,  and  their  daughters,  many  of  them  sup 
looking  women,  and  with  all  their  uncouth  nidei 
far  eclipsing  in  bloom  and  figure,  the  beauties  oi 
own  country ;  although,  in  the  language  of  Tick* 
— '*  Leinster  famed  for  maidens  fair,"  has  ever 
proverbial  as  the  emporium  of  Irish  female  be 
and  Irish  female  grace. 

Just  as  we  came  up,  a  large  body  of  police  was 
entering  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  glen ; 
fixed  bayonets  glancing  brightly  in  the  hot  ra} 
the  declining  sun,  and  their  dark-green  jackets 
white  trousers  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  as 
marched  silently  and  in  tolerably  good  order,  up 
glen. 

'*  Here's  the  peelers,  bad  luck  to  them,  comin 
stop  the  sport !  "  cried  several  of  the  people,  as 
gazed  or  rather  scowled  upon  the  approaching  a 
of  armed  constabulary. 

'*  Not  at  all,"  cried  others.  "  They  are  coming  h 
from  hunting  the  Terry  Alts — didn't  yez  hear  of  v 
happened  last  night  in  Glen-Phooka  ?  " 
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"No:  not  a  word — what  was  it  ?" 

"  Darby  McNamara's  house  attacked  by  the  Terrys — 
two  guns  taken/several  shots  fired  and  young  Bryan's  arm 
made  smash  of  by  a  stroke  of  a  carbine." 

"  Tis  the  first  I  heard  of  it." 

"Not  a  word  of  lie  in  it.  The  peelers  from  all  the 
barracks  ov  the  county — Scariff,  Killaloe,  New-Grove, 
Crasheen,  and  Tulla,  and  some,  I  believe,  from  the 
county  Galway,  are  himting  the  mountains  all  day 
after  the  depredators,  but  I  think  they  might  as  weU 
be  searching  the  sands  of  Lough-derg  for  St.  Senan's 
wedding-ring,  as  looking  for  the  Terrys  in  the  mountains 
of  Scariff." 

"  You  might  sing  that,  Gerald,  if  you  had  any  kind 
of  air  for  it." 

On  enquiry,  I  found  these  details  Uterally  true.  A 
snug  farm-house  had  been  attacked  successfully  for 
arms— one  of  the  inmates  desperately  wounded,  and 
other  outrages  perpetrated ;  and  after  a  long  and 
harassing  and  fruitless  foray  through  the  hills  in  search 
of  the  offenders,  the  police  were  now  returning  to  the 
Scariff  station,  there  to  be  discharged  to  their  respec- 
tive local  quarters  throughout  the  district,  from  whence 
^bey  had  been  dispatched  on  hearing  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  preceding  night. 

The  police  seemed  no  way  alarmed  at  the  vast- 
^mbly,  probably  they  were  aware  of  the  cause,  and 
^  they  came  up,  they  saluted  several  of  the  people 
familiarly. 

Two  magistrates,  and  a  puppy-looking  chief  constable, 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  party.  They  laughed  and 
whispered  together  for  a  moment,  and  then  ordered 
the  men  to  halt  that  they  might  see  the  sport. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  command  was  joyfully 
^Wed.     The  jaded  men  piled  their  arms,  and  one  and 

s 
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all  sat  down  upon  a  rocky  little  hillock,  whilst  theii 
leaders  dismounted,  giving  their  foaming  horses  to  be 
led  up  and  down,  to  some  of  the  urchins  who  eagerly 
offered  them  their  services.    The  presence  of  the  police- 
men had  a  very  marked,  yet  widely  different  effect  on 
the   contending  dancers   and   their  parties.       A  low 
murmur  of  distrust   and  dislike  proceeded  from  the 
friends  of  Gusty  Burke,  as  they  saw  them  take  up 
their  position  on  the  little  sterile  knoU,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  some  that  the  trial  should  be  adjourned 
to  the  following  Sunday,  as  they  could  not  be  certain 
that    the    peelers   only    wanted    to    trap    them,  and 
prosecute  them  at  petty  sessions  for  Sabbath-breakiog- 
Besides,  we  must  confess,  that  it  was  the  intention  o» 
some  of  the  more     reckless  of  the  peasantry,  in  tlJ^ 
event    of    Gusty's    discomfiture,  to    have    the    da5^' 
by  hook  or  by  crook ;    and  if  beat  at   the  dancing* 
to  give  Adams  and  all  who  would  back  him,  the  lengti^ 
and  breadth  of  the  father  of  the  sloe.     This,  howeve^* 
they  well  knew,  could  not  be  conveniently  done  in  tl>^ 
presence  of  two  magistrates,  and  half  a  hundred  aimg^ 
constabulary.       Hence   their   repugnance   to   proce^^ 
in  the  presence  of  this  ever-hated  and  ever-despis^^ 
class — the  pig-boy  peelers. 

On  our  arrival,  wc  found  that  Gusty  Burke  had  antic  i  ' 
pated  us,  and  was  on  the  sod.  An  immense  circle  w^.- 
immediately  formed,  and  a  chair  was  brought  from  tH*^' 
adjoining  cabin,  in  which — by  the  way — resided  th»*^' 
one-legged  Paganini  of  the  district — Larry  Hoolahan- 
the  fiddler.  Along  with  the  chair  came  the  door  ^^^ 
the  cabin — a  brand-new  one  too,  and  made,  probabl  >'• 
for  this  special  occasion,  and  it  was  stretched  horizon* 
tally  on  the  smooth,  well-trodden  ground  in  the  centx"^ 
of  the  circle.  The  old  chair  was  then  placed  in  its  ov^"^ 
destined  position,  at  one  side  of  the  living  zone,  an*^ 
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try,  with  fiddle  in  hand,  took  his  place  amid  a  dead 
mce,  pulled  it  forth  from  its  tattered  green  bag,  tuned 
i  strings,  rosined  the  bow,  and  sat  prepared  for 
riormance,  with  aU  the  dignity  and  ten  times  the 
iportance  of  our  own  crack  Leinster  fiddlers — ^John 
irton  of  Castle-Durrow,  or  Christy  Keenan  of  Kil- 
inny. 

Gusty  Burke  now  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd, 
fe  was  a  low-sized,  carroty-haired,  ordinary-looking 
^an,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  shewing  in  his 
^untenance  and  bearing  nothing  indicative  of  either 
^tal  or  physical  superiority  over  any  other  of  his 
*dc  in  the  gathering.  He  was  stiff  and  clumsy-jointed 
^  ;  and  it  was  hard  for  a  stranger  to  imagine  that 
Vras,  as  his  friends  boasted,  the  crack  dancer  of 
^tem  Munster.  He  wore  a  reduced  blue  body-coat, 
^t:-coloured  nankeen  trousers,  yellow  vest,  and 
liis  head  a  tattered  blue  cloth  cap.  He  was  pale 
I-  dejected;  and  seemed,  in  press-room  slang,  fully 
^ible  of  his  situation,  and  of  the  difficiilty  and 
pN)nsibility  thereunto  attached. 
^Xowly  stepping  forth,  he  said,  "  Out  with  you,  Mr. 
^jns ;  let  us  have  a  peep  at  you,  and  let  us  get 
L^iainted." 

V.dams  obeyed  ;  and  the  two  rivals  stood  eyeing  each 
L^r,  like  gladiators  in  the  arena  during  the  pugilistic 
^  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

*  Give  us  the  fist,  my  boy,"  resumed  old  Burke, 
o  let  the  world  see  there's  no  bad  blood  between  us." 
;d  they  shook  hands  cordially. 
'  *  It's  little  I  dreamt,"  continued  Burke,  "  that  it 
►Xild  ever  again  come  to  my  turn  to  show  my  figure 
a  dancing  floor.  Ten  times  has  that  red-hot  July 
tx  shone  down  upon  my  head  ;  ten  long  and  weary 
^-rs  have   gone   their   rounds,   since   my    bouchaleen 
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baum  was  dragged  from  my  side ;  and  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  but  because  he  resented  a  gross  outran  on 
his  pure  and  sunny-hearted  sister ;  because  he  would 
not  see  her  ill-treated  or  abused  by  an  upstart,  he  was 
sent  far  far  away  from  his  parents  and  his  country, 
to  spend  his  youth  and  manhood  in  disgrace  and  misery 
and  die  like  a  dog  afterwards,  without  any  one  to  say 
as  much  as  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.    From  that 
black  day  to  this,  a  cloud  has  hung  around  my  heart, 
and " — Here    the    poor    fellow   became    overwhelmed 
in  his  sad  retrospect.    Huge  tears  ran  hot  and  burning 
down  his  worn  cheeks ;  the  memory  of  his  darling  hot 
ill-fated  child,  the  recollection  of  his  banished  yoath, 
his   loves,   his   frolics,   his   departed   friends, — sill,  all 
swept  rushing  through  his  brain ;  and  he  wept  like  a 
maiden.     "  But,  no  matter,"  he  resumed,  "  what  is  to 
be  will  be.     Out  with  you.  Jemmy  Adams,  till  we  sec 
what  you're  made  of." 

Adams  spoke  not,  but  coolly  stripping  off  his  coat, 
handed  it  to  one  of  his  party.  Dick  Shepherd  stepped 
into  the  ring  and  drawing  from  his  skirt  pocket  an 
orange  silk  handkerchief,  with  deep  blue  borders  and 
fringe,  tied  it  about  the  head  of  his  favourite. 

"  Now  !  "  he  confidently  cried,  A  strong  murmur 
of  disapprobation  rose  from  the  crowd  at  this  mani- 
festation of  party  feeling.  A  smile  of  malignant 
sympathy  played  on  the  countenances  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  greater  number  of  policemen,  whilst  the  Roman 
Catholicsof  Adams*  party  appeared  sulky,scowled  darkly, 
bit  their  lips,  and  grasped  their  weapons  rigidly  and 
portentously,   but  still  remained  silent. 

Burke  gazed  a  moment  contemptuously  at  his  an- 
tagonist, then,  turning  round  quickly,  asked  "WTio 
are  the  judges  ?  " 

*'  The    best    horse    leaps    the    ditch,"    cried  Adarti> 
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kpghtily — "  we  want  no  judges,  and  we'll  have  none," 

"As  much  as  to  say,  he  that  dances  longest  dances 
kst,"  said  Burke,  a  smile  of  disdain  for  a  moment 
CRSsing  his  features. 

"Exactly,"  replied  Adams. 

"That's  not  fair  in  any  sense,"  remarked  the  old 
awn,— "  especially  between  a  hearty  young  fellow 
Bk  you  and  a  poor  worn-out  old  wretch  like  me.  But 
ao  matter  ;  'tis  all  the  same  in  twenty  years.  This  is 
my  last  hornpipe, — I  know  it — I  feel  it ;  and  as  you 
«dd  the  word,  why  have  it  so." 

Three  fine-looking  young  peasants  rushed  into  the 
arena ;  they  seemed  deeply  affected  ;  they  grasped  the 
old  man's  attenuated  hand :  they  were  his  three 
remaining  sons,  several  years  yoimger  than  he  who  was 
spuming  out  a  dreary  existence  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere; and  his  tearful  eyes  flashed  proudly  as  he 
surveyed  their  stalwart  forms  and  manly  faces. 

"Boys,"  he  cried,  *'  don't  dread  me,  'tis  my  last  bout ; 
hut  m  do  it."  •*  Larry,"  he  said,  addressing  the  fiddler. 
"  Give  Garret  the  fiddle ;  as  this  is  certainly  the  last 
heat  I  will  ever  dance  imtil  I  do  in  heaven,  with  my 
poor  banished  child  and  his  dear  departed  mother,  I 
wish  my  son,  who,  you  know,  is  a  great  hand  at  the 
fiddle,  to  play  my  Last  Horn- Pipe.  Garret,  a  hagar,  go 
and  take  the  fiddle." 

And  Garret  did  take  the  fiddle.  "  Father  what  will 
it  be  ?  Your  old  favourite,  *  The  White  Cockade,'  I 
suppose." 

"No  rebel  tunes  for  us,"  imperiously  cried  Adams. 
"There  are  too  many  true  and  loyal  men  here  to  listen 
^  such  trash — give  us   *  The  Downfall  of  Paris.'  " 

"  I  won't  dance  it,"  said  Burke. 

"Nor  devil  a  bar  of  it  I'll  play,"  added  his  son. 

"  We'll  break  the  bones  of  the  first  that  calls  for  it," 
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angrily  vociferated  several  voices  in  the  now 
crowd. 

**  Weel  then,  mun/'  says  the  whey-faced  coxa 
command  of  the  constabulary,  in  a  mincing  S 
accent,    "  what    would   you  think  o'    '  The  So 
Joy?'" 

"  Twill  do,  plase  your  honour,"  said  Adams, 
placently. 

"  Wid  all  my  heart,"  said  Burke,  with  a  sneer : 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  there's  ne 
soldier  to  the  fore  to  witness  our  bit  of  diversion." 

**  'Tis  a  pity,"  replied  the  belted  puppy,  his  sin. 
countenance  glowing  with  rage.  "  'Tis  a  pity, 
certainly  you  are  a  diverting  vagabond." 

The  eyes  of  the  young  Burkes  shot  forth  living  fi. 
but  their  father,  with  a  gesticulation,  suppressed  s 
further  exhibition  of  their  resentment.  Then,  casting 
the  officer  a  glance  of  the  most  unbounded  contempt, 
merely  said — "  What  a  pity  your  mother  had  not 
dozen  of  your  sort." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  retort.  The  fii 
scrape  of  the  violin  mingled  with  the  merry  sounds,  tl 
rivals  "  Cotch  hands,"  the  "  Soldier's  joy  "  was  playe< 
and  the  dance  commenced. 

For  some  time  the  rivals  went  on,  apparently  littl 
disposed  to  put  their  powers  to  the  test,  or  Uttle  con 
cerned  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest.  No  effort  at  effect 
or  display  was  made  on  either  side,  but  by  and  bye 
incited  by  the  promptings  of  their  respective  friends 
they  began  to  let  out,  and  the  most  intense  enthusiasi 
became  visible  amongst  the  vast  group.  They  dance 
and  danced.  Oh  !  how  they  danced,  and  doubled,  an 
trebled,  and  singled  again.  Never  shall  I  forget  tb; 
scene.  I  had  often  seen  what  I  thought  good  footin 
but  never  before  did  I  see  anything  that  even  for 
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momeat    could  be  compared  to  the  performance  now 

enacting  before  me.    I  thought  of  Joe  Lodge,  of  O'Reilly, 

of  Cas^y^  ^^^  several  others  of  our  Queen's  County 

bulues-^^pgj^^^  I  J  despised  them  ;  and  I  said  that  when 

I  went    iiome  I  would  tell  them  so,  and  advise  them  to 

swear  "their  lives  against  ever  going  down  again  where  a 

Miuist^j.  man  would  be  to  the  fore,  or  where  anyone  who 

nnf ^^^  seen  a  Munster  dance  would  be  present. 

Thej^  went  on  in  that  hot  sun-light — on  they  went 

with  ui^^ring  enthusiasm.  Adams  was  the  most  graceful, 

the  most  scientific  performer.  He  had  fewer  steps,  fewer 

moveixients,  than  his  opponent,  but  he  danced  lightly 

«®gantly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  precision  ;  Burke,  on 

the  otlxer  hand,  had  more  confidence  in  himself.  He  had, 

^.»  ^  more  acute  ear  for  music,  his  feelings  were  more 

~sted  in  the  cause,  he  had  a  greater  variety  of  steps 

~^  Adams,  and  was  better  able  to  go  through  the 

pWcacies  of  the  horn-pipe.     In  fact,  and  to  sum  up  all 

^  ^tie  word,  with  the  lover  of  grace  and  elegance  and 

P^'^cision,  Adams  certainly  would  be  the  favourite  ;  but 

*^^  those  who  judge  a  dancer  by  his  animation,  his 

^P^rt  movements,  his  delicate  perception  of  music,  and 

"^^    unflagging   emulation   which   he   displays   in    the 

2?^ent  of  trial.  Gusty  was  certainly  the  broth  of  a  boy. 

^  age,  too,  and  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  former 

"^^els,   operated   in   his   favour,   and   the   current   of 

applause  ran  entirely  on  his  side.    However,  it  was  soon 

Perceptible  that  he  was  getting  enough  of  it.    In  that 

blazing  July  sim,  in  that  dense  crowd  of  human  beings, 

and  in  that  deep  valley  where  not  a  breeze  of  heaven's 

breath  could  come  to  cool  that  thick  hot  atmosphere, 

poor  old  Burke,  at  last,  began  to  show  unequivocal 

S)anptoms  of  exhaustion.      The  music  still  resounded. 

Words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  still  came  from  the 

group.    "  Glory  to  you.  Gusty  1  *'    "  Think  of  old  times, 
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Burke  !  "  "  Think  of  who's  agin  you  I "  and  other 
similar  expressions,  incessantly  greeted  him ;  yet  it  was 
evident,  painfully  evident,  that  he  was  brealang  down. 
Sweat  ran  down  his  brow  in  streams ;  it  almost  blinded 
him — he  reeled — he  staggered. 

"  Father !  "  passionately  cried  the  young  man 
performed  on  the  violin.  "  Father,  what  are  you  about?' 

But  his  words  were  unheard ;  the  old  man  gasped: 
he  looked  imploringly  at  his  fresh  and  vigorous  rival- 
Adams  gave  a  wild  cheer  of  triumph  :  it  was  re-echoed 
by  his  friends  :  and  before  the  soimds  had  died  away  oi^ 
the  heavy  air,  poor  Burke  had  fallen  prostrate  aad 
exhausted  on  the  platform. 

One  vehement  prolonged  yell  of  victory  arose  b^ 
the  friends  of  Adams,  in  which  the  police  joined  raptur 
ously.  Dick  Shepherd  tore  the  orange  handkerclue 
from  his  head,  and  fixing  it  on  the  end  of  his  alpee^ 
waved  it  on  high  triumphantly,  whilst  the  clarion 
plaj'crs  and  drummer,  casting  a  look  of  puny  derisi* 
on  the  prostrate  man,  struck  up  that  rollicking  old  Iri 
air — "  Go  to  the  Devil  and  shake  yourself." 

The  scene  which  now  ensued  beggars  descriptic 
The  friends  of  Burke  rushed  forward  with  shouts 
anger  and  disappointment  and  burning  for  revenj 
Every  man  armed  himself,  as  well  as  he  might,  wi 
sticks,  stones,  and  other  missiles.  Stones  were  peltct 
one  struck  Dick  Shepherd  in  the  forehead,  and  he  w 
laid  weltering  in  his  hot  blood.  The  orange  handkt 
chief  was  dragged  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  t 
bleeding  young  man  kicked  and  pommelled  as  if  he  w 
a  mad  dog.  The  police,  with  fixed  bayonets,  rushed 
the  fray  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Adam's  part 
seeing  that  it  had  assumed  something  of  a  religio 
party  complexion,  turned  about  and  joined  their  ow 
A  dreadful  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  even  the  lonwK 
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amid  their  screeching  and  uproar,  armed  themselves 
witli  stones,  and  appeared  determined  not  to  leave  all 
the  danger,  or  all  the  glory,  to  their  brothers  and  cousins 
and  sweethearts. 

Brain  the  bloody  pig-boys  ;  give  them  the  hammer!*' 
was  heard  on  one  side. 

Skiver  the  rebel  Terrys— don't  let  a  mother's  son 
of  them  escape  !  " — shouted  the  other  party.  And  I 
treinbled  for  the  dreadful  result  of  that  evening's  fun, 
^hen  a  man  on  horseback  was  seen  galloping  rapidly 
do^vn  the  glen.  It  was  Father  O'Heffeman  ;  and  never 
was  his  presence,  his  coimcil,  or  his  influence,  more 
wanted  than  at  this  moment.  His  very  name  acted  like 
n^g^c  on  the  exasperated  mob,  whose  fury  was  momen- 
tarily increasing.  Every  hand  dropped  motionless,  and 
there  was  a  death-like  silence,  where  a  minute  ago  the 
wildest  surging  of  the  storm-swept  Shannon  would  have 
^>^^Ti  lost  in  the  yelling  of  a  thousand  infuriated  men. 
I  raji  to  meet  him  ;  his  face  was  deadly  pale  ;  grief  and 
fP^cty  sat  on  his  fair  yoimg  brow ;  and  as  he  spoke, 
*"^^voice  was  tremulous,  and  his  language  incoherent. 

In  heaven's  name,  tell  me,"  he  said  imploringly,  as 

^  Reined  in  his  foaming  steed  ;   "  what  is  the  matter  ? 

??  blood  been  shed  ?     Is  anybody  killed  ? 

•^  ^explained  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  nature  of  the 

?r^.  from  its  commencement,  and  concluded  by  asking 

^  how  he  heard  of  it  ? 

,  On  my  way  home  from  the  chapel  on  this  morning," 
^  replied,  "  I  was  met  by  a  peasant,  running  in  his  shirt, 
°^^ioot  and  blood-stained,  who  told  me  of  the  attack 
^^  ^cNamara's  house  last  night — that  one  of  the  Terry 
^^  had  been  dangerously  wounded,  with  a  pitchfork 
^^t,  in  the  affray — that  he  was  d3dng  in  a  scaur  over 
*^^  mountains;  and,  finally,  that  I  was  required  to 
^^tend  him  before  he  would  expire.    I  turned  back  and 
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accompanied  the  man,  and  after  a  harassing  ri( 
five  miles  over  the  hills,  he  brought  me  to  a  lonely  i 
or  fissure,  in  Knock-bown,  where  the  dying  Teiry 
was    stretched   in   his   last   agony,    in   the  shade 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine ;  a  pool  of  black  clot 
blood   around  him,  and  his  head   laid   on   the  lap 
a  weeping  young  woman — the  unfortunate  wife  of  \ 
dying  outlaw." 

**  'Twas  a  shocking  spectacle,  sir." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  God  help  us  !  I  gave  the  poor  wrcU 
the  rites  of  religion,  and  before  I  had  my  foot  in  tb 
stirrup  to  return,  he  was  dead.  I  waited  then  to  havi 
the  corpse  removed  to  an  adjacent  cabin,  and  having 
no  money,  I  had  to  ride  down  to  Phelim  O' Flaherty's, 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  to  borrow  ten  shillings  for  the 
unfortunate  widow.  Then  I  set  out  for  home,  and 
thought  to  come  by  the  Kildrynan  road,  but  took 
another  notion.  I'm  sure  it  was  God  that  put  it  into 
my  head  to  come  this  way ;  when  passing  yonder,  I 
heard  the  uproar,  and  came  up,  in  time,  I  hope,  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  murder." 

So  it  was.  All  was  now  hushed  amongst  the  belli- 
gerents. The  policemen,  with  their  commanders,  stood 
in  a  compact  phalanx  ready  to  depart,  and  the  mob  had 
laid  down  their  weapons  and  put  on  their  coats  and 
hats,  even  without  waiting  for  a  word  from  their  clergy- 
man. I  was  proceeding  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
turn  of  affairs  had  taken,  when  a  loud  female  cry  fdl 
sadly  on  our  ears.  The  peasantry  rushed  to  the  spot: 
and  the  priest  and  I  followed  tliem. 

Stretched  where  he  had  fallen,  was  poor  Gusty  Burke, 
the  defeated  horn-pii>e  dancer :  and  bending  in  wild 
grief  over  liim  was  the  beautiful  peasant  girl  who  had 
invoked  such  sweet  and  poetical  blessings  on  my  head 
at  the  chapel  door  that  morning.    She  was  Norah  Borkc 
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^  fallen  man's  youngest  and  best-beloved  daughter, 

*od  her  father  was  dying. 
"YouVe  welcome,   Father  O'Heffeman,'*   said   the 

^Jying  man,  as  with  a  smile  of  affectionate  recognition 
he  gazed  on  the  yoimg  priest.  "  You're  welcome, 
^vmrneen  :  Fm  going,  so  I  am  :  won't  you  forgive  me 
^d  pray  for  me  ?  " 

The  sons  of  the  old  man  became  furious  as  they  gazed 
on  the  ghastly  features  of  their  dying  faTh^r.  Again 
they  raised  the  cry  of  vengeance  :  again  they  .prepared 
to  rush  on  their  opponents,  caUing  on  their  friends  and 
^tions  to  assist  them.  ^ 

"For  mercy's  sake,  gentlemen,  if  you  would  avoid 
the  risk  of  bloodshed  and  murder,  take  your  men  away," 
iagerly  cried  Father  O'Hefieman. 

The  magistrates  made  an  effort  at  compliance  ;  but 
ie  coxcomb  chief,  in  his  usual  feminine  jargon,  made 
•ome  reply,  which  I  could  not  exactly  catch,  but  the 
burden  of  which  was,  "  blood-thirsty  savages  and  pries t- 
"idden  ruffians." 

"To  say  the  least  of  it,"  returned  the  priest,  "  your 
observations  are  highly  inappropriate  to  the  present 
occasion ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  that  as  far  as  I  can 
^am,  I  conceive  your  conduct  throughout  this 
mpleasant  affair  does  very  little  credit  to  your  judgment 
or  your  feelings." 

Muttering  something  in  answer,  the  puppy  mounted 
^  horse  and  gave  the  order  to  march.  The  young 
^nhams  and  Shepherds  joined  the  party,  and  they  all 
^t  forward  amid  the  groans  and  hisses  and  ridicule  of 
^asperated  thousands. 

By  direction  of  Father  O'Heffernan,  the  dying  man 
^as  carried  into  the  cabin  of  the  fiddler  ;  and  whilst  the 
'riest  was  hearing  his  confession,  four  or  five  stout 
dlows  were  deputed  to  preserve  silence  at  the  door  and 
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keep  out  intruders.  This,  and  the  other  rites P^P^^ 
the  death-bed  over,  his  sons  and  daughter  and  mysdt 
and  Masther  Tom  Watson  were  called  in  by  the  derSf- 
man. 

The  old  man  was  going  quickly.  His  countenance 
was  grim,  ghastly  and  pale  as  marble.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  and  glassy ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  bis 
beloved  children  a  solitary  tear  rolled  slowly  do^ 
his  cheek. 

"  Father  O'Heffeman,"  he  said  m  a  broken  an* 
tremulous  tone,  "  Won't  you  pardon  me — ^won't  f^ 
pray  for  my  soul  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  Gusty,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  the  young  priestt 
striving  unsuccessfidly  to  conceal  his  emotions.   "  Pr^y 
to  God — think  of  your  Saviour  and  His  Virgin  Mothe^ » 
and  you  will  be  forgiven." 

"  Father  cUanna,  I  deserve  my  fate,"  continued  tix^ 
poor  old  fellow.     "  What  brought  the  likes  of  me  on  ^ 
dancing-floor ;   the  likes  of  me,  sixty  years  of  age  aa^ 
my  heart  breaking  this  ten  years." 

The  priest  was  silent. 

"  But,  father  asthore**  he  went  on,  "  after  all  it  wa^ 
not  the  exertion  or  the  fatigue  that  finished  me.     N(^^ 
it — but  when  I  knew  I  was  beat,  when  I  looked  aroun^^ 
me  and  saw  that  orange  handkercher  flying  over  m^-* 
and  when  I  saw  the  smile  of  victory  on  their  darl^ 
faces,  when  I  seen  these  things,  and  when  I  though- * 
of  what  I  was  in  ould  times  and  what  I  was  then,  and 
above  all,  when  I  thought  of  my  darling  child — ^batx^ 
ished — far  off — ^in  chains — in  bondage,  and  I  danciaS' 
like  a  ihackeen  where  his  merry  laugh  often  echoeci* 
and  where  his  light  foot  often  boimded,  the  sight— left---' 
my — eyes,  and  the — ^very — ^heart — in  my    body— spli* 
in — pieces  !  " 

The  old  man's  head  sank  on  his  bosom ;  he  opened  his 
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still  wider ;  he  breathed  one  low,  convulsive  sigh» 
all  was  over. 

*  ***** 

'Ven  years  afterwards,  we  find  Garret  Burke  and 
brothers,  and  the  still  blooming  Norah,  residing  in 
[^ely  valley  far  in  the  bosom  of  the  Keeper  moimtains 
^outh  Tipperary.  They  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
ices,  having  charge  of  an  extensive  mountain  farm, 

property  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  popular 
the  Parliament  men  of  Mimster.  The  winds  of 
-^mber  are  howling  fiercely ;  vast  volumes  of  snow 

rolling  before  them  and  drifting  into  gigantic  and 
peless  masses  in  every  gorge  and  fissure  of  the  hills, 
^ge  bogwood  fire  blazes  in  the  snug  cabin  of  Garret 
^le ;  a  good  piece  of  bacon  is  boiling  for  supper ; 
"ah  is  employed  polishing  the  pumps  for  the  morrow 
:)r  it  is  Saturday  night — the  younger  brothers  are 
ng  on  stools  in  the  comer,  and  Garret  is  walking 

and  down  the  floor,  on  which  the  red  fire  flings 
jddy  glare,  with  fiddle  in  order,  playing  one  of  his 
Durite   tunes — "The  Boys  of  bold  Tipperary." 

Whist,"  said  Norah  suddenly,  "  what  noise  is  that 
the  door  ?  'Tis  somebody  that's  benighted ;  run 
idy,  and  let  them  in." 

^ut  Thady  snored  away  on  the  stool,  heedless  of 
rah  or  that  "  somebody  "  about  whom  she  was  so 
dly  interested. 

Go  you.  Garret,"  she  resumed,  "  and  try  who  is  that 
the  door." 

Jut  Garret  either  did  not  hear  her,  or  was  too  much 
apied  in  doing  honour  to  bold  Tipperary  to  attend 
her  conmiands. 

Bad  scran  to  yez,  yez  lazy  pack,"  said  the  lovely 
nan, — for  she  was  no  longer  a  girl, — "  if  yerselves 
>  on  the  shoughraun  such  a  night  as  this,  yez  would 
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not  like  to  be  kept  tremhUng  on  a  tfareshold,  lib  t 
dog  in  a  wet  sack,"  and,  ronning  to  flie  door,  she  tB* 
locked  it,  popped  her  head  oat  in  the  stonn,  anduttorf 
a  slight  scream  of  terror. 

Instantly  a  young  man  entered.  Ks  outer  gumeBt 
was  CO vered  with  snow ;  bat  on  flinging  it  off ,  he  appeanl 
dressed  in  the  scarlet  onifonn'  of  a  British  infantqf 
regiment. 

"  You're  welcome,  whoever  yoa  are,"  said  Gtnet, 
laying  down  the  fiddle  and  ronning  to  place  a  diair 
for  the  soldier.  *'  *TSs  a  raw  night  to  be  oat  in— dUfA 
come  far  ?  " 

"  From  Templemore,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Ha !  a  good  step  from  this— on  fuurlougfa,  I  dare 
say  ?  " 

"  Aye,  indeed,"  replied  the  soldier ;  "  on  Paddy 
McKew's  furlough — a  year  and  a  day,  and  as  long  as 
you  like  after — ^ha,  ha,  ha, !  "  and  the  soldier  laughed 
pleasantly  at  his  joke. 

"  Oh,  oh,  you're  giving  them  leg  bail,  like  yoor 
comrade  soldier,  Larry  McFlinn,"  said  Norah,  who 
had  now  recovered  from  the  fright  into  which  the 
strange  figure  of  the  military  man  had  thrown  her. 

'*  You  have  it,"  replied  the  stranger,  smiling  Jdndly 
on  Norah's  fine  coimtenance, 

**  Hut,  man,  never  tell  a  woman  your  secrets,"  said 
Garret.  "  I  wonder  one  of  your  sort  is  not  sharpen 
give  her  no  news — ^how  bad  she  wants  them." 

"*  I'd  give  her  my  hearts'  blood  if  she  required  i*/ 
said  the  soldier  gallantly. 

*'  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Norah,  blushi^^S 
deeply.  "  Garret,  get  the  fiddle  and  play  the  gentlem*^ 
a  time  while  the  supper  is  getting  ready." 

Garret  took  the  violin  and  prepared  to  play.  '*  What  S 
your  fancy,  sir  ?  " 
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Anything  at  all,  young  man."  And,  in  a  com- 
tient  to  his  military  guest,  Garret  played  "  The 
iier's  Joy." 

^p  the  soldier  jumped,  and  began  to  dance  to  the 
B.  Lightly,  elegantly,  gracefully,  and  precisely, 
e  all  his  motions  performed.  Garret  ceased  playing. 
You  have  danced  to  that  tune  before,"  said  Garret. 
A  thousand  times,"  replied  the  soldier. 
You  danced  to  it  one  fine  summer's  evening  in  the 
of  Scarif!  ?  " 
I  did." 

For  a  wager  ?  " 
Yes." 

And  you  won  it  ?  " 
Cleverly." 

And  your  antagonist  died  after  the  dance  was 
• — on  the  spot  ?  " 
He  did." 
Who  was  he  ?  " 

An  old  man  named  Augustine  Burke." 
I  am  his  son  !  "  and  as  he  spoke  the  word,  he  raised 
:lenched  fist,  and  hitting  the  soldier  a  mighty  blow 
he  mouth,  laid  him  kicking  on  the  floor, 
he  two  brothers  jumped  up— one  got  the  tongs, 
:her  a  pot-rack.  The  soldier  roared  for  mercy, 
ah  screamed  and  flung  herself  on  the  prostrate 
nger.  **  Oh  God,"  she  cried,  are  **  you  going  to 
der  a  fellow-creature  on  your  own  floor  ? " 
No,  girl,"  answered  Garret,  "  he  is  safe.  Get  up 
,  not  a  hair  on  your  head  shall  be  hurted,  although, 
I  met  you  a  yard  outside  my  door,  I  would  certainly 
J  your  life.  My  father  died  by  your  means.  You 
nphed  in  his  downfall ;  you  mocked  our  feelings, 
religion,  our  misfortunes.  I  swore  on  the  cross  I 
Id  have  your  blood — I  have  it — and  I  am  satisfied." 
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The  soldier  put  his  hand  to  his  face ;  it  was  aU  be- 
smeared with  blood. 

"  Mercy,  mercy ! "  again  he  cried,  in  agony. 

"  You  have  it,  man  sdive.     Is  it  my  oath  you  want  ? 
Get  up,  you  are  safe." 

The  thunder-stricken  soldier  arose.  The  chair  was 
again  placed  at  the  fire  for  his  accommodation.  Tbe 
past  was  forgotten. 

He  stayed  a  week  at  the  residence  of  the  Burkes. 
The  winds  were  hushed  in  "  the  covers  of  their  slumbers." 
The  snows  melted  away,  as  snows  always  do ;  a  sickly 
beam  of  sunshine  glanced  over  the  tall  Keepers ;  and 
early  one  fine  morning,  the    deserter  bid  farewell  to 
his  friends  of  the  moimtains,  and  bent  his  steps  towards 
Scariff. 
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GLEANINGS    IN    THE    GREEN    ISLE. 
By  the  Man  in  the  Green  Cloak. 

LETTER   I. 

"  She's  a  rich  and  rare  land ; 
Oh !  she's  a  fresh  and  fair  land ; 
She  is  a  dear  and  rare  land — 

This  native  land  of  mine  I 
No  men  than  heir's  are  braver: 
Her  women's  hearts  ne'er  waver; 
I'd  freely  die  to  save  her. 

And  think  my  lot  divine." 

— TAd  CeU, 

January  18,  1846. 

Enthusiasm  !  You  may  indeed  smile  at  the  word — 
but  no — your  young  and  ardent  Irish  heart  can  well 
understand  and  appreciate  my  feelings.  Enthusiasm, 
to  be  sure,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  convince  you,  or  to 
effect  my  purpose  ;  and  to  think  it  would,  were  indeed 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  absurdity.  Yet,  without  an  honest 
and  disinterested  enthusiasm,  all  other  qualifications 
would  be,  perhaps,  equally  inadequate.  Where  the 
heart,  the  feelings,  are  not  enlisted,  the  most  skilled 
advocate  can  scarcely  hope  for  success  ;  or,  if  triumph- 
ant, his  victory  can  bring  but  little  honour  to  himself, 
or  lasting  benefit  to  the  cause  of  which  he  is  the 
champion.  But,  still,  it  holds  equally  true,  that  enthu- 
siasm is  not  the  only  nor  even  the  most  important 
qualification  for  such  an  undertaking  as  mine.  There 
must  be  an  honesty  of  purpose,  besides  a  high  amount 

T 
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of  information,  brought  to  the  task.    I  hope  I  an 
deficient  in  the  former ;    that  I  possess  a  conside 
portion  of  the  latter  will,  I  hope,  be  foand  as  I  pnK 
It  must  necessarily  be  so.    I  was  bom  and  reared  i 
the  scenes  and  amongst  the  people  of  whom  I  am  a\ 
to  write.    The  sunny  hours  of  my  childhood  were  pai 
amongst  them,  so  were  those  of  my  boyhood ;  andi 
my  manhood  and  premature  grey  hairs  find  me  s 
'*  one  of  the  people  "  of  that  dearly-loved  village 
which  I  first  drew  breath.     You  must  remember,  to 
that  I  have  been  not  merely  amongst  those  people,  bi 
with  them  ;  I  am  of  them,  and  belonging  to  them.  Tb» 
blood  is  mine ;  we  are  descendants  of  the  same  ancestry ,- 
and  as  I  was  bom  amongst  them,  I  have  ever  continoed, 
regarded  by  them  as  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  brother.   1 
have  witnessed  their  misery  and  their  oppression,  and-- 
I  blush  not  to  avow  it — have  shared  in  their  privations 
and  political  degradation.     Their  thoughts  have  been 
mine,  and  niy  ways  were  assimilated  in  almost  every 
respect  to  theirs.     I  joined  them  in*the  labours  of  the 
field,  at  the  football  and  hurling  match  ;   I  met  them  at 
the  wake,  the  wedding,  the  funeral,  and  the  dancing* 
school ;  and  in  the  humble  Uttle  chapel  of  the  Ndllage,  ^ 
met  them  every  Sabbath,  knelt  with  them  at  the  Mass 
and  worshipped  God  according  to  the  cherished  mode  0 
our  forefathers.     I  love  those  people,  and  in  their  o^%' 
affectionate  language — "  there  is  no  love  lost."     I  haV 
joined  them  since  my  childhood  in  all  their  struggles  io 
constitutional  liberty,   and  if  occasion   required  it, 
would    go   with    them    to-morrow    to    the    mountain 
encampment,  the  battlefield,  the  gallows,  or  the  triangle 
to  assert  our  indefeasible  right  to  the  same  gloriou 
privilege.       In  early  childhood,    I    **  scratched "    m;; 
signature    to    their    petitions    for    Emancipation   an* 
Reform,  and  when  begging  became  unfashionable,  an^ 
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a  Irishmen  began  to  (eel  that  they  had  a  name  and 
tantry  worth  fighting  for,  I  joined  my  shout  for 
Dnality  with  that  of  the  millions  in  the  "  Monster 
"ings  "  of  1843.  In  the  hour  of  peril  and  of  gloom, 
kid  companions  ask  me,  "  What  hope  is  there  for 
And  when  the  horizon  grows  brighter,  their 
5  not  unknown  to  me.  When  O'Connell  and  his 
Bnspirators  were  thrust  into  the  cells  of  Richmond, 
Is  asked,  "  Are  we  to  go  to  the  grave  in  slavery,  as 
here  went  before  us,  or  are  we  to  grasp  the  pike 
e  dagger,  and  conquer  or  die,  benoath  the  green 
if  Erin's  banner  ?  "  And  then,  when  the  honour 
e  honesty  of  Englishmen  set  them  at  hberty,  the 
al  band  of  the  parish  echoed  at  my  door,  and  I  was 
o  dance  at  the  monster  bonfire  which  blazed  on 
'i  the  high  places  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  honour 
e  joyous  and  memorable  event. 
pcumstanced  thus,  and  so  living  on  such  a  footing, 
'  T  so  long  a  period,  I  cannot  help  having  accumu- 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  her  people, 
iilarly  her  peasantry.  I  am  easy,  therefore,  on 
^  point ;  but  the  question  is— can  I  convey  that 
pledge,  in  a  useful,  pleasing,  and  attractive  form  ? 
16  ftlone  must  reply  to  this,  I  shall  do  my  best ;  and 
'lil,  1  shall  feel  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  I 
sot  the  lirst  who  fell  in  advocating  tlie  noble  cause 
'  rave  people,  and  an  interesting,  but  a  long-suffering 
II- treated  country. 
»  words  yet,  and  my  prefatory  remarks  are  con- 
My  letters  shall  be  forwarded  at  regular 
Is,  and  shall  contain  gossip  on  almost  every 
r  connected  with  the  present  state  of  Ireland.  I 
^nall  tell  you  many  things  which  you  have  never  even 
'"Uch  as  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.  I  shall  show 
^'  that  the  old  isle  of  saints  is  not,  as  they  tell  you  in 
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England,  an  "  Aceldama,"  nor  her  peasantry  a  swinish 
rabble,  or  felonious  multitude.  I  shall  prove  to  yoa 
that  we  have  suffered  more  for  our  country  and  for 
conscience'  sake,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  people  of 
God's  creation.  You  shall  see,  too,  that  we  have  a  name 
and  a  history  ;  and  that,  like  some  of  the  states  of  the 
transatlantic  world,  it  was  not  to-day  nor  yesterday 
we  sprung  from  the  obscurity  and  ignorance  of  primeval 
barbarism.  Our  old,  time-honoured,  and  magnificent 
superstitions ;  our  legends  and  traditions ;  our  music 
and  poetry ;  our  ballads  and  songs,  shall  be  made 
familiar  to  your  ears.  You  must  get  acquainted  with 
our  manners,  habits,  customs,  rites,  ceremonies, 
festivals,  peculiarities— even  our  vices  and  our  failings 
shall  not  be  concealed.  Our  land  is  an  old  one,  and  like 
all  old  lands,  teems  with  wild  witchery  and  dazzling 
romance.  Our  raths  and  mounds  are  swarming  alive 
with  fairies — I  beg  pardon,  good  people.  The  Phooka 
still  makes  his  annual  visit, 


"  At  the  Martimas  time  o'  the  year." 

to  our  solitary  glens  and  remote  localities.  The 
"  Banshee,"  although  evidently  of  late  years  disposed 
— more  is  the  pity ! — "  to  make  herself  scarce,"  still 
comes  occasionally  to  mourn  the  approaching  death  of 
some  scion  of  her  long-haunted  favourite  house.  The 
"  Fetch,"  too,  that  most  incomprehensible  of  all  incom- 
prehensible vagrants, 

**  That  shadowy  man  that  bodes 
Sure  death." 

now  and  then  comes  in  the  mist,  or  on  the  moon-beam, 
preaching  in  its  own  mute  but  awful  language  of  quickly 
approaching  immortality  to  that  doomed  mortal,  under 
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whose  form  and  lineaments  it  appears.  All  these,  and 
twenty  others  of  the  fast-exploding  but  glorious  super- 
stitions which  still  fondly  linger  on  the  peasant's  hearth, 
as  if  unwilling  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  that  homestead  of 
diablerie  and  '*  legendary  lore,''  shall  form  portions  of  my 
letters,  and  I  am  certain,  not  the  least  attractive,  nor 
the  least  exciting  portion  to  the  lover  of  the  imaginative, 
the  wondrous  and  the  mystically  beautiful. 

On  the  more  prominent  subjects  in  our  bygone  history 
I  shall  say,  perhaps,  nothing — ^neither  shall  I  have  much 
to  do  with  the  more  distinguished  personages  or  events 
of  buried  ages.  These  matters,  however  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  mere  historian,  do  not  properly 
come  within  my  province  ;  especially  as  they  are  easily 
accessible  to  every  reader.  But  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  old  Ireland  are  scattered  traditional  mementoes 
and  records  of  men  and  things,  wild  and  poetic  indeed, 
and  which  have  never  been  much  known  by  our  own 
countrymen,  and  never  at  all  heard  of  outside  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  localities.  Many  of  them 
I  will  draw  from  the  mist  and  darkness  of  ages,  and  set 
before  you,  as  "  gems  "  worthy  of  the  chivalro\is  days 
to  which  they  appertain.  Numerous  traditionary  stories 
and  anecdotes  of  primitive  lore,  and  feudal  warfare,  and 
reckless  foray,  and  daring  adventure,  shall  be  gathered 
from  those  as  yet  imperfectly  explored  sources  of 
barbaric  story. 

But  it  is  to  the  events  of  the  passing  hour,  the  present 
aspect  of  Irish  affairs,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  peasantry,  my  best  attention  shall  be 
principally  directed.  Strange  events  are  impending — 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  God  only  knows — but  I  shall 
watch  their  progress  and  development  steadily  and 
attentively.  My  countrymen — my  Catholic  countrymen 
— are  making  gigantic  efforts  to  recover  the  position  to 


,%i  pongs  oi  nunger  i 
the  goad  of  the    task 
these  things  I  will  pr« 
scourges  of  humanity  1 
all  my  revelations  shall 
honesty,  and  impartiality 

What  more  shall  I  add 
classic  story,  I  have  mat 
me  in  endless  and  beaut 
like  that  famed  artiste  of 
skill,  that  intuitive  pera 
attractive,  necessary  to  t 
those  vast  treasures,  time 
determine. 


LETTI 


If  there  be  one  trait,  one 
characteristic  of  the  Irishm 
found  in  his  undying  love  o 
nativity.  Of  this  I  am  prouc 
feeling,  deeply  implanted  h 
but  in  none  more  than  in  Irii 
Irishmen  of  the  middle  and 
he  wanders,   hi^  -   ' 
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of  fatherland,  and  his  toils  are  lightened,  and  his  heart 
bounds  gladly,  at  the  hope  that  his  exile  is  but  temporary, 
that  he  will  again  embrace  the  friends  and  playmates  of 
his  childhood — descend  into  the  vale  of  years  amid  those 
whom  he  loves,  and  finally,  mingle  his  bones  with  those 
of  his  departed  forefathers.  It  is  so,  even  with  thousands 
of  Irishmen,  moving  in  a  higher  sphere  than  the  day- 
labourer,  or  the  poor  soldier.  He  may  be  comfortable, 
nay,  in  the  enjoyment  of  respect  and  even  in  affluence  ; 
his  pathway  through  this  world  may  be  free  from  perils 
and  privations,  yet  he  is  not  happy  :  he  is  not  at  home  ; 
he  misses  the  bland  smiles  of  his  sisters,  and  the  hearty 
honest  laughter  of  his  brothers.  The  friendship  of  the 
stranger  is  equivocal,  and,  perhaps,  transient ;  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  what  is  it  compared  with  that  light  of 
affection,  in  whose  glorio\is  beams  he  walked  in  the 
home  of  his  young  days  ?  He  may  now  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  indolence  and  of  pleasure.  His  waking 
hours  may  glide  by  in  the  club-room  or  the  midnight 
assembly,  yet  what  are  those  joys  when  he  recurs  to 
the  well  remembered  Sunday  evening  dance,  or  the 
rustic  wedding  of  his  own  place,  in  that  far-off  valley  of 
Erin.  He  wsdks  arm-in-arm  with  beauty  and  rank,  in 
the  fashionable  park  or  square  ;  but  a  sigh  steals  from 
his  heart  as  he  remembers  his  summer  evening  rambles 
in  that  solitary  green  boreen,  where  he  met  and  wooed 
the  sunny-hearted  girl  of  his  boyish  fancy.  All  these 
and  a  hundred  other  endearing  associations  steal  on  his 
memory ;  he  sighs  at  the  retrospect ;  he  feels  his  life 
wasting  amid  scenes  where  he  has  no  sympathies :  he 
yearns  more  bitterly  for  home  :  and  that  hour  in  which 
he  again  descries  Irish  land,  brings  him  more  tnie 
happiness  than  he  found  since  he  bade  adieu  to  the 
bold  promontories  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Such  were  my  rcilections,  as  the  steamer  in  which 
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I  sailed  from  London  ran  up  the  dark  waUre  of  tbt 
Liffey  into  Dublin  harbour.  It  was  a  raw  and  cheerless 
morning  in  the  first  days  of  January;  a  thick  buy 
rain  descending  pertinaciously,  and  a  white  slusp^^ 
(og  lying  heavily  i  "  "  Ldjacent  portions  of  the 
Irish  metropolis.  led  not  the  cold  oi  iIk 

atmosphere,  or  th  of   the  vapouis  of  the 

I.iffey ;  they  wer  n  of  my  Irish  skies-of 

my  own   dear  la  ecogni^ed    them  as  old 

acquaintances.       t  Iwen    from    home   sonw 

months  ;  and  all  r  ■  were  merged  in  the  joy 

I  felt  in  again  se  and   the  idea  of  being, 

in  a  few  days,  a  st  in  my  beloved  nahve 

village. 

A  string  of  jaunting-cars  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer;  and,  having  engaged  one  to  convey  me  to  tie 
place  where  I  proposed  fixing  my  quarters  during  ray 
short  stay  in  Dublin,  I  mounted  and  set  forward.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far,  however,  when  the  driver  reined 
in  his  horse,  in  order,  as  he  said  "  to  pick  up  anotho 
fare."  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  this ;  and,  losing 
my  equilibrium  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  car, 
was  pitched  forward  with  considerable  violence  on 
the  wet  and  dirty  causeway.  This  occured  just  opposite 
the  shop  or  stall  of  a  vendor  of  second-hand  books 
and  music,  who,  seeing  my  distress,  humanely  ran 
forward  to  my  succour,  carried  me  into  his  shop,  pro- 
vided necessaries  for  my  renovation,  cleaned  my  <Urty 
garments,  and,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  ministered 
to  my  comfort  and  accommodation. 

Whilst  thus  receiving  the  kind  attention  of  the 
bookseller,  a  man  entered  the  shop,  and,  in  a  rich  south 
of  Ireland  accent,  asked  for  a  copy  of  Banim's  celebrated 
novel — "  Crohoore   of   the   Bill-hook." 

I  looked  at  hiim.    He  was  a  tall,  clumsy,  iron-visaged 
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countryman,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  hale,  hearty, 
and  vigorous-looking,  dressed  in  a  heavy  riding- 
coat  of  blue  frieze,  corduroy  breeches,  white  frieze 
gaiters,  and  thick  leather  shoes,  or,  as  we  call  them 
in  the  country,  brogues.  He  was  not  as  handsome  as 
the  "  scuUogues  "  of  the  south  generally  are ;  but  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  considerable  vivacity,  and  his 
countenance  was  highly  expressive  of  good-humour, 
independence,  and  well-natured,  honest  benevolence. 

"  Sir?  "  said  the  bookseller,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  new-comer. 

"  I  want  some  of  Banim's  novels,'*  answered  the 
countryman. 

"  I  regret,  sir,"  said  the  bookseller,  "  that  at  present 
I  cannot  accommodate  you.  I  have  not  a  single  copy 
of  any  of  Banim's  works  in  my  shop." 

"  Tlien  would  you  inform  me  where  can  I  get  them  ?  " 
asked  the  man. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  cannot.  They  are 
extremely  rare  just  now  :  in  fact,  unless  by  mere  chance, 
you  will  not  get  one  of  them  in  Dublin." 

"  More  shame,  then,  for  Dublin,  and  for  Ireland, 
too,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  No  other  country  would 
neglect  such  a  man  as  poor  John  Banim,  the  greatest 
novelist  of  Ireland,  the  most  warm-hearted  patriot, 
and  the  best  fellow  that  ever  broke  this  world's  bread." 

"  'Tis  not  creditable  to  us  certainly,  to  forget  Banim," 
answered  the  bookseller.  "  However,  there  are  many 
causes  for  this  which  heretofore  could  not  be  controlled  : 
but  I  think  a  new  edition  of  his  entire  works  is  in 
course  of  publication." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head,  evidently  chagrined 
and  disappointed. 

"  You  appear  a  warm  admirer  of  Banim,"  I  remarked. 

"  In  troth,  an'  I  am,"  returned  the  man.     *'  What 
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wonder  ?  He  was  a  credit  to  Kilkenny,  his  native 
town  ;  and  not  only  to  Kilkenny,  but  to  Ireland.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
unrewarded  in  Heaven,  as  he  was  neglected  on  earth." 

"  You  knew  him,  probably  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  I  know  my  right  hand.  Ochone,  many  s 
the  day  I  spent  with  him,  roaming  through  the  beauti- 
ful suburbs  of  Kilkenny  when  he  and  I  were  children. 
It's  little  notion  either  had  then  of  what  fame  awaited 
him,  or  that  his  name  would  be  an  honour  to  old  Irdand, 
as  long  as  her  green  breast  rose  swelling  from  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic." 

"  You  are  a  Kilkenny  man  ?  " 

"  Aye  indeed  ;  and,  though  I  may  deny  it  now.  I 
seen  the  day  when  I  was  as  wild  and  roving  a  blad? 
as  any  of  them,  and  true  to  the  character  of  the  boys 
of  Kilkenny ;  spent  my  money  free,  kissed  and  courted 
the  pretty  maids  of  the  marble  city,  and  had  as  little 
notion  that  sixty  years  would  find  me  as  I  am  now. 
as  that  John  Banim  would  occupy  one  of  the  highest 
niches  in  the  temple  of  Erin's  literature." 

By  Jove,  thought  I,  this  old  fellow  is  a  character! 
I  will  improve  his  acquaintance ;  he  appears  to  have 
a  spark  in  him  ;  I  will  try  what  can  be  done  to  bring  it 
out. 

'*  May  I  venture  to  request  further  acquaintance  with 
you,  sir  ?  "  I  asked.  '*  Would  you  honour  me  with 
your  name  ;  or  where  do  you  stop  in  Dublin  ?  " 

"  You're  heartily  welcome.  My  name  is  Nicholas 
O'Lo^hlen,  and  I  reside  on  a  farm  of  150  acres  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dinan,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Kilkenny  town.  I  came  to  Dublin  to  sell  bullocks, 
and  I  stop  at  the  Churn  Inn,  in  Thomas-street." 

**  I  am  going  now  in  that  direction ;  will  you  favour 
me  with  your  company  ?  " 
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*'  With  a  heart  and  a  half,"  was  the  cheerful  response. 
*'  I  like  the  look  of  you  :  you  are  an  Irishman,  I  know; 
and  one  of  the  right  sort  I  think/'  and  he  winked 
knowingly  with  one  of  his  eyes,  as  he  glanced  at  a 
dark  green  cloak,  in  which  I  had  wrapped  myself  after 
Binging  off  my  puddled  surtout  in  the  bookseller's 
staU. 

I   am  an   Irishman,   at  all  events,"   I  answered ; 

and  I  hope  you  will  find  me  one  of  the  right  sort, 
when  you  have  an  oppurtunity  of  studying  my 
character." 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  he  replied.  "  And  now,  as  I  answered 
your  questions,  may  I  be  after  asking  you,  what  is 
the  name  that's  upon  you  ?  or  where  do  you  live,  when 
you  are  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  must  beg  if  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I  decline 
answering  you  at  present,"  I  replied.  "  Before  we 
part,  however,  you  shall  have  full  information ;  but, 
in  the  interim,  you  may  call  me  by  any  appellation 
your  own  taste  or  humom:  may  suggest." 

"  Very  well,"  he  repUed ;  '*  I  shall  call  you,  then, 
The  Man  in  the  Green  Cloak  ;  although  by  the  bye, 
when  I  came  into  the  shop,  and  looked  at  the  pickle 
you  were  in,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  knocking 
your  two  eyes  into  one ;  for,  the  devil  take  me,  if  I 
did  not  think  you  were  that  step-father  of  all  liars, 
the  '  gutter  commissioner.'  " 

A  loud  and  prolonged  laugh,  in  which  all  joined 
heartily,  followed  this  joke ;  and,  bidding  a  warm 
adieu  to  the  kind-hearted  bookseller,  we  remounted 
the  car,  and  set  forward,  through  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  Dublin,  in  the  direction  of  the  Churn  Inn — the 
very  popular  hostelry  of  the  well-known  Clare  Wogan. 

The  very  queen  of  cities  is  this  Dublin.  London 
is  much  bigger,  Edinburgh  more  romantic  and  historical. 
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Liverpool  and  Glasgow  more  bustling  and  money- 
making  :  but,  for  the  magnificence  of  its  public  baOd- 
ings,  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  its  leading  streets 
and  squares,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  suburbs, 
the  attractions  of  its  promenades  and  places  of  public 
resort,  and  a  thousand  other  charms,  which  cannot 
now  be  so  much  as  alluded  to,  Dublin  bears  away  the 
palm.  You  will  scarcely  meet  in  any  European  city, 
a  grander  view  than  that  which  strikes  you  as  you  pass 
over  Carlisle  bridge,  the  last  on  the  Liffey  to  the  east- 
ward, and  forming  the  grand  point  of  communicatioD 
between  the  modem  and  most  splendid  and  important 
parts  of  the  city.  Behind  you  is  Sackville-strect— lor 
its  length,  allowed  to  be  the  finest,  j)erhaps,  in  the 
world — ^with  its  magnificent  shops  and  bazaars,  the 
vast  tide  of  human  beings  promenading  its  flagways. 
innumerable  carriages,  jaunting  cars,  and  equestrians 
dashing  over  its  pavement ;  whilst,  in  the  centre,  the 
vast  Tuscan  pillar,  surmounted  with  a  gigantic  statue 
of  Lord  Nelson,  rears  its  huge  form,  and  constitutes, 
if  not  one  of  the  most  appropriate  or  national,  at  least 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  prominent  of  the  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  Irish  metropolis.  Eastward, 
and  immediately  beneath  you,  is  the  harbour,  with  its 
steamers  smoking  and  puffing,  the  hoarse  song  of  the 
ship-boy  stealing  mellowed  over  the  waters,  and  the 
gay  pennons  of  the  merchant  vessels  and  smaller  craft 
floating  gaily  in  the  breeze.  Westward,  then,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  extend  the  splendid  lines 
of  quays,  with  the  dome  of  the  Four  Courts,  and  tlic 
elegant  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  Catholic  church,  looming 
over  the  T.iffey,  the  entire  view  terminating  in  the 
entrance  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  massive  obelisk, 
called  the  "  Wellington  Pillar,"  rearing  its  heavy 
truncated  form  in  the  far  distance. 
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Emerging  from  Westmoreland  Street,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  very  focus  of  Dublin  splendour,  resort, 
and  attraction.  At  one  side — to  the  left,  is  Trinity 
College,  a  truly  noble  establishment ;  and  on  the  other 
stands  that  queenly  pile,  the  bank  of  Ireland — in 
good  old  times,  the  Irish  Parliament  house  ;  concerning 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  in  these  latter  days, 
and  which,  many  think,  is  destined  at  no  distant 
day  to  be  restored  to  its  pristine  uses.  Lying  before 
us,  is  College  Green,  one  of  the  most  historic  spots 
in  the  city,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  beautiful 
equestrian  idol  of  Orangeism,  the  statue  of  William 
III.    "  of  glorious,   pious,   and  immortal  memory." 

"  Blood  an'  owns''  vociferated  Mr.  OToghlen,  my 
new  acquaintance,  "  how  blue  old  Glencoe  looks  this 
raw  winter's  morning." 

"  Rather  greenish,   you  mean." 

"  A  mixture  of  both,"  replied  O'Loghlen.  "  He  appears 
about  becoming  a  convert  to  the  Repealer's  plan,  of 
imiting  the  orange  and  green,  especially,  since  the  old 
rotten  corporation  became  extinct." 

"  I  am  thinking,  the  next  livery  the  old  chap  will  get, 
b  a  suit  of  the  uniform  of  the  south-Dublin  poor- 
house,"  remarked  the  jarvey  with  a  chuckle.  "  The 
corporation  is  tired  of  him,  and  many  of  his  best  friends 
are  getting  ashamed  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Dutch  usurper." 

"There's  better  fellows  than  him  wearing  the  poor- 
house  costume,"  said  Mr.  O'Loghlen.  "  And  I  have 
seen  the  day  when  the  Dublin  Orangemen  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  grey  frieze  jacket  and  trowsers  covering 
the  disgrace  of  their  darling." 

**  Faix,  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir,"  replied  the 
driver,  with  a  significant  grin. 

"  Aye,  indeed  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  July,  1805, 
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he  cut  a  more  ridiculous  figure  than  the  veriest  scare- 
crow in  the  South  Dublin  poor-house." 

"  Go  on/'  I  said,  eager  to  hear  O'Loghlen's  accomrt 
of  tlie  well-known  daubing  of  Billy. 

"  I  was  in  Dublin,  at  the  very  time,  and  oh !  if  yon 
were  in  College  Green  when  the  morning's  sun  shooe  oo 
the  bedivilled  statue !  'Twas  funny,  aye  deli^tfol! 
Never  did  old  Bill  look  so  glorious — at  least  in  Ac 
eyes  of  such  well-wishers  as  Nicholas  O'Loghlen,  as  be 
did  that  morning.  Whoo !  Whoop  I  "  and  craddng  his 
fingers  he  commenced  singing  in  stentorian  tones : 

"  The  night  before  BiUy's  big  day. 

A  friend  of  the  Dutchman  came  to  him. 
Although  he  expected  no  pay, 

The  journeyman  said,    '  I  will  do  him. 
By  gripes,  I  must  fix  him  in  style. 

The  job  is  not  wonderful  heavy. 
I'd  rather  sit  up  for  a  while, 

Than  see  him  look  blue  at  the  lev?e.' 

For  it's  he  was  the  buck  at  the  Boyne." 


"  For  God's  sake,  sir,"  said  the  car-driver,  addressing 
me  with  a  deprecating  and  rather  rueful  phiz,  "stop 
his  throat,  or  devil  a  blaggard  from  Harold's  cross  to 
the  Broadstone,  that  won't  be  at  our  heels  in  five 
minutes.  Besides,  it's  a  miracle,  if  a  policeman  comes 
on  us,  if  we  all  be  not  swept  off  to  the  station-house  in 
College  Street  or  Chancery  Lane." 

Laughing  heartily  at  the  jarvey's  anxiety,  as  well  as 
at  the  old  Kilkenny  boy's  oddities,  and  dehghted  at  the 
fine  musical  voice  in  which  he  trolled  forth  that  well- 
known  Irish  ditty,  I  offered  no  remonstrance,  and  the 
song  continued  to  awake  the  echoes  of  the  streets,  until 
we  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Werburgh  Street,  where  I 
ordered  the  car-driver  to  wheel  off  the  great  thorough" 
fare,  and  drive  us  to  Kevin  Street,  in  the  Libertv. 
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'*  Stop,  stop  !  "  roared  the  vocalist.     "  Where  are  you 
going,  man  ?  to  Mrs.  Wogan's,  113  Thomas  Street  ?  " 

**  But  one  master  at  a  time  for  me,"  coolly  observed 
ttie  car-driver. 

*  Come  with  me  to  Kevin  Street,  Mr.  O'Loghlen,"  I 
said.  '*  I  have  a  friend  there  who  will  welcome  any  one 
whom  I  choose  to  introduce." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  O'Loghlen.  **  Any  place 
^t  all  where  I  will  have  a  friend  at  my  elbow,  a  good 
dinner  under  my  nose,  and  a  smoking  jug  of  punch,  to 
toast  the  former  and  wash  down  the  latter." 
All  awaits  you  in  Kevin  Street." 
Very  well ;  on  with  you,  Mr.  Coachman.  A  good 
flight,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  my  friends  at  the  Churn 
Inn  ;   ril  see  them  to-morrow." 

Kevin  Street  is  in  the  Liberty  of  Dublin.  It  was  once 
^  rich  and  respectable  neighbourhood  ;  but  now  ruinous, 
d^rty,  and  decayed.  My  friend,  however,  from  the 
Peculiar  nature  of  his  business,  was  well-to-do,  and 
''^'ded  in  a  large  house  in  full  repair,  comfortable,  and 
^'^p>ectably  furnished.  The  '*  Cead-mile-failthe  "  was 
ffjven  us  ;  and,  before  we  had  been  half  an  hour  domi- 
^Jed  in  the  dark,  spacious  parlour  of  Mr.  MacSwiney, 
*^e  Kilkenny  farmer  felt  himself  as  much  at  home 
^  he  possibly  could  in  the  Thomas  Street  inn,  or 
5^en  at  his  own   huge  fire-side  on    the  banks  of  the 

The  morning,  as  I  have  remarked,  had  been  dreary  and 
^^promising,  and,  as  evening  came,  the  storm  blew 
^^tterly  down  from  the  Dublin  mountains,  and  the  rain 
*^U  in  torrents  on  the  low  and  miry  streets  of  the  liberty. 
*  had  intended  to  proceed  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
^ough  the  city ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unpro- 
Pitious  state  of  the  weather,  was  obliged  to  limit  my 
excursion  to  a  visit  to  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's, 
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in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  which  the  residence  of  my, 
triend  was  situated. 

Accompanied  by  Mr,  0'I.oghlen,  I  prcx»eded  lo  vi 
this  fine  old  pile.  It  is.  indeed,  a  vast  and  vcneta 
edifice,  of  high  antiquity;  and,  to  the  historian,  tl* 
antiquary,  and  the  enthusiast,  the  most  interesting «! 
the  many  pul)lic  luiildirps  of  the  chief  town  of  litbnl 

The  interior  is  far  more  attractive  than  the  extenoc 
The  coup-d'itil  of  the  choir,  in  particxilar.  is  sablin 
The  roof,  which  is  grooved,  is  of  stucco,  and  still  retai 
its  ancient  elegance  and  grace.  The  archbishop's  ihroi 
the  stalls,  and  pews,  are  of  carved  oak,  and  hung  *i 
crimson  velvet.  The  swords,  armour,  and  goltl! 
helmets  of  the  living  knights  of  St.  Patrick,  who  a 
installed  in  this  cathedral,  are  hung  up  near  the  Tvk 
and,  in  the  "  dim  religious  light  "  of  day.  or  the  » 
lamp-light  of  evening,  glitter  with  a  strange  a 
haggard  radiance.  Over  these  again,  float  heavily  i 
the  chill  breeze,  the  gorgeous  banners  and  insignia  ( 
those  puissant  nobles,  mutely  boasting  of  earth-poW 
and  human  greatness ;  whilst,  underneath  U** 
shadows  the  numerous  monuments  and  memorials  i 
poor  mortality  mark  the  proud  pageantry  oi  "^ 
living, 

'■  Come,  come  away,"  cried  Mr,  O'Loghlen  impati«itl)S 
as  1  stood  with  enthusiasm  in  the  nave,  gaiing  on  ill 
monuments  of  Dean  Swift  and  his — his — whatshiDr 
term  her — -the  celebrated  "Stella." 

"  You  seem  unwell,  Mr.  O'l-oghlen." 

"  Aye,  sick  and  sore  at  heart  :  why  should  I  no* 
As  I  contemplate  this  grand  old  pile,  and  wlien  t  ™^ 
of  what  it  was,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  t* 
when  1  fancy  I  can  hear  the  solemn  voices  of  the  moo! 
of  old.  as  they  chaunted  the  sacred  offices  of  the  Calhrf 
Church ;    when  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  gaze  on  the  1> 
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train  of  white-robed  priest*^,  moving  in  slow  proces- 
sion up  these  stately  aisles,  with  host,  and  crucifix, 
and  tapers,  brightly  flickering  and  glancing  in  the 
shades  of  twilight,  whilst  thousands  of  humble 
and  hopeful  devotees  prostrate  themselves  on  that 
tesselated  pavement,  and  adore  the  God  of  mercy 
and  of  love.  When  I  reflect  on  these  things,  and  then 
turn  to  contemplate — " 

"  Peace,  peace,  Mr.  O'Loghlen,"  I  whispered  :  and, 
taking  his  proferred  arm,  we  bade  adieu  to  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  interesting  monuments  I  had  ever 
beheld. 

The  gloom  of  eve  was  now  quickly  falling  on  the  dark 
streets  of  the  Liberty  ;  and,  as  we  entered  the  domicile 
of  our  worthy  host,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner  in  the 
spacious  parlour,  to  arrive  at  which  we  had  to  climb  a 
pair  of  dark  and  rather  narrow  wooden  stairs.  It  was 
a  dark  and  gloomy  apartment,  to  the  rear  of  the  house  ; 
the  one  large  window,  by  which  it  was  lit,  looking  out 
on  the  dingy  houses  of  Mitre  Alley  and  Patrick's  Close, 
and  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  cathedral  which  we 
had  just  forsaken.  A  soiled  and  faded  carpet  was  on 
the  floor ;  the  scarlet  damask  window  curtain  hung 
dusty  and  neglected ;  some  old-fashioned  pictures 
ornamented  the  damp  walls  ;  and  the  furniture  was  in 
profusion,  prim,  massive,  and  out  of  fashion.  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  sat  down,  did  this  room  ever  echo  to  the 
boisterous  merriment  of  the  "  Monks  of  the  Screw  ?  " 
For  I  remembered  that  it  was  in  this  very  neighbourhood 
— in  Kevin  Street,  too— that  celebrated  brotherhood 
held  their  midnight  orgies,  during  the  period  of  their 
existence. 

Dinner  over,  whisky,  sugar,  and  all  the  materials  for 
making  punch  appeared  on  the  table.  The  topers 
were  Mr.  O'Loghlen  and  o\ir  Jiost,  Mr.  MacSwiney.     I 
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m>'sclf.  Wing  a  dwciple   of  Father   Matiiew,  tfecten 
[lartaking  of  the   "  Humours  o(  Whisky." 

We  had  a  right  merr^'  evening.      Nicholas  O'L 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  sang,  and  lauf^hed.  nndti 
of  twenty  matters.    His  father  was  out  in  the  memo 
yt-ar  of  ninety-eight,  and  his  adventures  supplied  tlKT 
sun  witli  many  a  wild  and  exciting  theme.    1  foandBD  I 
Lompanion  a  jovial,  honest,  open-minded  man.  a  rigiA  \ 
Catholic,  and  a  staunch  repealer.    He  was  an  advocate 
for  universal  liberty,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  tyrants  and 
oppressors— whether  "Celt"  or  "Saxon,"  or  whelhd 
lie   were   an   idolater   ol   the   "  green "   or   "  orange." 
Although  uncouth  in  manner  and  address,  he  was  wdl 
educated,  and  of  considerable  information,  for  in  taily 
life  he  studied  classics,  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  priest 
of  the  Irish  Cathohc  Church. 

"  But  this  was  not  God's  \vill,"  sighed  the  wortl*3 
Nicholas.  "  My  father  was  ruined  in  the  troubles  tia* 
desolations,  and  sorrow  fell  on  our  family." 

"  All  for  the  better,  let  us  hope." 

"  May  be  so,  I  am  well  enough  in  worldly  dnmO 
stances,  yet  I  am  not  happy.  My  home  is  a  lonely  ok^ 
and  in  my  last  hour,  I  wdll  have  no  daughter  to  weep  3 
my  board,  or  no  son  to  raise  my  bier,  or  say,  '  Li*" 
have  mercy  on  your  soul,  Nicholas  O'Loghlen.'  " 

"Had  you  never  any  children  ?" 

"  I  had  one — as  fine  a  boy  as  you'd  see  from  "t' 
hill  of  Ballough  to  the  bridge  of  Waterford— Ijird      1 
with  his  soul,  he  is  rotten   in  the  clay  this  many 
year." 

"  What  caused  his  early  death  ?  " 

"  In  troth  I  can't  well  tell — some  said  decay,  so" 
said  love — but  almost  every  one  said  he  wa3  takea.  •- 
the  fairies." 

My  curiosity  was  aroused — "  the  faiites  I  " — wn  ''  ^ 
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that  this  sensible  well-informed  man  can  be  impressed 
with  this  superstition  ?  and  fanciful  and,  pretty  as  it  is, 
I  should  regret  to  find  it  could  boast  of  such  a  votary. 

"  And  do  you  really  give  any  credit  to  the  fairy 
creed,  Mr.  O'Loghlen  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  the  least,  but  sure  I  cannot  stop  the  mouths 
of  ignorant  people,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  having  my 
son  supposed  to  be  a  wanderer  in  fairy-land,  for  it  is  an 
old  and  time-honoured  superstition ;  and  though  I 
spurn  it  myself,  as  every  pious  and  well-informed 
Catholic  must  do,  yet  I  half  regret  that  a  few  years  more 
will  see  it  utterly  exploded  in  Ireland." 

Would  you  please  tell  us  your  son's  story  ?  " 
Why,  when  he  was  a  very  young  boy  he  was 
courting  a  beautiful  girl,  named  Sally  Doyle,  over  at 
Horse-leap  near  Tullaroan ;  and  one  night  as  he  was 
coming  home  from  seeing  her — but  no — there  is  a  song 
in  the  country  which  records  the  affair,  and  sad  as  my 
heart  is  at  the  recollections  it  awakens,  I  wiU  sing  it,  if 
you  have  no  objection." 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  delighted,"  I  answered 
with  much  eagerness. 

Wiping  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  rubbing  his  high  and 
furrowed  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  he  chanted  in 
bold,  rough,  but  sweetly-plaintive  voice,  the  following  : 

SONG. 
Air — Lough  Sheeting. 

Oh,  pray  have  you  heard 

Of  my  Bouchaleen  Bawn  ?  ^ 
Do  you  know  anything 

Of  my  Bouchaleen  Bawn  ? 

*  Bouchaleen  Bawn. — ^The  fair-haireJ  boy,  or  the  white-skinned 
boy. 
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Have  3rou  come  by  the  "rath," 

On  the  hill  of  Knock-«wn :  ^ 
Or  what  can  you  tell, 

Of  my  Bouchaleen  Baum  ? 

The  pulse  of  my  heart 

Was  my  Bouchaken  Bawn; 
The  light  of  my  eyes 

Was  my  Boyckaleen  Baum, 
From  Dinan's  red  ymve. 

To  the  tower  of  Kilvawn. 
You'd  not  meet  the  like 

Of  my  Bouchaleen  Baxtm  / 

The  first  time  I  saw  him. 

My  Bouchaleen  Bawn, 
'Twas  a  midsummer  eve 

On  that  fair  green  of  Bawn. ' 
He  danced  at  the  "  Baal-fire,"  * 

As  light  as  a  fawn. 
And  away  went  my  heart 

With  my  Bouchaleen  Bawn, 

I  loved  him  as  dear 

As  I  loved  my  own  life ; 
And  he  vowed  on  his  knees 

He  would  make  me  his  wife. 
I  look'd  in  his  eyes, 

Flashing  bright  as  the  dawn. 
And  drunk  love  from  the  lips 

Of  my  Bouchaleen  Bawn. 

•  Knochawn,  Kiluawn — are  localities  in  the  County  Kilkenr^^ 
the  former  a  celebrated  "  rath  "  a  haunt  of  the  fairies  ;  the  lat^^ 
a  well-known  churchyard.  ^ 

3  Bawn, — A  celebrated  fair  place  in  the  northern  part  of  t^ 
County  Kilkenny. 

*  Baal-fire. — The    bon-fire,    lighted    on    Midsummer-eve   in    iYf 
rural  district  of  Ireland ;    a  custom  originating  in  pagan  time,  anc^ 
transferred  in  Italy  to  St.  John's  Eve. 
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But  ah  !  xtnrra  sthma  / 

His  angel  forsook  him — 
My  curse  on  the  Queen 

Of  the  fairies — she  took  him ! 
Last  All-hallow's  eve 

As  he  came  by  Knock-awn, 
She  saw — lov'd;  and  "struck." 

My  poor  Bouchaleen  Bawn, 


Like  the  primrose  when  April 

Her  last  breath  has  breathed. 
My  Bouchaleen  drooped 

And  his  young  beauty  faded; 
He  died — and  his  white  limbs 

Were  stretched  in  Kilvawn, 
And  I  wept  by  the  grave 

Of  my  Bouchaleen  Bawn. 


I  said  to  myself, 

Sure  it  cannot  be  harm. 
To  go  to  the  wise  man. 

And  ask  for  a  charm ; 
'Twill  cost  but  a  crown. 

And  my  heart's  blood  I'd  pawn. 
To  purchase  from  bondage 

My  Bouchaleen  Bawn, 


I  went  to  the  priest. 

And  he  spoke  about  heaven : 
And  said  that  my  failings 

Would  not  be  forgiven. 
If  ever  I'd  cross 

The  grey  fairy-man's  bawn ; 
Or  try  a  "  pish-oge  "  « 

For  my  Bouchaleen  Bawn. 


e. — A    charm    or    spell  \\Tought  by    **  wise- men"    or 
the  recover}'  of  persons  or  property  conveyed  away  by 
s  of  fairy-land. 
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I'll  take  his  advke, 

Tho*  God  Imow's  my  heart's  bieaktDg, 
I  start  in  my  sleep. 

And  I  weep  wbiai  Fm  waking. 
Oh  I  long  for  the  blush 

Of  eternity's  dawn. 
When  again  I  shall  meet 

My  dear  Bomkaieen  Bawn  I 

With  difficulty  the  old  man  finished  the  mclaacWj^ 
and  impassioned  lay  ;  and  as  he  concluded,  a  few  hi 
tears   fell   hot    and  burning  from  his   eyes,  and  h 
rested  his  grey  head  on  his  palm,  as  if  to  concSal ' 
emotion. 

"  And  poor  Sally  Doyle,"  I  resumed,    "  what  abou' 
her." 

"  Her  story  is  a  sad  one,  too,  but  now  I  am  too  mucl  ^^ 
oppressed  to  relate  it ;  at  some  other  time  you  shaL^Mj 
hear  the  subsequent  history  of  the  heart-broken  maiden.'    ^ 

Just  as  he  spoke,  the  great  bell  of  St.  PatrickV  s 
Cathedral  commenced  toUing  the  midnight  hour,  an^  ^ 
before  its  echoes  had  ceased  booming  over  the  crowded  -=& 
purlieus  of  the  "  Liberty,"  we  had  all  retired  for  th^^ne 
night  to  our  sleeping  apartments. 


LETTER   IIL 

February,  1846. 


The  discordant  jangling  of  twenty  bells,  in 
different  parts  of  the   broad  city,   aroused 


as  maoy 
me  next 
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ig  from  a  night  of  calm  and  undisturbed  repose, 
lamber,  howiever,  still  lay  in  darkness ;  but. 
ig  that  the  uproarious  clangour  of  the  bell-ringers 
•sed  of  fire,  or  some  other  alarming  occurrence,  I 
i  from  bed,  dressed  myself  as  hastily  as  possible 
oped  my  way  down  the  crooked,  old-fashioned, 

into  the  antique  chamber  where  I  had  so 
itly  passed  the  preceding  evening.  Here,  too, 
ss  and  silence  awaited  me :  but,  on  draw- 
le  curtains  from  the  dust-begrimed  window, 
listy  winter's  dawn,  blending  its  dim  light 
the     sickly    beams  of    a    cold-looking,    wasting 

shone  haggardly  into  the  interior  of  the  for- 
>  old  chamber.  I  gazed  eagerly  abroad  on 
jacent  portions  of  the  city,  but  no  conflagra- 
ung  its  lurid  radiance    over  the  scene,  and  no 

met  my  view  but  the  ghost-like  masses  of 
I  and  purple  clouds,  which  slowly  sailed 
t  the  opening  sky,  the  dark,  irregular  roofs 
.bles   of   the  **  Liberty,"  and   the   giant   outline 

old  cathedral,  as  it  stood  in  the  dim  day- 
sulkily  scowling  down  on  the  repulsive  abodes 

and  wretchedness  with  which  its  time-hallowed 
ts  are  environed. 

**  din*?,  dong,"  went  the  merry  bells  ;  and  now, 
eyond  the  water,  the  sprightly  joy-bells  of  St. 

Catholic    church    sent    forth    their    sweet    and 

chimes,  mingling  with  the  varied  tones  of  their 
jssors,  and  filling  that  calm  twilight  atmosphere 
iveet   sounds  of   peace,   and  joy,   and   benedic- 

od  delighted,  for  never  before  had  it  been  my  lot 

the  chiming  of  joy-bells  from  a  Catholic  steeple  ; 

ough  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  early  salute,  I 

ased,  and  involuntarily  commenced  chaunting,  or 
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rather   reciting*    a   stanza   from   Schiller's  cetoated 
"  Song  of  the  Bell 


That  ofibpring  of  mfnaiming  fire. 

And  man's  creative  hand. 
High  from  the  summit  of  the  spire 

Shall  murmur  o'er  the  land. 
Like  wizard's  voke,  from  yonder  to^er. 
Shall  speak  the  genius  of  the  hour; 
Shall  bid  the  sons  of  mirth  be  glad ; 
Shall  tell  of  sorrow  to  the  sad. 

Reflection  to  the  wise."  ^ 


and  had  just  finished  the  couplet. 

Let  him  bid  the  land  rejoice. 
Peace  be  on  his  earliest  voice. 


II 


when   the   sound   of   footsteps   behind,    arrested   it^- 
attention.  ^ 

Looking  around,  I  perceived  Mrs.  Sibby  McDonnell* 
my  host's  old  nurse,  who,  having  fallen  on  gloomy  dajr 
and  lost  all  her  own  friends  and  family,  had  lately  con^^ 
to  abide  with  her  foster-child,  far  from  her  dead  - 
beloved  home  in  the  Galtee  mountains.  She  was  no^^ 
busily  occupied  in  trying  to  kindle  a  coal  ftre  in  th 
massive  grate  ;  and  as  I  gazed  a  moment  previous  t  -*■ 
addressing  her,  she  muttered  something  inarticulatel>*^ 
as  if  in  prayer  or  invocation. 

"  Good    morning,    Mrs.    McDonnell,"    I   said,  as 
approached  the  fire-place. 

**  A  bright  morning  to  you,  sir ;    but  what  in  God'  ^ 
name  brought  you  here,  croonaneing  old  songs  at  an  open 
window,  when  you  ought  to  be  snug  and  warm  in  vour 
bed  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  was  disturbed  by  the  ringing  of  those  bells, 

^  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  Translation. 
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I  was  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  early 


ar." 


[n  troth,  and  that  was  easily  discovered.     Did  you 

I  hear  a  bell  tolled  for  an  early  mass  ?  " 

Mass,  humph  !  but  why  the  chiming  of  the  bells  of 

Paul's  ?  " 

\nd  why  not  ?   Twelfth  Day.  the  glorious  Feast  of 

ipiphany  !    Thank  God  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 

ch  can  now  be  recognized  with  as  much  pomp  in 

Dnce  Orange  city  of  Dublin,  as  in  Paris,  or  Rome, 

\y  other  of  the  great  Catholic  countries  of  Europe." 

That  is  well :   but  there  was  another  day  for  that, 

McDonnell." 

Dchone,   indeed   there   was.       I   seen  other  days 
ilf,  too ;    but  what  was  Catholic  persecution  then, 
lat  it  was  in  the  time  of  my  father  and  grandfather?" 
Comparatively  trivial." 
Nothing  at  all,  I  may  say.     When  a  Catholic  priest 

not  show  his  face,  bat,  like  the  fox  or  the 
27un'^  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  caverns  of  the  hills 
le  mountain  crags,  with  his  sacred  vestments  in  a 
;t  on  his  back,  and  a  few  raw  peas  or  beans  in  his 
et,  to  support  life  until  opportunity  would  come 
I  he  might  venture  to  approach  the  cabin  of  some 
mt,  who  wept  for  the  miseries  of  the  good  father, 
iare  not  so  much  as  give  him  a  night's  shelter  under 
oof,  unless  he  stole  in  after  dusk,  and  slunk  away 
1  before  the  morning  dawn." 
Well,  these  persecutions  are  at  an  end,"  I  replied, 
s  painful  to  open  old  wounds  ;   rather  let  us  thank 

who  preserved  for  us  the  true  faith,  amidst  all  the 
OS  and  calamities  it  had  to  encounter." 
rhat*s  true,  aroon*'  replied  the  old  woman  ;   *'  but, 

aiven,  or  carrion-crow. 
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^oE  the  Catholic  creed  flourishes  in  Ireiand, 

will  be  sung  by  an  Irish  maiden,  or  a 

ed  by  an  Irish  crone  like  m\-seU,  the 

__  _  ine  years  will  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the 

of  our  forefathers  for  conscience- sake  be  left 


As  the  enthusiastic  old  woman   continued  to  ff*t 
doqamt  expression  to  her  early  begotten  feelings,  tw   " 
tall  commanding  form  seemed  to  dilate  ;  her  dark  ty^ 
spukled  in   the  gathering  light  of   day ;    and,  ait« 
paming  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to  call  up  some  long    I 
donnant  idea,  she  commenced   singing  in  a  broken.    ' 
qnemloas  voice,  a  verse  of  a  rude  ballad,  founded  on  i 
wdl-remembered  tragic  event,   which  occurred  durinj 
the  penal  days,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  her  tativt    • 
village.       It  commenced  thus,   whilst   the  music  w    1 
singularly  majestic,  though  melancholy  : 

"  Good  people  aU.  both  great  and  sm^ 
From  the  moat  of  ArdscuU  to  old  Roscrea, 

Come,  cross  your  breasts,  and  cross  yout  brows. 
And  pray  lor  the  soul  of  Father  O'Shia. 

"  For  Falii  r  O'Shea  «-JS  a  lioly  friar,— 

"  But  no,"  she  cried,  dropping  the  wild  chaont,  '  »■ 
this  is  no  hour  for  such  a  doleful  ditty ! — this  joyous 
and  holy  morning  !  some  other  time.  Sir,  before  yoo  P> 
from  us,  I  will  sing  you  this  mournful  ballad,  and  rditt 
to  you — if  you  never  heard  it — did  you  ?  " 

'*  Never,"  I  replied. 

"  Well  then,  as  I  said,  whenever  you  caD  on  mt,  I 
will  sing  you  the  ballad,  and  tell  you  the  tragic  story  rf 
poor  Father  O'Sea." 

So  saying,  she  curtsied  respectfully,  and  descended 
from  the  room. 

I  sat  lonely  by  the  newly-kindled  lire,  the  cheeilnl 
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light  every  moment  growing  broader  and  more  vivid, 
church  be'ls  still  filled  the  air  with  their  sweet 
ling ;  and  my  fancy  wandered  away  to  that  dear 
le,  where  I  knew  the  companions  and  friends  of  my 
y  years  were  now  on  their  way  to  our  little  village 
pel,  to  join  in  the  holy  sacrifice  for  peace  and  mercy, 

perform  the  other  devotions  peculiar  to  the  happy 
K>n  of  Christmas. 

Christmas !  "  ten  thousand  blessings  on  that  sweet, 
t  blessed,  that  fascinating  word — Christmas  !  Of  all 
seasons  of  the  circling  year,  of  all  the  festivals  of  the 
holic  Church,  there  is  none  that  brings  such  joy,  or 

awaken  in  the  Christian  heart  so  many  strong  and 
der,  and  endearing  associations,  as  Christmas.  No 
ibt  there  is  a  host  of  circumstances  which,  to  grosser 
I  more  earthly  minds,  would  seem  to  operate  un- 
ourably  on  our  perception  of  this  exteriorly  gloomy 
I  uninviting  season.  The  charms — the  greenery  of 
shing  Spring  ;  the  golden  glories  of  panting  Summer  ; 
the  matured  and  mellowed  beauties  of  teeming 
tumn,  are  not  here.  The  daisy  and  the  hare-bell,  the 
urose  and  the  violet,  no  more  perfume  the  hedge- 
's ;  the  cowslip  and  daisy  sleep  beneath  the  surface 
he  wind-swept  hiJl-side.  The  pipings  of  the  blackbird 
er  not  the  solitude  of  the  howling  wood ;   nor  does 

swelling  song  of  the  sky-lark  come  down  from  the 
vning  regions  of  cloud-land.  The  day  is  short  and 
lancholy,  the  night  dreary,  dark,  and  interminable  ; 
I,  probably,  the  sumimits  of  the  circumscribing 
iintains  there  beyond,  erstwhile  blushing  with  the 
dish  gold  of  a  vernal  dawn,  or  basking  in  the  radiance 
a  summer's  noon,  are  now  entombed  in  one  cold 
notonous  winding-sheet  of  snow.     Be  it  so.     Amid 

sterile  desolation  which  stalks  abroad  during  those 
k  days  of  Christmas,  there  is  joy,  and  peace,  and 
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blessedness  within  ;  and,  when  we  turn  to  the  bbapg 
Christmas  fire,  for  gratification  in  moral  sources,  we  at 
seldom  disappointed. 

This  is  indeed  the  season,  above  all  others,  for  noi 
only  enkindling  the  fires  of  hospitality  in  the  baron's 
hall  and  the  peasant's  cabin,  but  it  is  the  genial  halt 
when  the  divine  torch  of  charity  and  benevolenre  glow! 
most  brightly  in  the  Christian  soul,  .Amid  the  sterfk 
waste  of  departed  years,  the  lieart  looks  back,  and  tlK 
memory  of  early  days  (mingled,  perchance,  with 
regrets),  and  the  half- resuscitated  phantoms  of  \-outhld 
pleasures,  and  home  enjoyment,  come  back  again- 
haunting,  like  the  first  love  of  the  poet, 

"  The  greenest  spol  oi  memory's  wasle," 
even  as  the  breezes  of  Arabia  will  sometimes  waft  tbt 
freshness  of  far-off  verdure  to  the  panting  and  exhansttd 
pilgrim  of  the  desert.  The  wanderer  now  returns ' 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  The  ties  of  kindred,  tk 
"  silver  bands  of  love,"  which  the  cares  and  tiimoil"! 
the  byegone  year  tended  to  derange  or  unloose,  are  igaii 
drawn  tighter  ;  and  brothers  and  sisters — the  sons  d 
one  father,  and  the  daughters  of  one  mother — who  li^ 
wandered  far  and  wide  asunder,  now  come,  wisbiBJ 
"  a  happy  Christmas  "  to  the  friends  of  their  childhood, 
and,  on  the  paternal  hearth,  dream  of  happiness,  s™ 
grow  glad  again,  amid  the  endearing  momentoes  of 
infancy  and  youth, 

To  none  does  Christmas  come  more  redolent  of  blessinj 
and  consolation,  than  to  the  poor  Irish  Catholic  peasant 
This  could  be  easily  shown  ;  but  writing  as  I  am. 
hurriedly,  amid  the  bustle  of  the  great  city,  and  anxi«5 
to  hasten  to  more  congenial  and  interesting  scenes,  the 
portraiture  of  the  humble  Irishman's  Christmas  musl  1* 
deferred  to  a  more  befitting  opportunity.     It  is  in  u" 
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ze  of  the  log-wood  fire,  the  hopes,  and  the  feelings, 
d  the  happiness,  and  the  woes  of  poor  Paddy,  can 
me  be  faithfully  told,  or  written,  or  sung. 
After  breakfast,  accompanied  by  mine  host  and  Mr. 
Loghlen,  I  went  to  attend  divine  service  in  Francis 
reet  chapel,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kevin 
reel.  Early  as  it  was,  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
ople  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  thronging  to  the 
ferent  Catholic  chapels  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  was 
dom  more  delighted  than  I  was  with  the  appearance 
i  demeanour  of  those  Dublin  people  on  this  occasion, 
though  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impoverished 
tricts  of  the  city,  the  people  of  both  sexes  were,  with 
/  exceptions,  not  only  cleanly  but  elegantly  dressed, 
i  respectable-looking.  Wherever  poverty  is  to  be 
md  in  Dublin,  it  is  not  certainly  very  conspicuous  in 
t  appearance  of  its  inhabitants  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday- 
fming.  And  then  the  decent,  well-ordered  deportment 
these  vast  crowds,  which  thronged  every  street,  lane, 
i  alley  !  Every  one  seemed  to  vie  in  the  observance 
the  most  strict  decorum  as  they  hurried  along.  No 
id  talking,  no  laughter — scarcely  a  sound  to  be  heard, 
sept  the  incessant  tramp  of  footsteps  on  the  flags,  the 
making  of  boots  and  shoes,  or  the  rustle  of  some  lady's 
k  mantilla.  All  seemed  duly  impressed  with  the 
emnity  of  the  great  festival,  in  the  ceremonies  of 
dch  they  were  about  to  participate ;  and  no  one, 
latever  might  be  his  private  character,  evinced  any 
mptoms  of  indecency  or  immorality. 
"  God  be  with  you,  sweet  Kilkenny,"  ejaculated 
cholas  O' Loghlen,  as  we  threaded  our  way  through  the 
)wds.  "  God  be  with  Kilkenny  !  there's  as  good 
d  as  pious  Christians  in  your  rich  plains  and  happy 
lages,  as  there  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet 
on  thinking,  if  one  of  those  fine  proud-looking  ladies 
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or  spruce  Dublin  dnndies  were  on  the  road  this  mormi 
to  the  chapel  of  BaJlyiagget  or  Freshford.  they  * 
think  we  were,— as  they  call  us  in  England— a  S' 
rabble,  or  a  tiibe  of  semi-civilized  barbarians." 

"  You  are  not  so  rMcrved  in  your  deportment  c 
your  way  to  worship  as  tlic  Dubhn  folk,"  renurkd 
Mr.  M'Swiney. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  O'Loglilen  ;  "  go  to  any  c 
in  the  rural  parishes  of  Ireland,  and  >-ou  »-ill  not  n 
two  persons  together  who  are  not  chatting  ch« 
as  they  go  along.  Wc  talk  and  laugh,  and  !:_ 
the  labour  and  shorten  the  road  as  weJI  as  we  ( 
The  more  serious  falkiuR  of  Daniel  O'ConncIl  and  ^ 
own  parliament  in  College  Green,  or  recording  I 
experience  of  the  gloomy  daj-s,  which,  thank  ( 
have  gone  down  upon  poor  Ireland:  the  young  a 
anticipating  the  evening's  fun  at  the  ball-coart  I 
dancing-school ;  whilst  the  girls— blessings  upon  tf 
bright  eyes  and  merry  accents — talk  of  their  sweet) 
and  their  dresses,  of  the  quality  and  colours  of  g 
and  ribbons,  or  the  shapes  and  trimmings  of  ( 
and  bonnets." 

"  They  must  know  ^-ery  little  of  human  natuTE  wli" 
can  wonder  at  this,  or  be  scandalised  at  these  tniis 
of  our  peasantry."  remarked  Mr   M'Swiney. 

"Indeed  that's  true,"  replied  O'Loghlen.  "Con 
sidering  the  impulsive  and  hght-hearted  cliaraclet  <" 
the  humbler  classes  of  Irishmen,  and  the  comparatiwlj 
inartificial  state  of  society  in  which  we  live,  it  coimo' 
be  otherwise,  and  the  day  which  would  witness  a  clanp 
in  such  matters  might  be  welcome  to  superficial  thinkrt^ 
but  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  happy  one  lor  tbr 
peasant   population   in    Ireland." 

We  entered  the  fine  church  of  Saint  Nicholas.  1' 
is  an  elegant  structure  in  the  Grecian  style  of  ardu- 
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tectcire,  but  not  yet  completed.  From  what  I  have 
said  before,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  this  is  not 
the  most  respectable  or  fashionable  of  the  Catholic 
congregations  of  Dublin,  but  I  never  beheld  a  nobler 
spectacle.  The  immense  crowd  of  orderly  weU-dressed 
people,  mixed  of  course  with  squalid,  miserable  victims 
oi  poverty,  or  worse ;  the  stillness  of  that  vast  assem- 
blage, the  priests  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  the  lights, 
the  thrilling  music,  the  tolling  of  the  ponderous  bell, 
the  progress  of  the  sacred  ceremonies,  at  all  times  so 
grand  and  solemn,  but  at  this  season  particularly 
bender  and  inspiring ;  all,  all  fiUed  the  soul  with  wonder, 
and  with  love,  lured  it  imperceptibly  from  this  gross 
ivorld,  far  above  earthly  cares  and  earthly  pleasures, 
and  wafted  it  before  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  of  Peace. 

I  had  engagements  which  I  could  not  defer,  and 
on  quitting  the  church,  I  bade  a  temporary  farewell 
\o  my  friends,  promising,  however,  to  join  them  again 
at  night,  at  the  hospitable  fireside  of  Mr.  M'Swiney. 
fhe  day  was  fine,  and  I  set  forward  on  foot  on  my 
excursion  through  the  city. 

I  will  not  now  attempt  any  description  of  this  charm- 
ing town.  Information  on  its  institutions,  establish- 
ments, and  government,  as  weU  as  its  architectural 
and  local  beauties,  is  easily  attainable  from  various 
Bvell-informed  sources.  I  am  anxious  to  commence 
my  descriptions  and  gossip  concerning  a  matter  in 
prhich  I  am  still  more  interested,  and  moreover,  as 
[  purpose  paying  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Dublin  at 
another  time,  I  shall  defer  my  metropolitan  gleanings 
to  a  more  befitting  opportunity. 

However,  I  must  say,  that  the  more  I  see  of  this 
degant  city,  the  more  proud  I  feel  of  its  being  the  capital 
jf  my  native  country ;  and  the  more  I  learn  of  the 
:haracterof  the  inhabitants,  the  more  disgusted  I  amat  the 
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unblushing   impudence,    the   reckless   malice. 
hired  incendiaries,  who  come  amongst  us  to  carianin 
our  country,  and  vituperate  our  people. 

Dublin,  with  many  of  the  evils  and  abuses  incidcDftl 
to  all  crowded  cities,  is.  I  am  proud  to  boast, 
entirely  uncontaminated  with  tliose  monstrous  (rine 
so  common  elsewhere.  You  scarcely  ever  hear  o!  thiw 
horrible  murders,  suicides,  and  other  imnatural  abomini- 
tions  so  unhappily  prevalent  in  London  and  otia 
cities  of  Europe.  Burglaries,  violent  robbmft 
swindling,  and  even  gambling,  are  less  prevalenl  Hm 
in  any  equally  populous  city  in  the  world  ;  and  thotgb 
our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  are  constantly  thron|trf 
with  the  unfortunate  victims  of  poverty  and  temptalna 
the  calendar  seldom  presents  cases  of  a  more  pr 
nature  than  will  occur  in  the  best  ordered  society, 

Effect  must  come  of  cause  ;  the  Irish  temperament 
is  well  known,  is  not  predisposed  to  horrible  or  unnatnr* 
crimes.  We  have  faults  and  errors  enough  to  z^' 
but,  thank  God,  let  our  calumniators  say  what  tlKy 
will,  we  are  not  steeped  in  that  cess-pool  of  hiilf* 
immorality,  in  which  we  regret  to  see  many  of  themsrfwi 
engulphed.  But,  and  the  fact  is  i  neon  trove  rtiblSp 'r 
creditable  state  of  things  is  chiefly  attributable  M  ^ 
blessed  influence  of  our  Ijeloved  Catholic  clergy.  "^ 
it  is  to  their  unflinching  zeal  in  the  suppression  o(>* 
and  the  promotion  of  virtue,  that  we  owe  the  w: 
and  honourable  position  we  maintain  in  the  sc^' 
morality  and  social  order. 

The  character  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  cili"" 
of  Dublin  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  TW* 
is  nowhere  a  more  high-minded  or  gentlemanly  t*' 
than  those  constituting  the  upper  circles  of  sow 
in  the  Irish  capital.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  R^f*^ 
and  Tory,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  practice  of  all"* 
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courtesies  and  refinement?  of  civilised  life.     No  doubt, 

^'  is   to  be  regretted  that  much  sectarianism  exists  in 

Our    metropolis.     The  Protestant  gentry  evince  a  great 

^eal    of  bigotry,  anti-Irelandism,  and  unavailing  hos- 

tility  to  the  rapid  progress  of  nationality  and  Catholicity; 

'^."?»     generally  speaking,  in  their  private  capacity  as 

citL^^ns    and    gentlemen,    they    deserve    the     highest 

^PP>lsuse   of   every   person   of   honest    and   impartial 

^eelixigs. 

^^"t    has  been  made  (need  I  add  unjustly  ?  )  a  reproach 

*^     iTeland,   that  she  has  remained  bound  up  in  the 

cold     chain  of  silence,  whilst  the  voice  of  science  and 

of  1  i  terature  was  echoing  over  the  length  and  breadth 

of  ,^-1]  other  portions  of  the  British  empire.    Speaking  on 

^"^     subject,  Allan  Cunningham,  too,  makes  a  desperate 

l^^ic-*^^   at  the  sleeping  beauty,  and  gravely  tells  us,  that, 

"  ^^'^ith  all  her  eloquence,  feeling,  and  fancy,  Ireland 

c^'^ "tributes  little  to  the  literature  of  the  empire."    This 

cha-^-^e  scarcely  deserves  notice,  much  less  a  lengthened 

^^^"^"^ Nation.      Without  referring  to  the  long  and  bright 

^^^y  of  orators,  and  philosophers,  and  men  of  the 

^^*^^ltest  intellect,  which  Ireland  can  boast,  let  any- 

^'^^^i^  knowing  aught  of  such  matters  look  at  the  glorious 

6^^xy  of  wit  and  intellect  which  at  this  moment  en- 

l^S^X'tens   the   Irish   metropolis,    and   ask   himself   how 

**^      does  Ireland  merit  such  an  accusation.      Without 

8^^ Veering  garlands  from  graves,  without  invading  the 

l^^*^  V  repose  of  our  departed  Griffins,  and  Banims,  and 

M^t.'urins,  and  Otways,  and,  though  last  not  least,  our 

^*^Oved  Davis  ;  let  any  sceptic  ask  himself,  does  a  country 

l^^^ting  such  names  as  Clarence  Mangan,  and  Samuel 

^^^guson,  and  John  Anster,   and    William    Carleton, 

33fV^  Professor  Kane,  deserve  to  be  reproached  as  being 

V^thout  the  pale  of  the  republic  of  intellect,  or  as 

**  having  contributed  nothing  to  the  literature  of  the 

X 
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empire  ?  "  Let  him  look,  too,  at  the  publications  teemi^ 
with  Irish  genius  and  Irish  intellect,  issuing  every  d^ 
from  the  Irish  press  ;   and  let  him  occasionally  pcnl^ 
the   columns   of   the   Dublin   newspapers,  the  Oian^ 
Warder,   or   the   Gieen  Nation,  and  he  will  hesita^^ 
before  he  will  again  set   us   down   as  a  comnwiiu^5^ 
of  ignorant  illiterate  slaves. 

The   Roman   Catholic  is   the  prevailing  religion 
Dublin.     Proably  the  members  of  that  creed  are  in  Htm^ 
ratio  of  three  to  one,  compared   with    the  professoC^ 
of  every  other  form  of  religious  worship  in  that  citjir 
The  great  bulk  of  the  lower  classes  profess  our  hoB-l 
faith,  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  not  only  profess  its  tenct-s: 
but  practice  the  divine  precepts  which  it  inculcat^s^ 
The  Catholic  clergy,  although  not  so  numerous  as  t^n 
spiritual  wants  of  such  a  vast  population  would  lequiKnc 
make  up  by  their  activity  and  untiring  zeal,  the  defecr't 
which  otherwise  might  arise  from  insufficient  numbers 
They   are   exemplary — a   truly  noble   body  of  men   . 
meek,   charitable,   and  unassuming,   yet  evincing  ti«? 
most  sterling  patriotism,   the  most  und5dng  love  of 
liberty    and  nationality,  although  never  omitting  for 
a  moment  the  exercise  of  the  more  important  duties 
of  their  sacred  ministry.     There  are  several  establish- 
ments of  religious  orders,  which  contribute  powerfully 
to  the  dissemination  of  Christian  morality,  as  well  as 
sound  and  useful  literary  instruction.     There  are  also 
several  Catholic  institutions  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
and  the  protection  of  the  penitent  and  the  forsaken. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  Dublin  are  numerous, 
and  in  many  instances  magnificent.      They  are  every 
year  increasing  in  numbers,   yet  hardly  adequate  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  vast  crowds  by  which  they 
are  thronged. 

In    ramijling    through    the    streets   of    Dublin,    one 
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cannot  help  remarking  the  small  number  of  riotous, 
disorderly,  or  drunken  persons  he  will  meet.  In  the 
day  time  you  may  travel  miles  without  seeing  even 
of  this  class,  and  at  night,  those  you  will  meet 
generally  soldiers,  foreign  sailors,  or  persons  of  the 
very  lowest  grade  in  the  community. 

I  have  more  to  add  respecting  Dublin,  but  it  must 
be  deferred  until  a  future  letter. 


LETTER  IV. 

According  to  promise,  I  returned  to  spend  the  evening 
in  Kevin  street.  Mr,  OXoghlen,  like  myself,  had  been 
oa  business  through  town  all  day,  and  had  returned 
only  a  few  minutes  previous  to  my  arrival. 

The  solenm  old  chamber  was  again  lit  up,  the  hos- 
pitable board  again  was  spread,  and  we  spent  the  even- 
ing in  hilarity  and  happiness.  O'Loghlen  was  even  more 
fascinating  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  His  tales 
of  war,  and  romance,  and  old  fairyism,  were  brilliant 
and  exhaustless ;  and  we  were  charmed  by  the  raciness 
of  his  remarks,  and  the  feeling,  and  pathos,  and  natural 
eloquence  of  his  language. 

"  And  now,"  he  said  with  a  smile  ;  *'  after  telling 
you  my  wildest  stories,  and  sini;ing  for  you  some  of  my 
best  old  songs,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  a  return. 
An  Irishman's  motto  is  *  fair  play,'  and  in  the  name  of 
Old  Ireland  and  Daniel  O'Connell  I  board'  my  young 

friend,  Mr. The  Man  in  the  Green  Cloak,  for  a  song 

or  story." 

"  And  justly,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  most  cheerfully  I 
shall  comply  ;  but  if  you  allow  me,  I  think  I  can  promise 

*  An  Irishism,  meaning  to  (lenian<l  or  challenge  imperatively. 
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you  a  greater  treat  than  any  I  could  possibly  prodoce." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  Mrs.  McDonnell  promised  to  let  me  hear  one  ofhec 
fine,  wild  ballads  of  the  olden  time ;  if  it  be  pleasing 
now,  I  shall  call  on  her  to  fulfil  her  engagement." 

Mrs.  M'Donnell  soon  made  her  appearance  in  the 
room.  She  was  a  tall,  venerable  dame ;  her  commanding 
stature  and  fine  dark  eyes  giving  evidence  that  she  was 
once  a  beauty.  She  was,  probably,  seventy  years  of 
age  ;  her  white  hair  was  smoothly  bushed  up  beneath 
a  cap  of  snowy  muslin,  and  her  gown  and  kerchief  weie 
black,  rather  seedy-looking  silk. 

"  Mrs.  M'DonneU,"  I  said ;"  I  fear  you  will  deem 
me  a  troublesome  creditor ;  I  hope  I  do  not  offend  you 
by  claiming  the  favour  you  promised  me  this  morning." 

"  Father  O'Shea  ?  "  said  the  old  woman  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile. 

"  Exactly." 

"  What,"  shouted  O'Loghlen  ;  "  is  it  Father  O'Shea, 
the  Phantom  Priest  of  Glen  Iska  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  woman. 

**  Oh,  by  all  means — let  us  hear  what  you  know  about 
him — it's  many  a  day  since  I  first  heard  the  strange 
story  of  Father  O'Shea,"  returned  O'Loghlen. 

Without  further  parley,  the  old  woman  drank  off  a 
portion  of  a  glass  of  punch  presented  to  her  by  Mr. 
M'Swiney,  and  emitting  a  low  and  prolonged  sigh, 
chauntcd  forth  in  a  somewhat  broken,  but  surpassingly 
pathetic  voice. 

THE  PHANTOM  PRIEST. 

Good  people  aU,  both  great  and  small. 

From  the  Moat  of  Aidscull  to  old  Roscrea* 
Go  cross  your  breasts,  and  cross  your  brow. 

And  pray  for  the  soul  of  Father  O'Shea. 
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Father  O'Shea  was  a  holy  friar, 

When  the  Second  George  held  iron  sway. 

And  he  loved  the  cross,  and  he  died  for  his  creed. 
May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  Father  O'Shea. 

The  mountain  heath  was  his  bed  by  night. 
The  gloomy  glen  was  his  haunt  by  day ; 

For  the  black  blood-hounds  were  aU  on  his  trace. 
And  gaped  for  the  blood  of  Father  O'Shea. 

Yet  Father  CShea  was  no  man's  foe, 
A  kind  poor  soul  he  was,  they  say ; 

And  many  a  heart  in  the  Galtee  hills. 
Would  bleed  to  death  for  Father  O'Shea. 


'Tis  said  when  he  chanted  the  holy  Mass, 

(Blessings  fall  down  on  his  bones  in  the  clay), 

A  bright  red  cross  shone  over  his  head, — 
Such  a  holy  man  was  Father  O'Shea. 

And  when  he  would  make  the  sacred  sign. 

The  ghost  was  laid  and  the  spiteful  fay 
Flew  ofi  on  the  cloud  or  the  midnight  wind 

Such  mighty  power  had  Father  O'Shea. 

Here  the  old  woman  paused.  She  gazed  from  one 
to  another,  as  if  mutely  soliciting  a  moment  respite,  or 
as  if  trying  to  divine  the  feeling  of  her  auditors  respecting 
her  romantic  chaimt. 

"  Go  on,"  said  O'Loghlen  eagerly ;  *'  go  on :  'tis 
strange  that  although  I  am  well  conversant  with  the 
story  of  the  Glen  Iska  Friar,  I  never  before  heard  this 
deeply-interesting  song." 

The  woman  still  was  silent.  "  Plague  on  it,"  she 
at  length  cried ;  *'  I  forget  it — aye,  the  very  best  part 
of  my  ballad, — 'tis  provoking  that  I  must  forget  it  ?  " 
Try  again  I "  cried  O'Loghlen. 


tt 
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"  'Tis  no  use  :  but  T  recollect  it  goes  on  describiflg— 
but  stop  !  Aye  failh  !  here  is  part  of  it.  at  ail  events:— 

'T«iia  Chrislmas  Eve,  and  llie  sigaal  torch 
Was  lit  □□  the  bills  before  dawn  ot  day : 

And  each  man  knew  u-liat  that  ted  Eight  told. 
And  whispered  a  blessing  on  Fathet  CShea. 

And  each  man  seiied  on  his  deugh  alpetn 

And  every  woman  (let  cioak  of  grey, 
And  bent  their  steps  to  the  heath-llialdied  hut. 

Where  the  allai  wa^  laised  by  Fallier  O'Sliea. 

The  tapers  blazed,  and  the  litllE  bdl  rang. 
And  the  Mass  wa5  sun^  before  ilawn  of  day; 

AliJ  young  and  old  bent  down  on  their  Unces. 
To  ask  the  bltssing  of  Father  O'Shea. 

"  Benedkite  I "  cried  the  holy  friar.  ' 

'■  There's  some  one  here,  whose  name  I  won't  sav, 

Who  never  will  look  on  the  sim's  red  faie ;  -  '  , 

OcliJHe .' — who  wai  il  but  Father  O'Shea  i 

The  song  was  hushed  again ;  a  big  bright  tear  stow 
in  the  eye  of  Sibby  M'Donnell  her  utterance,  was  par- 
tially stifled,  and  she  arose  as  if  about  to  quit  U*' 
apartment. 

"  No,  no,  Mrs.  M'Donnell,"  I  said  ;  "  you  must  no' 
go  my  debtor.  I  accept  not  instalments  ;  you  promise'' 
to  give  the  history  of  Father  O'Shca,  and  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  less." 

She  resumed  her  seat  by  the  brilliant  fire,  anottef 
glass  of  punch  was  placed  before  her,  and  she  coughs 
and  hemmed  as  if  about  to  proceed  with  her  subject 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  must  die  on  your  boob. 
I  really  cannot  recollect  the  remainder  of  the  balla^' 
But  this  much  I  can  tell  you,  that  poor  Father  O'Shea  * 
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iccy  was  verified — there  was  one  in  that  con- 
tion  who  never  saw  '  the  sun's  red  face  ' — it  was 
cod  priest  himself,  for  he  was  barbarously  mur- 

that  morning  before  the  sun  peeped  over  the 
tains.*' 
lurdered  ?  " 

.ye,  basely,  treacherously  murdered ;  choked, 
^led,  and  his  body  flung  into  the  dark  waters  of 
h  Iska,  a  deep  lone  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen." 
lot  a  word  of  a  he  in  it,"  said  Nicholas  O'Loghlen, 
borating  the  truth  of  the  old  woman's  strange 
on  :  *'  not  a  word  of  a  lie  in  it :  'tis  as  well  re- 
Dered  as  if  it  happened  but  yesterday.  The  people 
e  Galtee  mountains  will  never  forget  it." 
)readful  times  indeed,  they  must  have  been ; 
ling,  of  course,  to  the  intense  hatred  of  Cathohcity 
Jent  in  those  gloomy  days." 
lye,  indeed,"  answered  Sib  by  M'Donnell ;  '*  but 
gratifying  that  although  Father  O'Slica  was  long 
ictim  of  persecution,  although  he  made  many  a 
w  escape  from  the  Sassenachs  of  Tipperary,  yet 

of  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  his 
er  were  natives  of  Ireland." 
hey  were  Scotch,  weren't  they  ?"  said  O'Loghlen. 
''es,  the  girl  who  sold  him  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
:ame  over  here  with  the  family  of  Squire  Whitacre 
iervant ;  but  the  actual  murderer  was  a  German — 
ficer  in  the  English  army." 
.nd  how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

iliy  you  see,  sir,  this  young  German  was  quartered 
part  of  his  regiment  in  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
ig  acquainted  with  the  family  of  Squire  Whitacre, 
isenach  gentleman  of  the  mountains,  he  became 
quent  visitor  at  his  residence.      One  night,  over 

wine,   the  conversation   happened  to  run  about 
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Popery,  and  the  difficulty  in  rooting  the  Popish  priests, 
especially  Father  O'Shea,  from  Munster. 

**  *  I  wager  you  a  bottle  of  your  best  champagne,* 
said  the  German  ;  '  that  I  will  put  Father  O'Shea,  or 
whatever  you  call  him,  from  eating  Christian's  food 
before  this  day  week— do  you  accept  ? ' 

**  *  Yes, '  cried  several ;  '  ten  to  one  you  lose  your 
bet ;  the  white  hare  of  Glen  Sharragh  never  made  more 
escapes  than  the  same  O'Shea.' 

" '  Aye,  but  the  white  hare  was  foiled  at  last,*  cried 
others. 

"  *  Aye,  and  so  will  be  the  strolling  friar,'  shouted 
the  German. 

"  Well — there  was  no  more  about  it  until  Christmas 
morning  after,  when  the  corpse  was  found  floating  on 
the  waters  of  Lough  Iska — ^it  would  not  sink,  do  you 
see  ?  " 

How  was  it  accomplished  ?  " 
This  Helen  Stewart,  the  Scotch  girl,  some  months 
previously  had  left  the  emplo3mient  of  Squire  Whitacre, 
and  took  refuge  amongst  the  cabins  of  the  glen.  She 
pretended  to  renounce  the  errors  of  the  creed  in  which 
she  was  reared ;  conformed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  hands  of  Father  O'Shea.  By  some 
means  she  became  aware  of  the  wager  laid  by  the 
German  and  knowing  that  the  friar  intended  having 
mass  on  Christmas  eve  in  Glen  Iska,  she  gave  informa- 
tion, and  led  the  murderer  to  the  spot  where  he  per- 
petrated the  dreadful  deed." 

"  Dreadful !    were    the   murderers    punished  ? " 

"  Pshaw !  punished  !  punished  for  the  murder  of  a 
priest  in  the  days  of  George  II. !  No,  no,  yet  the  ven- 
geance of  God  fell  on  the  unfortunate  girl,  for  shortly 
after  she  became  a  maniac,  and  before  that  day  twelve- 
month she  drowned  herself  in  the  pool  of  Lough  Iska." 
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Strange,  indeed !  " 

The  most  strange  circumstance  remains  still  to  be 
ted.  It  is  said  that  on  every  Christmas  eve  from 
I  day  to  this,  a  cross  of  bright  red  fire  glitters  among 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  little  bell  is  heard 
:ing,  and  the  ghost  of  Father  O'Shea  celebrates 
s  in  Glen  Iska." 

That  is  strange,  truly ;  but  who  will  believe  it  ?  " 
Whoever  pleases ;  it  is  said  that  when  Helen 
^art  became  a  Catholic,  the  friar  promised  her 
•^ation,  and  that  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
I,  and  atone  for  her  crime,  he  must  come  to  earth 
:elebrate  the  mass  on  every  Christmas  Eve  until  the 
'  of  judgement." 

But  you  don't  believe  this  part  of  the  story ! — 
;  is  but  old  woman's  gossip,  you  know,  Mrs. 
)onnell." 

Faith  !  I  don't  know.  At  all  events  it's  said  so, 
;  even  the  song — faith !  now  I  remember  more  of  it 
»cords  the  circumstance.      Listen  : 


And  when  the  blessed  Christmas  comes, 
So  the  grey-haired  foUc  of  Glen  Iska  say. 

The  red  cross  shines,  and  men  bless  their  brows, 
For  they  know  it's  the  sign  ol  Father  O'Shea. 


And  every  blessed  Christmas  Eve, 

They  say  so  too, — till  the  judgment  day. 

The  mass  will  be  sung  in  that  lonely  glen. 
And  sung  by  the  lips  ot  Father  O'Shea. 


But  none  may  kneel  at  that  lonely  mass. 

Save  one  who  dwells  in  the  churchyard  clay ; 

And  that  is  the  ghost  of  the  woeful  maid. 
Who  soM  for  gold  poor  Father  O'Shea." 
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The  lay  was  sung,  the  old  woman  glanced  triumphant!) 
around  her,  seemingly  convinced  that  her  story-telling 
powers  must  be  as  agreeable  to  her  auditors  as  tbey 
were  highly  estimated  by  herself,  and  draining  off  ti» 
renmants  of  the  half-cold  punch,  which  still  stood  in 
the  glass,  she  said. 

"  An  Irishman  never  disobliges  the  ladies,  and  thou^ 
I  am  rather  an  old  one,  still  I  claim  the  right  alwajfs 
accorded  to  us  by  our  countr5anen.  Come  now,  sir, 
a  song  or  a  tale — Pll  take  no  apology." 

"  *Tis  my  turn,  certainly,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  the  night 
is  now  far  spent ;  it  is  time  to  retire ;  yet,  if  ever  I  meet 
you  in  the  Galtee  mountains " 

As  I  spoke,  the  midnight  chimes,  from  the  tower  of  the 
old  cathedral  again  poured  their  heavy  eoches  into  the 
chamber,  and  bidding  a  good-night  to  Sibby  M'DonncH- 
and  breathing  a  prayer  for  poor  Father  O'Shea,  I 
retired  to  slumber. 


LETTER    V. 

My  dreams  throughout  the  long  night  were  of  po^' 
Father  O'Shea — now  kneeling  with  the  luckless  Helen 
Stewart's  ghost  at  the  unearthly  Mass  in  Glen  Iska, 
and,  anon,  trying  vainly  to  fly  the  phantom  ol  the 
murdered  friar,  as  I  met  it  wandering  by  moonlight  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  Galtee  mountains.  Even  when  I 
would  awake  from  my  distressing  slumber,  and  hear 
the  whistling  of  the  night  wind  over  the  turrets  of  the 
cathedral  I  could  not  immediately  satisfy  myself  thai  it 
was  not  the  wail  of  the  false  Scottish  girl  imploring  the 
forgiveness  of  her  crime  ;  and  when  I  peered  through 
the  curtains  of  my  bed,  I  was  half  prepared  to  encounter 
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Jtalking  through  the  chamber  into  which  the 
)on  flung  her  pale  and  haggard  radiance, 
rly  hour  in  the  morning  I  was  up  and  dressed, 
a  hasty  breakfast  gladly  resumed  my  tour 
le  city  and  its  beautiful  environs.  I  bent  my 
iTds  Drumcondra,  a  pretty  and  highly  inte- 
lage  about  two  miles  northwards  of  the  city, 
just  said,  this  is  indeed  a  highly  interesting 
)eautiful  spot.  The  chief  object  which  attracts 
Ion  of  the  visitor  is  the  Missionary  College  of 
fSy  recently  established  in  Drumcondra.  The 
;  this  truly  useful  and  CathoUc  institution  is 
:  priests  for  the  Foreign  Missions.  I  am  not 
r  by  whom  the  institution  was  first  projected, 
events  the  plan,  at  the  recommendation  and 
approval  of  that  amiable  and  enlightened 
ost  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  received  the  sanction  of 
1  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  and  the 
enediction  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
h  day  of  February,  1842  ;  and  in  a  short  time 
was  opened  for  the  glorious  purposes  to  which 
devoted  henceforward. 

loble  building,  finely  situated  amid  the  retire- 
seclusion  peculiar  to  the  spot  on  the  northern 
le  river  Tolka.  What  a  queer  world  is  this 
id  what  queer  things  happen  in  it  every  day 
stence  !  But  a  very  few  years  ago,  and  this 
5  the  seat  of — of  whom  ? — guess  ! — John 
kresford,  the  redoubtable  chief  of  the  Dublin 
n,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
2hurch  to  which  the  past  or  present  century 
birth.  John  Claudius  Beresford  !  he  whose 
id  hatred  of  **  Pope  and  Popery,"  procured 
:he  nick  name  of  **  Bloody  Beresford,"  and 
.ociates  and  satellites  were  distinguished  for 
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years  by  the  appellation  of  "  Beresford's  blood-hounds." 
Even  so :   those  parapets  over  which  lately  waved  in  ^ 
the  sea  breeze  the  flame-coloured  flag  of  bigotry  and 
anti-Catholicism,  are  now  surmounted  by  the  Cross,  that 
blessed  emblem  of  peace  and  Christian  love ;  and  those 
old  chambers,  which  so  often  echoed  denunciations  of 
priests  and  Popery,  and  reverberated  to  the  insulting 
music  of  *' the  Boyne  Water,"  and  **  Croppy  Lie  Down," 
now  hear  the  midnight  hymn  of  joy  and  adoration,  and 
every  moment  have  their  atmosphere  laden  with  sighs 
and  aspirations  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  all 
those  who  walk  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
From  those  portals,  whence  lately  issued  periodically 
bands  of  drunken  ignorant  bigots,  breathing  curses  and 
vengeance  on  their  fellow-countrymen,  now  solemnly 
and  stately  proceed  the  gorgeously  vested  priests,  and 
with  their  long  train  of  white-robed  assistants,  chaunting, 
as  in  the  old  days  of  Catholic  sway,  the  entrancing  Ia)'5 
of  the  Catholic  Church.    This  surely  is  a  gratifying  and, 
after  all  our  persecutions  and  struggles,  a  consoling  con- 
sideration.   But  we  must  not  give  way  to  any  arrogant 
cxpiessions  of  triumph.    The  object  of  the  Drumcondra 
College,   and   of   those    who  study   within   its  sacred 
walls,  is  the  dissemination  of  peace  and  brotherly  love 
amongst  all  tribes  and  peoples  ;  therefore,  when  talking 
of  it,  the  *'  small  still  voice  "  suggests  that  we  should  do 
so  in  a  manner  not  savouring  of  triumph  over  our 
adversaries,  or  in  any  way  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  those  who  differ  with  us  in  religious,  or 
political,  or  national  feelings. 

The  college  is  capable  of  acconunodating  two  hundred 
students,  and  at  present  contains  about  sixty,  whose 
education  is  gratuitously  and  efficiently  conducted  by  a 
community  of  clergymen,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Sulpice.     The  course  of  studies  embraa- 
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almost  every  branch  taught  in  the  first-rate  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  including  dogmatic  and  moral  theology, 
Sacred  Scripture,  Hebrew,  ecclesiastical  history,  canon 
law,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  metaph3^ics,  and  ethics, 
rhetoric,  the  belles  kUres,  and  modem  languages.  The 
persons  admitted  are  in  genera]  sons  of  respectable 
farmers,  but  whose  means  are  inadequate  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons  for  the  secular  priesthood.  To  be 
qualified  for  admission  into  this  establishment,  the 
applicants  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  of 
bealthy  constitution,  irreproachable  character,  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  education  to  enter  the  logic  or 
ibetoric  classes,  and  willing  and  resolved  to  proceed  as 
missionaries  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be 
sent  after  their  ordination.  They  must  also  pay  a  sum 
of  £10  annually,  whilst  they  remain  in  college,  and 
produce  testimonials  from  their  bishops  and  parish 
priests  reconmiending  them  as  fit  and  promising  subjects 
for  the  foreign  missions.  "  Fit  and  promising 
subjects !  "  and  where,  let  me  ask,  can  be  found  more 
"  fit  and  promising  "  Catholic  missionaries  than  among 
the  young  men  of  Ireland  ?  The  descendants  of  those 
who  through  centuries  of  gloom,  and  tears,  and  blood, 
grappled  and  struggled  with  the  enemies  of  their  race, 
and  clung  with  a  tenacity  and  a  devotion  almost  super- 
human to  the  unsuUied  old  creed  of  their  ancestors  ; 
these  young  men,  brave,  ardent,  generous,  and 
enthusiastic,  are  indeed  of  all  others  the  most  "  fit  and 
promising "  to  carry  the  cross  and  preach  of  mercy 
and  redemption  and  Christian  peace  to  those  who  know 
Hot  Christ.  For  these  young  Irishmen,  the  burning  sun 
of  the  tropics,  or  the  eternal  snows  of  the  polar  regions, 
have  no  terrors.  Over  their  devoted  heads,  sealed  with 
the  sign  of  salvation,  the  Red  Huron  may  wave  his 
scalping  knife  in  vain.     At  their  breasts,  glowmg  with 
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devotion  to  their  creed,  and  animated  with  the  Ixavery 
aad  enthusiasm  oi  their  race,  the  ferocious  Malay  m 
Tonquin^e  may  level  his  poisoned  iceretl  witbW 
effect.  They  shrink  not :  they  remember  their  missini;  ' 
they  remember  Ireland  and  the  daj-s  of  her  stiileniip, 
and  their  spirit  whispers,  "  Will  you,  in  whose  ram 
flows  the  blood  of  those  martyrs  of  the  Connaught  i)Op 
and  Munster  hills,  will  you  swerve  from  the  glcniaiB 
example  set  by  your  departed  relatives,  or  hiTI  yn 
shrink  from  perils  scarcely  more  terrific  than  ti!« 
which  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  solitudes  of  thar 
own  valle>-9  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  native 
tains  ?" 

Ireland,  my  country !  faithful,  devoted,  Catlute 
old  Ireland  !  how  my  heart  loves  you,  and  how  prcri 
I  grow  in  the  consideration  of  what  a  debt  the  ffoHi 
and  the  human  race  owe  you.  In  daj-s  long 
in  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  you  stus* 
as  a  star  amid  the  darkness  of  the  world,  i'' 
from  your  schools  and  lcnij>les  you  sent  forth  luisi* 
arles,  even  as  now,  scattering  the  blessings  of  religi* 
and  learning,  and  science,  and  civilization,  ffherc* 
they  choose  their  home.  Ireland,  a  glorious  miss* 
was  thine  !  Ireland,  cheer  up !  a  glorious,  a  spkoS 
destiny  still  awaits  you  !  The  day  is  not  far  distant'  " 
you  will  reap  the  reward  of  your  patient  forbcarai* 
your  multiplied  sufferings,  and  your  chivalrous  devoti* 
to  the  creed  which  St.  Patrick  preached  by  yourte 
streams,  and  on  the  summits  of  your  classic  i^' 
and  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  prophecy  ofyW 
tuneful  bard  will  be  accomplished,  when  your  sons "■ 
truly  sing  : 

" thy  winter  is  past, 

And  tlie  hopes  that  lived  through  il 
Hai/f  tlc^soaied  at  last." 
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Drumcondra  church,  and  church-yard,  next  claim 
the  notice  of  the  Irish  tourist,  nay,  indeed  of  every 
Irishman  aJive  to  the  honour  or  credit  of  his  country. 
It  is  a  small,  but  neat  and  convenient  edifice,  very  like 
those  you  will  meet  with  in  many  of  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  and  although  within  half  an  hour's  walk 
of  the  "  ould  parliament  house,"  wearing  as  lonely 
and  tranquil  an  air  as  if  standing  in  the  most  secluded 
districts  of  the  "  Green  Isle."  It  was  raised  early  in 
the  last  century,  by  Marmaduke  Coghill,  chancellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  to  whose  memory  there  is  erected 
a  fine  marble  monument,  by  Scheemaker,  in  the  interior 
of  the  edifice.  Scattered  through  the  churchyard,  amid 
the  long,  rank,  unhealthy-looking  weeds  and  herbage 
peculiar  to  neglected  cemeteries,  are  several  good  monu- 
ments, some  of  them  interesting  ones  :  amongst  the  rest, 
one  to  Thomas  Ryder,  an  actor  of  considerable  eminence 
some  years  ago  in  Dublin.  Here,  too,  on  the  southern 
side,  is  a  fine  tomb  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Captain  Grose,  who  died  in  Dublin,  on  the 
i8th  of  May,  1791,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
lamented  death  was  indeed  a  loss  to  Ireland.  He  had 
arrived  here  just  a  few  days  before  his  demise,  with  an 
intention  of  exploring  the  rich  mine  of  Irish  antiquities 
previously  to  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  plan  of 
his  *'  &)mpilations  on  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain." 
He  had  actually  commenced  his  labours,  and  about 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  the  work  were  written,  when 
death  terminated  his  distinguished  career,  leaving 
the  task  in  the  hands  of  the  conceited,  and  ignorant, 
and  bigoted,  Dr.  Edward  Ledwich,  of  whom  I  shall 
have  to  speak  in  more  than  one  of  my  forthcoming 
letters. 

But  Drumcondra  derives  the  greater  portion  of  its 
modern    interest    from    tho    circumstance    of    its    con- 
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taining  within  its  hallowed  soQ  the  remains  of  one  <' 
Erin's  most  gifted  bards — ^poor  Thomas  Furta*- 
Here,  beneath  a  fine  tomb,  erected  by  that  patriotic 
and  talented  Irishman,  Mr.  James  Hardiman,  of  Gal^yi 
lies  the  departed  poet,  cut  off  in  the  glow  of  manhood 
from  that  country  whose  woes  he  mourned  in  deathkss 
strains,  and  for  whose  honour  and  freedom  he  wooU 
have  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  young  heart's  blooi 
'Tis  indeed,  a  melancholy  reflection — a  melancholy 
one  to  me,  at  all  events. — ^that, 

"  Whilst  villians  ripen  grey  with  time^" 

the  gifted  and  the  inspired  are  often,  I  may  say  gencraDy, 
summoned    from   this   fair   world   before    they  have 
reached  the  meridian  of  life,  or  scarcely  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  of  fame.      Why  is  it  thus? 
are  the  genius  and  temperament  of  such  individuals 
too  subtle  or  too  delicate  for  this  gross  earth,  or  arc  the} 
sent  like  those  nameless  meteors  with  whose  splendour 
we  are  occasionally  dazzled,  but  which  is  after  all  as 
evanescent  as  briJHant  ?      I  am  not  skilled  in  meta- 
physics, yet  perchance  it  requires  little  philosophy  t<^ 
explore  the  cause  of  this  melancholy  fact.     Be  ii  as  i^ 
may,  the  child  of  genius  is  seldom  endowed  with  th^^ 
strength  or  physical  temperament  which  warrants  ^ 
lengthened  existence  in  this  world ;  and  whilst  England  = 
"  red  rose  "  drops  its  scentless  petals  over  the  eaf^^ 
graves  of  her  B>Ton,  and  Chatterton,  and  Keats  af*^ 
Bloomfield,  and  whilst  Caledonia's  thistle  nods  moiir^ 
fully  in  the  highland  breezes  over  the  tomb  of  her  BurP" 
and  her  Fergusson ;  old  Erin's  shamrock. 


"The  chosen  leaf, 
Of  bard  and  chief." 
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droops  over  the  premature  ashes  of — but  no  !      Why 

say   droop  ?   the  shamrock  knows  no  decay.      The  triple 

grs^ss  lives  on  and  blooms,  a  nevei -dying  emblem  of  that 

religion  which  it  typifies,  and  of  the  destiny  of  that  old 

ianci  where  it  springs  green  and  youthful  and  immortal, 

in    all  seasons  and  through  all  time. 

I^ut  though  Ireland's  national  badge,  the  shamrock, 

is  i  raperishable  as  are  her  hopes  of  future  happiness  and 

fam.e,  such  is  not  the  fate  of  many  of  her  most  gifted 

and  faithfid  sons.      Amongst  the  glorious  constellations 

of     cieparted  Iiish  genius,  Thomas  Furlong  occupies  a 

bstilliant,  though  not  well  recognised  position.     He  was 

boxTi  in  that  romantic  district  of  the  County  Wexford, 

called  Scarawalsh,  near  Enniscorthy,  in  or  about  the 

ye^^r  1794.      His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  and 

educated  his  son  for  the  counting-house,  and  put  him 

apj>rentice  to  an  eminent  grocer  in  Dublin.      Here  he 

continued  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  though 

subsequently'  he  left  his  old  master,  and  became  head 

cleric  in  the  extensive  distillery  of  Mr.   Jameson,  where 

"^   continued  to  the  period  of  his  early  death,  which 

^^nt  occured  in  1827,  the  poet  being  then  only  in  hi:> 

tnirty.third  year. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  gifted  Furlong     From 

\  ^^^y  early  age  he  "  lisped  in  numbers  and  wooed 

^^   sacred  nine."       He  was  possessed  of  very    high 

P^tical  powers,  to  which,  added  to  his  indefatigable 

"^^Ustry,  we  may  attribute  his  rapid  elevation  in  the 

^^M  of  letters ;  an  elevation  surprising,  considering 

.      brief  span  of  life  alloted  him,  and  the  uncongenial 

^?^^nistances  in  which  he  was  situated.     His  career, 

v^^Ugh  short,  was  brilliant,  and  his  writings,  whilst 

^^^g  honour  to  his  native  country,  stamp  their  author 

^  a  man  endowed  with  rare  talent — and  bear  the 

• 

impress   of   vigour,   good   sense,   simple   beauty,    and 

Y 
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what   is  better  than   all,   virtue,   and    morality,  and 
patriotism. 

I  could  not  repress  a  tear  as  I  muttered  an  orison 
over  his  tomb,  for  the  eternal  repose  of  his  soul.    Nor 
indeed,    am   I    ashamed   of   the    circumstance;  what 
Irishman,    what   man   animated    with   one  spark   of 
chivalrous    feeling — ^having    one    ray    of     patriotism 
irradiating  his  soul,  could  deny  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  the  poet  of  Scarawalsh  ?     Too  long  have  Irishmen 
been   subject   to   the   humiliating   reproach  of  being 
apathetic  to  the  claims  of  intellect,  and  forgetfnl  of 
their  illustrious  dead.     This  stain  on  our  character,  is, 
however,  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  we  will  have  a  national  literature,  and  no  longer 
neglect    the    claims    of    those    gifted    individiuils  wii-^ 
have  gone  before  us. 

I  bade  farewell  to  the  tomb  of  Furlong,  rc^x?atiii;;. 
as  I  slowly  stepped  over  the  numerous  grass-grown 
graves,  the  following  fine  lines  from  one  of  the  lea>t 
known  of  his  patriotic   and  spirit-stirring   cfiusion?. 


«« 


Who  shall  weep  for  the  slave 

Whose  heart  in  peace  hath  lail'd  him ; 
Who  hath  baftled  the  hoY>es  of  the  high  and  l>rAve. 

And  yielded  when  none  assail'd  him  ? 
Who  is  there  shall  shed  a  tear. 

For  the  cold  and  craven- heart eil ; 
Who  saw  ri^ht  after  ri^ht  still  disappear. 

And  was  calm  as  the  last  departed  ? 
Wlio  beheld  oppression  crowned, 

Without  one  redeeming  endeavour; 
Who  hus:g*d  the  fetters  that  girt  him  round. 

And  stood  stamf>ed  a  wxetch  for  ever. 
Oh  I  who  that  thinks  what  our  land  h:.it.i  been. 

Can  weep  at  the  lot  of  a  soul  so  mean  ?  "  J 


^  The  Fall  of  the  Portuguese. 
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The  country  around  Drumcondra  is  indeed  a  classic 
sf)ot ;  the  land  where  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Delany 
all  resided  at  various  periods  of  their  lives  ;  and  where 
the  poet  Tickell  wrote  many  of  his  best  effusions. 

Glasnevin,  Santry,  Finglas,  and  above  all,  Clontarf, 
the  Marathon  of  Ireland,  are  each  well  deserving  of  a 
separate  notice,  which,  for  the  reasons  detailed  in  previous 
letters,  must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity. 
Before  I  am  done  with  my  "  gleanings,*'  I  hope  to 
revisit  this  charming  region  of  romance  and  picturesque 
beauty ;  when  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  do  it  the 
justice  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled. 

Quitting  Drumcondra 


"  The  smoky  town  was  just  in  siuht/* 

as  poor  Furlong  says ;  and  as  I  strode 

"  Along  Dnimconda  road/* 

I  could  not  help  conjuring  up  the  image  of  that 

"  Ragged  woman,  stooped  and  old ;  ** 

the  wretched  heroine  of  the  same  poet's  simply  beautiful 
and  suggestive  poem  of  "  the  Drunkard."  But  thank 
God,  since  the  Wexford  bard  lived  and  sung,  a  change 
has  come  over  our  peasantry ;  and  had  he  been  now  in 
existence,  he  might  **  stroll  along  Drumcondra  road," 
for  the  length  of  a  midsummer's  day,  and  not  meet  such 
another  degraded  wretch  as  the  worthless  wife  of  John 
M*Cann. 

I  am  again  in  the  heart  of  Dublin,  and  amongst 
other  pleasing  matter,  cannot  help  noticing  the  line 
appearance  of  the  men  forming  the  metropolitian  police 
force.    You  meet  one  of  them  on  his  beat  in  every  street 
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and  lane  of  the  city,  and  certainly,  with  rare  exceptions, 
finer  specimens  of  Adam's  race  you  will  not  find  perhaps 
in  Europe.       Almost  to  a  man  they  are  handsome 
athletic  fellows,  brought  up  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  almost  exclusively  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.     As  you  gaze  on  them  slowly  wending  along 
the  flag-ways,  you  must  feel  proud  of  their  fine  Irish 
appearance,  their  well-ordered  demeanour,  their  codSness 
in  moment  of  trial,  and  the  uniform  politeness  and 
civility  they  evince  to  strangers,  who  may  apply  to  them 
for  instruction  or  protection.     And  if  you  be  an  Irish- 
man,   and    read    in   Irish   history,    particularly    the 
apocryphal  portions  of  Milesian  story,  you  will  probahly, 
some  fine  morning,  walk  into  the  Castle  Yard  or  Kevin 
Street  barracks,  to  see  them  at  drill ;  and  if  you  do  not 
conjure  up  the  shades  of  the  departed,  gigantic  cohorts 
of  Fin  ma  Cool,  there  is  neitlicr  poetry,  nor  enthusiasm, 
nor  Irishism  in  your  soul ;  and  you  are  no  Milesian, 
think  what  you  will  of  your  genealogical  honours. 

But  I  regret  that  there  is  one  class  in  Dublin— and 
numerically  considered,  a  considerable  one,  too— to 
which  I  must  refuse  my  humble  approbation.  It  will 
be  readily  guessed  that  I  allude  to  the  "Dandies" 
— the  cheap  aristocracy  of  our  metropolis,  or,  as  they 
are  more  generally  called,  "  the  Dublin  Jackeens." 
With  these  fellows,  I  confess,  I  am  dis:^usted.  No 
person  loving  his  country',  and  feeling  for  the  credit 
and  good  name  of  Irishmen,  can  feel  otherwise  than 
ashamed  at  the  immense  numbers  of  young,  active, 
and  seemingly  respectable  men  you  will  meet  idling. 
ro:\ming  from  morning  till  night  through  the  strett> 
and  thoroughfares  of  Dublin.  In  other  European 
cities  you  will  not  see  such  a  spectacle,  except  on 
holidays  ;  but  here,  to  use  a  local  phrase,  **  even,'  day 
is  a  Sunday  **  with  the  Jackeens. 
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Now,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing — though,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  more  a  subject  for  regret  than  for  amusement 
— it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  stranger  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour  on  Carlisle  bridge,  when  he  will  see 
more  of  the  idle,  strolling  class,  than  he  could  imagine 
was  contained  in  the  whole  city.  On,  on  they  press, 
with  hats  on  three  hairs,  green  or  red  goggles,  enormous 
whiskers  or  no  whiskers  at  all,  toy  canes,  and  massive 
pinch-beck,  or  mosaic  gold,  or  German  silver  watch- 
guards,  flaunting  across  their  satin  or  seedy  black  cloth 
waistcoats.  On,  on  they  go,  without  any  apparent 
earthly  business,  without  any  motive  but  to  make 
themselves  ridicidous,  and  stigmatize  their  city  as 
the  refuge  of  all  the  idlers,  and  *'  gags,'*  and  lumber  of 
society.  "  Where  on  earth,"  said  a  basket-woman 
from  KUcullen,  who  stood  near  me  at  the  comer  of 
Grafton  Street,  looking,  like  myself,  at  the  crowds  of 
Jackeens  as  they  swept  down  in  the  direction  of  West- 
moreland Street,  *'  where  on  earth  does  all  these  idlers 
get  a  bit  to  eat,  let  alone  the  duds  ?  ^  'Tis  no  wonder 
for  Dublin  to  be  poor,  when  half  its  inhabitants  do 
nothing  from  morning  till  night  but  trapesing  about, 
wearing  and  tattering  the  shoes  ofiE  their  feet, 
and  making  themselves  a  laughing  stock  for  the 
world." 

"  'Tis  ridiculous,  certainly,  my  good  woman,"  I 
replied. 

"  Bad  luck  to  them,"  she  resumed,  "  when  they 
made  gaols  for  criminals  and  poor-houses  for  beggars 
that  did  not  make  some  sort  of  a  crib  to  hide  those 
jackanapeses.  In  troth,  they  want  caging  worse  nor 
the  hyanyas  in  the  zoological  gardens." 

Laughing    at    the    old    lady's    whimsical     remarks, 

*  Duds. — Inferior  or  paltry  clothes. 
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and  recollecting  that  I  should  be  starting  for  hoo^ 
in  the  morning,  I  resumed  my  progress  to  Kevin  Streeti 
to  commence  preparations  for  my  departure. 


LETTER  VI. 

On  my  arrival  at  Mr.  M'Swiney's,  a  letter  was  handed 
me,  clumsily  folded,  and  on  its  huge  red  seal  tbe 
national  device — s,  flaunting  shamrock,  and  supersaibed 
in  a  stiff,  old  fashioned  handwriting. 

"  To  The  Man  in  the  Green  Cloak,  at  Mr.  M'Swine/s, 
Kevin  Street,  or  elsewhere — in  haste." 

"  Whence  comes  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  I  cannot  say,'*  replied  Sibby  McDonnell ;  "a  red- 
headed boy  in  a  corduroy  suit  brought  it  here  an  hour 
ago,  and  told  me  to  deliver  it  the  moment  you  would 
make  your  appearance." 

Tearing  open  the  clumsy  billet,  I  read  as  follows:— 

**  Dear  Sir, — Ould  Nick,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  cannot  by  hook  or  crook  go  to  Kevin  Street 
to-night :  but  as  the  mountain  will  not  stir  a  peg  to 
Mahomet,  he  requests  Mahomet  may  come  to  the 
mountain  ;  or,  in  plainer  language,  he  begs  that  yourself 
and  your  grceji  cloak  may  shew  yourselves  this  evening 
as  early  as  possible  at  the  Churn  Inn,  where  you  will 
meet  good  cheer  and  a  cead  mile  failthc  from  yours 
to  command,  Nicholas  O'Loghlen,  Churn  Inn,  iij 
Thomas  Street." 

"  Good,"  I  said.  "  I  wDl  go ;  it  will  save  me  a  tramp  to 
the  caravan  ollice  in  the  morning.  Besides  I  cannot  tliink 
of  disobliging  such  a  good-natured  old  fellow  as  Nicholas 
O'Loghlen." 

Bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  M'Swiney  and  his  family, 
and  directing  my  parcels  to  be  sent  after  me  to  the 
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^*^iarn  Inn,  I  set  fon\'ard  to  join  my  friend  the  Kilkenny 

^^'"rner ;  it  was  night-fall,  and  as   I   entered  the  house 

^   ^sked    the    pretty  young  woman   at   the   bar,   who 

^^ioices  at  the  euphonious  title  of  Miss  Wogan,  to  shew 

^^   to  Mr.  O'Loghlen's  chamber.      As  I  awaited  her 

r^ply,  a  heavy  tramping  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 

^^^  next  moment  I  felt  my  two  hands  tingling  in  the 

&*asp  of  the  old  gentleman  himself,   and  heard  him 

Pronouncing    that    genuine    cead    mile    failihe,    which 

*^  note  had  promised,  and  which  none  but  an  Irishman 

^^  ^WQ,  and  none  but  an  Irishman  can  appreciate. 

Flinging  off  my  green  cloak  and  hat,  I  ascended  with 

him  to  the  parlour,  of  which  I  shall  say  no  more  by 

way  of  description  than  that  it  was  pretty  much  like  the 

parlours  of  most  third  or  fourth-rate  taverns  in  our 

Irish  cities.      A  huge  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth, 

the  room  was  lit  by  three  or  four  large  candles  in  sconces 

of  bronzed  tin,  and  a  table  was  spread  before  the  fire, 

with  everything  necessary  to  a  comfortable  and  plentiful 

repast.     But  I  perceived  that  Mr.  O'Loghlen  had  not 

awaited    my   arrival      n    solitude.      Two     persons — 

to  me  absolute  strangers — occupied  seats  on  the  hearth. 

One  of  them,  the  elder,  was  complacently  whiffing  a 

tobacco-pipe,  whilst  the  other,  occupying  the  opposite 

seat,  was  intently  perusing  the  columns  of  The  Freeman's 

Journal  of  that  morning.    The  latter  person  arose  and 

saluted    me   respectfully,    as   I  advanced  towards  the 

group ;    but  his  companion  merely  took    his    dhudeen 

from  his  lips,   ejected  an  indeterminate    quantity  of 

saliva  into  the  fire,  viewed  me  a  moment    with  an 

impudent  stare,  replaced  his  pipe,  but  said  nothing. 

Mr.  O'Loghlen  introduced  me  to  his  companions, 
and  them  again  to  me ;  the  elder,  the  tobacco-smoker, 
by  the  name  of  Mr.  Oliver  Wolfe,  from  Old  Leighlin, 
in    the  county  of  Carlow ;   and  the  young  man,   the 
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newspaper  reader,  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Hubert  Magiui«. 
from  Castlegully,  near  Mountrath,  in  the  Queens 
County. 

I  glanced  at  my  new  acquaintances.    Mr.  Wolfe  ws 
a  gaunt,  raw-boned,  dark-visaged  fellow,  about  tilj 
years  of  age,  decently  attired  in  a  brown  surtout,  drab- 
coloured  unmentionables,  whitish  vest,  and  a  neckerchief 
of  black  and  scarlet  plaided  silk.      His  hair  was  ooppeA 
short,  very  grey  and  grizzly,  his  eyes  were  large,  dark, 
and  deeply  set,  his  mouth  and  chin  rather  handsom-!, 
his  nose  large  and  of  that  shape   termed  in  Ireland 
**  Williamite  "  ;  and  on  the  whole,   without  even  r^ 
posing  much  confidence  in  the  theories  of  Lavater,or 
Sturtz,  or  Winckelman,  a  person  would  at  once  set  him 
down  as  a  man  of  strong  mind  ;  stem,  dogged,  vindictix'e 
and  uncompromising. 

Mr.  Maguire  was  a  much  younger  man,  apparently 
scarcely  thirty,  above  the  middle  height,  of  slight 
figure  and,  tliough  not  handsome,  of  very  remarkable 
appearance.  He  wore  a  blue  cloth  frock,  buttoned  a  h 
militaire  to  his  throat,  dark  trousers,  strapjxjd  tightly 
to  very  strong  but  well-polished  boots,  and  around  his 
neck  was  closely  knotted  a  cravat  of  black  and  glossy 
silk.  His  hair  was  thick  and  rough,  very  dark,  but 
more  plentifidly  silvered  with  grey  than  is  usual  with 
men  of  his  years.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  j>enetrating. 
his  forehead  smooth  and  firm,  his  complexion  pale. 
and  altogether,  though  having  none  of  that  puppyL^m 
in  manner  or  address  so  characteristic  of  many  of  our 
Irish  shoneen  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  )'^^ 
it  was  plain  he  had  a  nameless  something  abcut 
him,  which  elevated  him  far  above  the  comnn^n 
herd  in  learning  and  in  conduct.  However  th^t 
may  have  been,  from  the  first  moment  I  set  mv 
eyes   on   him,    I    became    unaccountably    propos50S5.J 


i 
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liis  favour,  and  I  fancied  I  cotdd  trace  in  his  expres- 
i^e  countenance  a  similar  sympathy  towards  myself. 

Do  you  know  what  I  heard,  Mr.  Maguire,  down 
Commarket  this  morning  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wolfe. 

Not  yet,"  was  the  reply. 

A  repeal  warden  was  cashiered  on  Monday  last,  at 
^«  meeting  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  for  what,  will  you 
uess  ?" 

^'I  cannot." 

'  For  pocketing  the  Nation,  ha  !  ha !  but  you  need 
^^  stare  that  way,  I  mean  the  newspaper  of  that  name  ; 
^^  serve  him  right,  for  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
'  ^oiild  neither  lend  the  paper  to  his  brother  repealers, 
^  tell  them  the  news  which  he  collected  from  its 
^rnns." 

ot  a  bad  hint,"  good-humouredly  replied  the 
man,  "  perhaps  I  merit  chastisement,  too,  for 
^^-xrlishly  monopolizing  the  Freeman,**  and  he  reached 
r>5Lper  to  his  companion. 

^^^ot  at  all,"  cried  Wolfe,  "  the  cat  loves  fish,  but 
e  trouble  of  catching  it ;  so  with  me,  I  Uke  a  bit 
"^vs,  yet  have  no  relish  for  reading ;  but  can't  you 
,  man  alive,  what  way  is  the  wind  blowing,  or 
^  colour  is  on  the  world  at  present  ?  " 
^^loomy  enough,"  replied  Hubert  Maguire,  with  a 
^  "  Gloomy  enough  for  the  poor  peasantry  of 
^^^d ;  their  supply  of  food,  scanty  and  wretched  at 
*  imes,  is  every  day  failing,  and  no  prospect  in  view 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  all  their  attendant 
ations." 

'^n  old  song  to  a  new  tune  !  "  sneeringly  replied 

Tigid-looking  Wolfe ;  **  What  does  Dan  O'Connell 

>    or  what  fresh  quackery  does  he  meditate  for  the 

^^"editary    bondsmen  ?  '    ha  !    ha  !    ha  1    poor    man  ! 

•^V    I  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  begging-bag." 
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"  You  have  little  cause  to  feel  anxious  on  that  poinC 
replied  Maguire,  rather  bitterly. 

"  No,  indeed,"  continued  the  other,  "  fools  wiD  be 
fools  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Nothing  can  open  the 
eyes  of  you  Irish ;  fools  and  dolts,  and  whining  thank* 
less  slaves,  as  you  are  and  deserve  to  be." 

"  Deserve  to  be ! "  echoed  Maguire,  his  dark  eyes 
shooting  indignant  defiance  at  his  companion;  "yet 
perhaps  you  call  us  right.  Indeed  we  do  deserve  to 
wear  the  bonds  of  slavery !  we  who  have  the  means  of 
retribution,  fearful  and  just  retribution,  and,  and,— 
why  not  start  up  and  wipe — " 

"  Peace,  you  hot-headed  Celt,"  soothingly  cried 
Nicholas  O'Loghlen,  slapping  the  young  man  lightly 
on  the  shoulder ;  **  Be  calm,  man,  but  in  the  meantime 
will  you,  Mr.  Wolfe,  please  to  tell  us  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  '  You  Irish/  or  do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  yourself  denies  or  repudiates  the  name  of  Irishman?" 

**  You  guessed  it  to  the  letter,"  replied  Wolfe,  "I 
do,  indeed.  I  am  an  Orangeman,  and  of  English 
blood ;  no  Irishman ;  I  despise  them,  the  cringing 
beggarly  slaves !  By  he  who  made  the  horn  spoon, 
if  I  thought  there  was  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  my  body. 
I  would  open  my  veins  and  die  on  the  sod,  like  the 
old  chap  of  whom  I  used  to  read  long  ago  in  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Rome." 

"  Your  father  was  not  so  prodigal  of  his  blood  at 
the  battle  of  Ross,  in  '98  ;  ha  !  ha !  "  cried  O'Loghlen 
with  a  significant  shake  of  the  head.  *'  You  know  my 
meaning,  Mr.  Wolfe — you  had  better  not  provoke '  raiJini: 
for  railing  *  at  all  events  !  "  and  the  old  man  laughtd 
immoderately,  his  mirth  evidently  excited  by  the 
recollection  of  the  incident  to  which  he  alluded. 

A  scowl  of  bitter  ferocity  crossed  the  features  of 
Wolfe ;  his  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  was 
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t  to  reply,  when,  dreading  that  something  un- 

ant  might  occur,  I  interposed. 

Tiends,"  I  said,  "  for  I  hope   I   do  not   intrude 

I  term  you  '  friends,'  angry  discussion  can  avail 
ng.  It  is  too  true  that  in  many  respects 
lien  have  made  themselves  ridiculous,  and  the 
srord  of  Europe  by  their  mean,  cringing  servility 
heir  taskmasters  and  tyrants,  yet  there  are 
J  extenuating  circiunstances  in  existence,  of 
1  we  can  speak  at  another  time.  At  present, 
is  only  hope  that  Providence  may  avert  the 
Iful  scourges  which  seem  to  overshadow  our 
Let  us  all  vie  with  each  other,  as  far  as  cir- 
tances  warrant,  in  mutual  forbearance  and 
.reness,  and  let  us  unite  in  supplications  to  God 
it  an  end  to  the  evils  which  have  long  pressed  on 
common    country.       And    now,  my  friends,   for 

I  will  call  you  so,  I  beg  you  may  drop  this  angry 
ration,  shake  hands,  and  let  us  spend  the  evening — 
irst,  and  perhaps  our  last,  evening  together — in 
ony  and  good  will." 

e  Orangeman's  brow,  a   moment    ago    so   black 
50  boding,  relaxed.      He  looked  deprecatingly  at 
opponent,  Maguire,  who,  with   a   smile,  extended 
and,  saying  in  a  softened  and  conciliatory  tone, 
Ir.  Wolfe,  the  Catholic  creed,  the  creed  of  which 

an  enthusiastic  professor,  repudiates  every  feeling 
-will  to  our  fellow-man.  You  insulted  me  as  an 
man  and  as  a  Catholic,  yet  I  forgive  you.  Give 
le  hand,  man  ;  let  us  forgive  and  forget,  and  be 
is  as  before." 

ey  shook  hands  cordially,  every  sympton  of  party- 
g  and  animosity  vanished.  "  And  now,"  resumed 
lire,  **  whilst  supper  is  getting  ready,  I  will  tell 
a  story  of   my  own   neighbourhood,   which  will 
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prove,  as  far  indeed  as  an  Irish  legend  is  capable  oi 
proving,  that  there  is  some  truth  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  consolation,  in  that  old  national  proverb :' vtei 
times  are  at  the  worst  they're  sure  to  mend!'" 

THE   FAIRY'S  REVENGE. 
{A  Legend  of  Granfs-town  Lough.) 

Some  of  you  here,  probably,  have  never  heard  A 
Grant's-town  Lough :  but  no  matter,  I  will  tell  yott 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  that  will  serve  your  purpose 
and  mine  sufficiently  well  for  the  present.    It  is  situated 
in   the  ancient  parish  of  Aghavoe,  in  the  fanious  old 
region  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  present  Queen's  County.    It  is  not  a  v«y 
large  lake,  nor  yet  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  for  it  is  associated  with  many  a  wild  and 
strange  tale  of  the  horrible,  the  extraordinary,  and  the 
ludicrous,    and  the  story  I  am  now   about  to  relate 
will  be  found  blended  with  each  of  these  features- 
features  so  characteristic  of  most  Irish  legemls. 

In  times  long  ago,  there  was  no  lake  in  Grant's-town. 
but  the  spot  now  buried  beneath  its  blue  waters  was 
a  lovely  and  a  fertile  vale,  decked  in  the  season  with 
daisies,  primroses,  bluebells,  and  all  the  other  wild 
flowers  peculiar  to  Irish  scenery,  and  which  nowhere 
bloom  in  sweeter  luxuriance  than  in  the  rich  plains 
and  sunny  hedge-rows  of  Upper  Ossory.  In  the 
middle  of  the  valley  was  a  beautiful  spring-well, 
whose  waters  gurgled  through  those  flowers  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  in  a  little  babbling  rippling  streain. 
such  a  one  as  a  modern  sentimental  young  miss  (I  dont 
know  were  there  any  blue-stockings  in  those  remote 
a^es  ?  )  would  term  "  a  thread  of  molten  silver,  spun 
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\ty  the  omnipoteot  fingers  of  the  presiding  Deity  of 

>  valley."      At  any  rate,  it  was  a  bonny  well,  that 

1  of  Grant's  town,   and  a  very  deep  well,  too — so 

1  indeed,  that  many  a  one  said  it  had  no  bottom, 

I  all,  at  all  !      But  supposing  it  had  not,  where  was 

S  wonder,  for  it  was  a  fairy  well,  and  everybody  in 

iper  Ossory  said  so. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of  there  stood  on  a  little  mount, 

Irhanging  the  vale,  a  rude  and  ulgy-Iooking  little 

;  and  this  poor  little  hut   was   inhabited   by   a 

old.   and   very   feeble,    and  very  simple-minded 

,  named  Moya  Leagh,  or  Grey  Mary  Slattery. 

J  dwelt  with  her  two  or  three  Uttle  gorsoons,  and 

K  little  girsha — not  her  own  children  indeed,  but  the 

1  of  her  only  daughter,  blooming  Rose  Slattery ; 

t  she  did  not  bloom  at  this  time,  for  she  was  dead 

I  rotten,  and  so  was  her  husband,  in  the  neighbour' 

churchyard   of    Bordal,    over    a    piece  from    the 

IVcll  one  summer  came,  and  brought  with  its  flowers 
"  glories,  hunger,  and  sickness,  and  destitution,  to 
!  poor  people  of  the  country.  There  was  no  such 
'  ig  as  potatoes  in  the  world  at  those  times,  and  the 
I  had  been  blasted,  and  the  swine  and  cattle  had 
Rdied  of  distemper,  and  no  food  could  be  had  for 
s  or  money  in  the  wide  districts  of  Leis  or  Upper 
Hiry.  Green  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  were  greedily  devoured  by  such  as  were  able  to 
devour  them,  and  those  who  were  not,  died  of  hunger 
and  its  deadly  companions,  bloody  flux  and  typhus 
fcx-er. 

One  lovely  evening  in  July,  after  the  red  round  sun 
had  sunk  behind  the  Devil's-Bit  mountains,  poor  Moya 
Leigh  sat  at  her  cabin  door,  her  heart  bursting  with, 
griel  and  her  limbs  trembling  with  hunger,  whilst  the 
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IXXJT  little  orphans  were  cryiDg  around  her.  calling  on 
their  dead  father  and  mother  to  come  Irom  the  gro* 
and  fetch  them  fc»od,  or  take  them  to  them=elvR, 
where  they  would  find  peace  in  the  cold  dark  day  of 
Bordal  churchyard. 

"  Easy,  a  voiir'ieen  ee,"  cried  the  old  wi 

wiping  the  teare  from  e  of  the  youngest  gorecon. 

"  Easy,  asllwre;  who  what  luck's  in  store.    It's 

an  old  saying   '  Wke*  -e  at  the  icorsl.  ikey'U  siinJjr 

n\end'  and  maybe  the  blessed  Virgin  *-OTld 

send  us  some  relief  le  morning." 

Just  as  she  spoke  v  crossed  the  cabin-door— 

she  looked  up  and  .  )ld  hag — the  smaUrsl  and 

queerest-looking  little  he  had  ever  laid  her  cyis 

upon — entered  the  hut,  she  was  crooked  and  wTinklc*!; 
her  hair  was  full  as  grey  as  Moya's  own  :  she  wore  a 
bttle  crimson  cloak,  and  her  head  was  bound  up  in  a 
blood-red  silk  handkerchief,  beneath  which  her  white 
hair  was  tied  as  tight  and  smooth  as  if  she  was  a  bloom- 
ing young  damsel  on  the  look  out  for  a  husband. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,  Hoya  Leagh,"  said  the  strange 
little  hag,  as  she  entered  the  cabin. 

"  Good  evening  kindly,  and  God  save  you,"  replied  Moyi 

'"  Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  porridge,"  repliri 
tlie  hag,  her  little  ugly  features  assuming  an  expressioo 
of  the  most  fiendish  malignity.  "  Keep  your  bieatli. 
for  I  did  not  ask  your  benediction." 

"  I  wish  1  had  porridge,"  answered  Moya ;  "  if  I 
had,  I  could  find  breath  to  cool  it,  besides  l»^thu]| 
a  prayer  for  the  good  of  my  neighboxiis." 

"  Are  you  a  good  neighbour  ?  "  asked  the  stranger 
rather  calmly. 

"  I  always  had  the  name  of  one,"  replied  Moya. 

"  I  want  the  loan  of  a  pot  to  boil  my  supper,"  w- 
tinued  the  hag ;  "  will  you  lend  me  yours." 
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'  With  a  heart  and  a  half,"  rephed  Moya,  "  /  liave 
supfier  to  boil,  and  no  business  of  a  pot.  and  even  if 
lad,  1  would  not  refuse  a  fellow-creature  on  a  pinch." 
"Thank  you,  Moya  T^agh."  said  the  old  dame, 
ting  the  pot,  which  stood  full  of  water  from  the  well, 
'  the  cliildren  to  drink  during  the  night. 
"  May  I  ask  you  where  do  you  live  ?  "  said  Moya. 
It's  queer  that  I  never  saw  your  face  before," 
"  No  matter,"  answered  the  other,  "  your  pot  must 
Dw  borne  safe  and  sound  in  the  morning  ;  and  now,  a 
bd  night,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you,  Moya  Leagh." 
So  saying,  she  took  her  way  from  the  cabin,  warning 
I  imnatcs  not  to  dare  to  look  after  her.  or  she  would 
lasb  the  (»t  into  smithereens,  and  sell  it  for  grissets  ' 
Xarris  Harney,  the  tinker. 

balmy  summer's  night  was  not  long  passing  away. 

poor  Moya  was  up  before  sun-rise,  to  pull  some 

len-wecd  to    boil    for    the    children's    breakfast. 

lut  what  wDl   I   do  for  the  pot  ?"  she  cried,  "  that 

y  old  hag  did  not  bring  it  home,  according  to  promise." 

'*  You  lie,  Moya  Leagh,"  cried  the  well -remembered 

of  the  little  red  woman  outside  the  door. 

in  surprise,  ran  and  opened  the  crazy  old  door, 
d  behold !  what  did  she  find  but  her  pot  full  to  tlie 
im  o(  fine  hot  stirabout  and  a  big  roll  of  yellow  sweet- 
iking  bultter  swimming  in  a  great  hole  in  its  centre. 
"  Glory  on  High,"  shouted  the  overjoyed  Moya. 
Get  up.  children  dears,  and  eat  your  fill.  It's  well  I 
Id  you  last  night  to  trust  in  God  ;  and  I  made  no  botch 
icn  I  said  :  When  limes  are  at  the  worst  they're  sure 
nuttd." 
The  hal(-f;imished    children    scrambled  around   the 

'«7ri<ti-(, — An  Inm  vm*!  (or  mflline  BTessr,  tallnw.  nnd 
uiUiT  siitHtanus.  A  picco  ol  a  broki^n  poi  or  boiler  makes  a 
;,-ooil  giiuet. 
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pot,  and  the  stirabout  and  butter  was  soon,  as  Moya 
herself  remarked,  "  where  the  neighbours'  dogs  ta 
not  smell  to  it,"  That  day  they  were  relieved  ircm 
the  pangs  of  hunger — and  they  were  happy,  pcaaM, 
and  contented. 

Evening  arrived,  and  just  as  the  sun  went  dowti, 
the  little  red  woman  came  again,  took  the  pot.  and 
disappeared  in  the  same  mj'sterious  manner  as  on  tbe 
j^receding  night ;  and  next  morning  the  anxious  and 
restless  and  wonder-stricken  Moya  found  it,  as  bcfoK. 
at  the  threshold,  full  of  the  beautiful  stirabout  and 
golden  butter,  looking  so  tempting  in  the  light  of  that 
glorious  sun,  that  the  biggest  paunched  alderman  of 
our  rottenest  old  corporations  would  not  disdain  a 
nibble  at  it  that  fine  July  morning.  But  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  this  continued  for  several  successive  (lav's. 
and  there  was  not  so  well  fed  or  happy  a  family  as  Mo\*a 
and  her  little  orphans  in  the  broad  kingdom  of  Upp^r 
Ossory. 

One  evening,  the  strange  little  woman— and  '.n 
tit)th  she  was  a  strange  body — came  again  for  the  jx^t. 
**  Moya  Leagh,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  trouMosonie  to 
you,  but  when  this  night  and  to-morrow  night  are  j^jt. 
I  will  trouble  you  no  more,  for  I  am  going  out  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I  got  orders  last  night  to  go,  and  yoo 
must  know  that  when  we  are  commanded  here  or  ther? 
we  must  not  refuse  obedience." 

'*  Oh  murder  !  murder  !  "  cried  Mova,  **  the  cure  i> 
worse  than  the  disorder  :  what  will  become  of  niy?<^-^ 
and  the  grawls,  when  \'ou  go,  and  the  hunger  and  tl^^ 
sickness  still  raging  as  bad  as  ever  all  over  the  country '.  ,. 

''When  times  are  at  the  worst  tJievre  sure  to  movi- 
replied  the  old  hag,  and  taking  up  the  pot  she  strt^"^ 
away. 

'*  Bedad,"   said   Moya,   wiping  her   eyes,    **  she'> 
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ier  body ;  indeed  by  my  soH,  it's  a  fairy  she  is,  and 
hing  else,  and  if  the  cat  went  to  pouiid,  I  will  have 
)eep  after  her  ;  sure  she  can't  have  peepers  at  the 
:k  of  her  skull,  anyhow." 
)0  saying,  she  went  to  the  cabin  door,  looked  after 

retiring  figure  of  the  old  red  woman,  and  you  may 
;ss  her  surprise,  when  she  saw  her  walk  up  to  the 
11,  raise  the  wooden  lid  by  which  it  was  constantly 
ered,  and  descend,  pot  and  all,  into  the  depths 
the  earth  beneath  the  fountain. 
'  Right  again  !  "  shouted  Moya,  clapping  her  hands  in 
tatic  surprise  ;  "  It's  well  I  said  she  was  a  fairy  ;  I 
ays  suspected  it,  and  now  I  know  it." 
"he  next  day  was  one  of  the  most  uneasy  that  poor 
^  had  ever  seen  roll  over  her  head.  The  fairy- 
nan  was  to  visit  her  for  the  last  time,  and  what  on 
th  to  do  for  food  for  herself  and  the  poor  babes, 

could  not  tell, 
tut  Irish  women — heaven  smile  on  the  creatures ! — 

ever  fertile  in  invention,  and  a  happy  thought 
hed  on  the  brain  of  Moya  Leagh;  what  that  thought 
^,  we  shall  see  presently. 

list  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  ugly  face  of  the  red 
:  appeared  again  at  the  door  of  Moya*s  cabin.  "Moya," 

said,  "  I  am  coming  for  the  last  time  to  ask  for  the 
,  I  know  you  won't  refuse  me  now,  no  more  than 


T." 


'  Troth  and  I  won't,"  said  Moya  with  a  tear  in  her 
i ;  "  but  devil  a  drop  of  water  in  the  cabin,  and  I 
^e  no  vessel  in  which  to  fetch  it,  only  the  pot ; 
sit  down,  agrah,  while  I  run  for  a  sup  to  the  well ; 
ivon't  be  as  long  out  as  you'd  be  saying  '  Jack 
binson.'  " 

riie  red  woman  sat  down,  and  Moya  hobbled  off, 
2ii  her  poU  and  fastened  down  the  lid  on  the  well, 

2 
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and  then  crossed  it  with  the  sacred  sign,  "  In  the  naine 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." ' 

"  Now,"  cried  Moya,  "  let  her  get  in  if  she  anli 
she  can't,  which  I  suspect  very  shrewdly— she  mnst 
give  me  a  purse  of  gold  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  a  bag 
of  meal  that  would  load  an  ass,  or  devil  a  nose  of  \sefs 
shall  ever  enter  the  Grant's-town  well." 

*'  Will  you  be  there  all  night  ?  "  cried  the  red  wooin 
peevishly,  as  Moya  delayed  and  figdeted  about  thevdL 

'*  Come  down,"  answered  the  other,  "  the  pot  bherefor 
you  :  ril  not  take  the  water,  for  now  I  recollect,  there's 
enough  in  the  ould  cracked  '  grey-beard '  under  tbe 
dresser." 

The  fairy-woman  came  out,  took  the  pot,  and  vent 
to  the  well,  but  on  coming  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
stooping  to  lift  up  the  Ud,  she  uttered  a  cry,  hoarse 
and  loud  enough  to  shake  the  walls  of  the  old  churdi 
of  Bordal,  although  that  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
vale  of  Grant's-town. 

"  Moya  Leagh  !  Moya  Leagh  !  "  she  shouted,  "  What's 
this  you  done." 

"  Go  light-a-wisp  and  try,"  answered  Moya. 

"  Moya  Leagh,"  she  cried  again,  "  come  raise  this 
lid,  and  let  me  into  the  well,  or  FIl  make  you  rue  the 
day  you  ever  seen  the  red  fairy  of  Grant's-town." 

'*  Devil  a  hough,  *  if  you  come  as  big  from  your 
mammy,  barrin'  you  give  me  meal  enough  for  the 
season,  and  as  much  gold  as  will  put  myself  and  my 
seven  generations  nine  days  march  before  poverty," 
said  Moya. 

2  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  we  arc  chroniclin? 
an  old  legendary  fiction,  which,  however  ludicrous  in  pa^s 
has  surely  its  wild  poetry. 

3  Hough. — A  distance,  supposed  to  be  the  length  of  one's  I"* 
and  thigh. 
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i  that  what  you  say,"  shouted  the  hag.  in  a  voice 
,  matte  thi'  grey  rorks  oi  Shean  hill  leap  from 
\-  foundations. 

fcye  bedad,   a  ckom   ma  chree"   answered  Moya, 
Iprovokingly  unniffled. 

■]  then,"  roared  thp  fairy,  "as  I  cannot  go  into 
rater  the  water  shall  come  to  me  "  ;  and  so  saying, 
hcked  a  white  hair  from  beneath  her  red  skull-cap, 
1  some  words  over  it  in  an  unknown  jargon, 
to  the  air,  and  gave  a  whistle  which  aroused 
>  of  the  silent  valley,  and  the  grey  ruins  of 
k  castle. 

y    a   thundering   sound   was    heard   rushing 

E  well,  the  wooden  hd  flew  into  the  clouds  with 

e ;   immense   volumes   of   silvery  water 

,  from   the   fountain ;  it  over-spread   the  vale, 

d  woman  disappe?  1  ed :     Moya  ran  as  fast  as  her 

'9  could  carry  her  to  the  cabin,  and  dragged 

B  children  to  a  place  of  refuge  ;  the  water  still 

d  forth;  and  next  morning  when  poor  Moya  Leagh 

ned  to  look  after  her  cabin — with  perhaps,  some 

I  hope  of  the  pot  of  stirabout — one  wide  waste 

rs  met  her  gaze,  and  the  lovely  vale  was  then, 

lains  from  that  day  to  this,  entombed  beneath 

Jright  and  waveiess  waters  of  Grant's-town  Lough. 


•X  was  now  announced,  we  all  partook  of  Nicholas 
n"s  hospitahty  ;  we  had  a  merry  evening,  but 
I  saw  and  what  t  heard  must  be  the  subject  of 
!Xt  communication. 
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LETTER   VII. 

First  impressions  are  too  often  erroneons.   Bcta« 
I  was  long  associated  with  Mr.  Oliver  Wolfe,  I  ioand 
that  my  hastily  fonned  judgment  of  his  character  v» 
neither  just  nor  correct.     His  stem  repulsive  counten- 
ance, his  abrupt  manner,  and  the  taunting  bitter  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  party  with  whose  religioos 
and  political  opinion  I  am  identified,  inspired  me  with 
feelings   which,   if   not   altogether   personally  hostik. 
were  little  tempered  by  courtesy  or  forbearance.    I 
wished  to  have  him  ejected  from  the  room,  yet,  as  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  determined  to  preserve  my  inco^,, 
I  felt  unwilling  to  say  anything  which  might  lead  to 
unpleasant  consequences,  or  involve  me  in  any  affair 
}ikely  to  appear  before  the  public  gaze.  I  calculated,  too. 
that  the  copious  potations  of  whiskey  punch  which  he 
now  stowed  away  would  soon  have  their  effects,  either 
in  transporting  him  into  the  realms  of  oblivion,  or  of 
exciting  his  irascible  temper  to  that  degree  of  ruffianism, 
which  would  render  necessary  his  forcible  expulsion, 
by  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  or  some  person  connected 
with  the  "  Churn  Inn." 

But    I    was    disappointed,    pleasantly    disappointed. 
With  all  his  failings,  Mr.  Wolfe  had  many  good  qualities. 
Enthusiastic   for   the  Sassanach !   holding   the   "  mere 
Irish  "   in  the  most  sovereign  contempt ;  looking  on 
Protestantism  as  the  smoothest,  if  not  the  only  road 
to  eternal  bliss,  and  regarding  *'  Popery  "  as  a  burlesque, 
a  degrading  superstition,   a  mockery,  a  delusion,  anvi 
a  snare  ;  still,  on  better  acquaintance,  one  could  not 
help  forgiving  his  error  of  opinions,  nor  withhold  ihf 
meed  of  applause  for  his  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  hi^ 
straightforward  and  unbending  advocacy  of  the  prii^ 
ciples  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     He  was  a  ni:i-  "^ 
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isiderable  information,  too,  and  though  he  refused 
1  and  manners  calmly  or  dispassionately, 
t  was  evident  that,  like  the  great  bulk  of  his  brother 
estaals  in  Ireland,  his  bigotry  and  anti-national 
bdices  were  rather  attributable  to  the  miarepresenta.- 
t  and  evil  counsel  of  selfish  greedy  knaves  than  to 
;  or  inherent  predisposition  to  ill.  Possessing 
^  BJderable  conversational  powei^s,  off-handed,  com- 
municative, and  blending  with  these  traits  a  goodly 
share  oi  vanity,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  romantic 
"  ■"  J  and  wild  superstition,  so  characteristic  of  the 
I  of  his  birth,  Mr.  Wolfe  was  far  from  being  a  dull 
dal,  or  disagreeable  companion. 
rAnd  now,  my  hot-blooded  young  friend,"  said  he, 
iressing  Mr.  Maguire,  and  at  the  same  moment 
enoptj'ing  a  huge  tumbler  of  smoking  punch ;  "  and 
DOW,  permit  me  again  to  express  my  regret  for  so  un- 
intentionally provoking  your  indignation.  I  would  not 
illingly  offend  any  man.  I  hate  "little  wars,'  as 
■  llington  says,  and  had  I  even  no  further  motive,  I 
rt  oiild  fain  conciliate  the  good  will  of  one  who,  like  you, 
a  the  wUl  as  well  as  the  power  to  amuse  and  to 

i  young  man  smiled,  but  did  not  reply. 

t  allow  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Maguire.  that  in 
pinion  your  beautiful  tale  does  not  fully  prove 
ofallibiUty  of  the  proverb  which  it  professes  to 


When  times.  < 
0  mmd" 


■  when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they're 


RThen  the  old  woman  and  the  orphans  were  dying 
t  hunger,  does  not   the   (aiiy's  bounty  prove  the 
i  of  my  proverb  ?  " 
¥es,  Imt  when  the  waters  of  the  fountain  over- 


I.'  I 


, 


f 


me  calamity  fUKin 
whole  population  o 

"  By  Jove,  you're 
not  relate  the  concl 
reminded  me  of  my 

**  And  to  prove  y 
omission    and  to  insi 
penance  I  enjoin  you 
and  in  this  place  rela 
remaining  incident  co 
Grant's-town." 

This  was  uttered  by 
of  tone  and  manner  hi 
eluded  he  burst  into  a  Ic 
humoured  laugh. 

•'  Very  fair,"  returnee 
your  further  satisfactioi 
that  the  tale  originally 
applicable  to  the  pac 
agreeable  altercation  bei 

"  And  glad  I  am  in  i 
at  least  your  old  sayi 
Orangeman,  and  as  he  ! 
his  bosom,  slowly  drew 
pocket  pistol,  and,  stoo| 
its  contents  up  the  cbi»>- 
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■  with  the  vanity  ol  her  sex,  was  anxious  for  a 

■  display  of  her  powers,  and  scarcely  had  the 
5ed  belching  forth  its  horrors,  when  suddenly 
y  whirlwind  sprung  up  from  its  recesses,  swept 

the  newly-created  lake,  rushed  on  mad  pinions 
lirough  the  broad  territories  o£  Fitzpatrick  and  O'Moore, 
|« veiling  and  destroying  houses,  towers,  coVn- fields, 
I  trees  as  it  went  on  its  wild  career." 

>  sign  of  the  limes  mending,"    quietly  remarked 
tWoUe. 

PAfter  the  termination  of  one  day  and  night,  how- 
,  the  storm  was  hushed,  the  skies  of  Ossory  smiled 
wtly  blue  as  ever,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake 
I  so  bright  and  smooth,  that  one  might  see   his 
I  in  them  as  in  a  mirror." 
•Very  good,"  said  Mr,  Wolfe. 
i'On  examination,"  continued  Maguire,  "  the  waters 
k  found  swarming  witli  fine  fishes  of  various  shapes 
I  sizes,  but  all  of  excellent  flavour  and  good  food. 
people   of    the   neighbourhood   caught    them    in 
bdance   and  strange  to  say  their  numbers  suffered 
liminution  until   the  scarce  season  was  gone  by, 
1  all  at  once  they  disappeared,  and  were  never  seen 
kant's-fown  Lough  from  that  day  to  this." 
BVery  strange,  i!  true,"  said  Wolfe, 
■Och.  those  who  saw  those  things  would  kiss  the 
)-book  in  attestation  of  its  truth,"  said  Nicholas 
ighlen  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  go  on,  Mr.  Maguire,  the 
Iter  the  lie  the  better  the  sport." 
At  the  same  time,"  continued  Maguire,  "  immense 
s  of  strange  fowls  made  their  entrance  into  every 
net  of  leix  and  Ossory,  driven  of  course  from  thn 
realms  of  fairy  land  by  that  fairy  tempest  which  sprung 
u!>  at  the  s[>ell  of  the  red  hag  of  the  fountain.     These 
birds  were  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen,  their  plumage 
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of  red  green,  blue,  gold — every  colour  of  the  r^\»«t 
and  their  flesh  was  found  the  best  and  sweetest  cvcf 
tasted.      And  then  they  were  so  tame,  that  tbcy  not 
only  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  alive,  but  actually 
flew  into  the  very  houses  of  the  people ;  and  like  the 
fishes  of  the  lake,  seemed  rather  to  increase  in  numbos 
and  excellence,  until  Providence  revisited  with  plenty 
the  rich  fields  of    Leix    and   Ossory,  when  they  (fe 
appeared,  and  never  were  heard  of  after.    The  plague, 
too,  vanished.    That  fierce  storm  cleared  the  atmosphere, 
and  llux  and  fever,  the  fiends  of  disease,  walked  away 
hand  in  hand  with  the  spectral  demon  of  famine,  and 
from  that  hour  to  this  the  plains  of  old  Ossory  are 
proverbial  for  wealth  and  abundance." 

"  Times  certainly  were  bad  enough  in  Ossory,"  said 
Nicholas  O'Loglilen,  "  and  well,  indeed,  Blr.  Magnire's 
story  proves  the  truth  of  his  favourite  adage:  eh  I 
Mr.  Wolfe,  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Not,"  replied  the  Orangeman,  "  until  I  relate  a 
little  tale  of  my  own.  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Maguire,  for  his 
amusing  legend,  but  I  owe  it  doubly  to  my  own 
character ;  I  hope  therefore  you  will  listen  to  the  strange 
story  I  am  about  to  tell,  which  by  the  way  is  strictly 
true  in  every  incident  and  not  only  actually  occiured,  but 
occurred  to  my  own  respected  father." 

"  But,"  said  O'Loghlen,  "  I  do  not  understand  you 
when  you  say  the  revelations  you  arc  about  to  make 
are  necessary  to  the    preservation  of  your  good  name." 

'*  With  some  of  the  persons  present  it  is  absolutely 
so,"  returned  the  other,  **  though  certainly  not  so  much 
so  to  me  as  to  my  departed  father.  You,  Mr.  O'Loghlon. 
just  now  alluded  to  that  person,  and  to  a  certain  incident 
connected  with  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  in  which  he  was 
irnplicated.  Your  insinuation  would  appear  to  make 
him  a   poltroon,    or   worse ;    the    frets    I    now  shalli 
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^ih.  your  permission,  state,  and  whilst  amusing  the 
steners  and  beguiling  the  hour,  shall,  I  hope,  remove 
onx  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen,  whatever  erroneous 
ipr^ssions  your  observations  would  convey.  Gentle- 
■^»     «ire  you  disposed  to  hear  my  taJe  ?  " 

^tTes,  yes,  with  much  pleasure,  go  on,  go  on,"  was 

'•-i:iianimous  reply. 
'    ^miie  of  gratification  for  a  moment  lit  up  his  stern 
res,  and  after  a  pause  and  a  renewal  of  his  acquain- 
with  the  punch  tumbler,  he  went  on : — 


THE   ORANGEMAN'S   TALE. 
{A  reminiscence  of  1798.) 


[ 


father  was  a  Wexford  man,  and  his  paternal  home 
'  ^^n  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  near  its  confluence 
•^  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
^  '^mined  towers  of  Caisleen-na-BlaheeJ  His  fore- 
AjXi^j5  dwelt  there  for  generations,  and  although  rigid 
^tot.^stants  and  living  amongst  an  almost  exclusively 
^^^an  Catholic  people,  they  never  quaiTelled  with 
tneir  neighbours,  nor  suffered  persecution  or  insult  on 
^^^unt  of  their  religious  or  political  opinions. 

Shortly  before  the  fatal  year  of  1798,  my  father, 
^ho  was  as  strapping  and  handsome  a  young  fellow 
^  one  would  meet  in  a  day's  walk,  got  over  head  and 
^rs  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
^^med  Marcus  Sinnott ;  by  all  accounts,  the  equals  of 
^ary  Sinnott,  for  grace  and  innocence  and  beauty, 
^uld  not  be  found  from  Mizen  Head  to  the  tower  of 
iook  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  for  her  to  have  lovers  in 

>  Caisleen-na-Blahee. — The     Buttcr-milk     Castle.         How     this 
Ul  pile  acquired  this  somewhat  absurd  name,  I  cannot  learn. 
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abundance,  and  so  she  had,  but  of  all  who  wluspend 
tlieir  soft  nonsense  in  her  ear,  none  was  so  watnily 
hearkened  to,  as  the  young  handsome  Protestant. 
I^ncclol  Wolfe. 

Whoever  it  was  that  said  "  the  course  of  true  low 
never  did  run  smooth  "  spoke  truly ;  and  so  it  was  va& 
my  father  and  the  lovely  Popish  maiden.  Her  titho 
and  two  brothers  were  fierce  and  impracticable  revolu- 
tionists, doggedly  attached  to  their  creed,  proud,  too, 
of  their  family  and  name — for  the  Sinnotts  long  held 
those  rich  broad  acres  on  t!ie  silver  Siiir  ;  and  their  dsn 
was  as  strong  and  vindictive  as  they  were  nuraeroB. 
"  By  the  Virgin,"  Marcus  Sinnott  would  vodferatt, 
"  I  would  rather  dig  my  daughter's  grave  in  Kilclashan 
and  hear  old  Cauth'cen  Dempsey  sing  the  Caoine '  ovtt 
her  boord  than  see  her  tied  to  Lanty  Wolfe,  « 
any  other  yellow  belly  of  the  Coun^  Wexfoti 
Moses  Devereux  shall  have  her,  and  nobody  else,  (or 
Mosey  is  a  clean  boy,  and  a  good  boy ;  his  faction  is  u 
strong,  and  his  family  came  as  well  as  my  own  ;  besides, 
he  is  well  to  do  in  Mis  world,  and  likely  to  do  well  in 
the  next,  for  he  is  one  of  the  right  sort,  and  his  uncle. 
Father  Tom  Keating,  is  rector  of  one  of  the  best 
parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns." 

With  all  these  advantages.  Mosey  Devereux  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  my  father,  but  "  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady,"  "  the  more  danger  the  more  honour,"  anil 
these  two  old  sayings  supported  his  spirits,  and,  as  hs 
was  bold  and  enterprising,  he  was  more  than  able  to 
cope  with  Devereux,  notwithstanding  his  many  a^" 
vantages,  and  the  high  position  he  maintained  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  maiden's  family. 

*  Caoitu. — The  dirge  sung  over  the  dead  in  Ireland.  ^^ 
word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  "ciiia,"  pronounced  "  Iw*"-' 
which  signifies  "  weeping,  with  dapping  of  bands." 
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On  the  other  hand,  my  father's  people  were  as  much 
averse  to  the  matter  as  the  friends  of  Mary  Sinnott. 
Oh,  no,  indeed !  none  of  the  brave  old  Cromwellian 
Wolfes  ever  humbled  themselves  by  intermarriage 
with  a  papist !  there  was  not  a  drop  of  Popish  blood 
in  their  veins !  they  would  be  disgraced  by  an  alliance 
with  Jacobites  and  traitors !  nothing  good  could  come 
of  it,  and  old  Hans  Wolfe  would  sooner  make  a  target 
of  his  son's  body,  to  blaze  at  some  12th  of  July  or  other, 
than  see  him  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  rebel  and  a 
croppy,  and  a  slave  of  the  Anti-christ  of  Rome. 

However,  the  young  people  themselves  knew  better. 
They  were  little  disposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  bigotry, 
or  listen  to  the  prudential  counsels  of  their  respective 
families.  What  was  it  to  Mary  Sinnott  if  her  sweet- 
heart's great-grand-sire  wiped  his  bloody  feet  in  the 
banner  of  the  Stuarts  at  Aughrim.  "  And  sure,"  the 
doating  Lanty  would  say,  "  And  sure  the  sweet  girl's 
cheek  is  not  less  rosy,  or  her  noble  brow  less  white  for 
being  sprinkled  with  holy  water  every  Sunday  in  the 
chapel  of  Kilclashan.  God  never  makes  such  as  Mary 
Sinnott  to  damn  them,  and  even  if  I  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  deep  pit,  I  could  not  wish  for  better  company. 
I  wiU  see  her,  and  court  her  as  long  as  it  is  her  pleasure." 
And  he  kept  his  word,  for  they  met  constantly,  and  on 
the  fine  stmny  evenings,  as  they  roamed,  arm  in  arm, 
by  the  silver  Suir,  every  one  said  that  a  nobler  couple 
never  trod  its  banks. 

Affairs  stood  thus  with  our  lovers,  when  late  in  May, 
1798,  the  flame  of  insurrection  crept  into  Wexford, 
and  quickly  blazed  forth  in  unexampled  fury  through 
every  portion  of  that  secluded  and  hitherto  traiAquil 
county.  Young  and  old,  greyhaired  age  and  bounding 
boyhood,  mounted  the  green  insignia,  seized  the  pike 
or    musket,    and   rushed   enthusiastically   to   join   the 


i 
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standard  of  insurrection.  Among  the  foremost  ^rcnt 
Marcus  Sinnott  and  his  two  boys,  and  by  all  account 
three  braver  men  never  poised  a  pike,  or  shouted  defiance 
to  the  Saxon. 

Originally  that  fatal  outbreak  wore  nothing  of  a 
religious  or  sectarian  hue.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was 
principally  hatched  and  fomented  by  Presbyterians 
and  Protestants,  and  thousands  of  them  were  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  existence. 
But  owing  to  causes  to  which  I  will  not  now  recur,  they 
graduaUy  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  at  the  period 
to  which  I  have  just  now  referred,  the  insurrection  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  island,  and  those  actively  engaged 
in  it  were  almost  exclusively  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed. 

*'  You  all  have  heard  of  Oulart-hill." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Hubert  Maguire  eagerly.  "  Yes. 
On  Oulart-hill  the  green  flag  waved  in  triumph,  and 
had  the  brave  men  who  annihilated  the  king's  troops 
there  been  as  wise  as  they  were  heroic  ;  had  they  heads 
to  devise,  as  they  had  hands  to  do,  the  bugle-blast  of 
victory  on  Oulart  would  re-echo  from  Bunclody  to  the 
Bann,  and  Ireland,  to-day,  need  not  blush  to  see  the 
union-jack  floating  from  the  summit  of  Dublin  Castle." 

"  We  will  not  stop  now  to  discuss  that  point," 
resumed  Wolfe,  "  But,  aye  or  no,  our  lovers,  the  evening 
before  the  action  on  Oulart,  had  a  meeting  beneath 
the  lonely  shadows  of  Caialeen-na-Blahee, 

"  One  word  is  as  good  as  one  thousand.  Lanty. " 
said  Mary  Sinnott.  *'  I  have  but  a  word  to  say,  and 
that  is  :  now,  at  all  events,  /  will  not  be  your  wife.'' 

Her  companion  was  mute. 

"  Lanty  Wolfe,"  she  resumed,  "  You  know  my  father 
and  two  brothers  are  with  the  mob  on  Oulart-hill  to- 
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night ;  to-morrow  night  may  see  them  in  their  bloody 
shrouds,  may  see  our  fire-side  reeking  with  human  gore, 
our  roof- tree  in  blazes,  my  mother  a  widow,  and  myself 
an  orphan — a  ruined  orphan  ;  and  do  you,  I  say,  think 
I  can  listen  to  your  proposals  at  such  an  hour  ?  " 

*'  Fly,  I  say,'*  continued  her  lover,  *'  Come,  whilst 
yet  you  may.  To-morrow  will  see  that  rebel  host 
scattered  like  autumn's  leaves  before  the  winds  of 
November,  and  ruin  and  rapine  will  devastate  the 
land.  Then  come,  I  say,  again,  come  to  old  Father 
Esmonde ;  he  will  not  hesitate  to  make  us  one  ;  or,  t/ 
he  hesitates  ** — here  he  opened  his  white  frieze  trusty, 
and  displayed  a  leather  belt  aroimd  his  waist,  in  which 
were  stuck  three  or  four  huge  pistols  and  a  glittering 
dirk. 

The  girl  trembled. 

"  Come,  my  own  sweet  Mary,  I  will  be  your  husband, 
your  guide,  your  protector — come,  I  will  be  all  those 
to  you  within  this  hour." 

The  girl  stiU  was  dumb.  Her  ashy  lips  moved  as  if 
in  prayer,  and  she  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  up  to  the 
starry  heavens. 

"  Come  on,  Mary,"  again  urged  her  lover ;  "  The 
moon  is  setting.  See  those  bright  stars,  how  merrily 
they  twinkle   as  if  telling  of  peace  and  love " 

"  Aye  in  happier  worlds  than  this,"  cried  the  girl. 
"  Alas !  how  many  a  gallant  heart  shall  pour  forth  its 
hot  young  blood  before  that  blessed  moon  shall  shine 
again  on  Oulart.  Oh,  God  of  mercy  and  of  compassion, 
look  down  on  me  to-night,  and  do  not  leave  me  in  such 
a  world  as  this  friendless  and  unprotected." 

"  Be  advised  by  me,"  again  said  the  young  loyalist. 
**  I  can  be  your  safeguard  :  a  better  one  than  your  stern 
old  father,  yoiu*  hot-brained  brothers,  or  even  the  gay 
and  curly-haired  Mosey  Devereux." 
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"  Mosey  Devcreux  is  a  gallant  boy,"  said  the  girl 
"He  is  on  the  hill  too,  and  if  he  die,  I  shall  weep  tis 
fall.  But  haikce  !  I^nty  Wolfe,  I  am  already  too  long 
delaying ;  let  me  go  on  my  melancholy  errand." 

"  And  where,  my  dear  Mary,  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  the  bivouac  to  kiss  my  brothers,  and  beg  my 
father's  blessing  before  they  die.  My  mother  wishes 
me  to  go,  and  convey  to  them  her  best  blessing,  and 
her  warmest  love." 

"  You  shall  not  go  alone,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  shall  accompany  you  to  the  croppy  camp." 

"  What  if  my  father  or  brothers  should  meet  you," 
said  the  girl,  in  a  half-alarmed,  half-bantering  tone, 
"  If  they  do,  they  will  riddle  your  carcase  with  thdr 
pikes." 

**  Aye,  and  probably  give  my  head  as  a  token  of 
friendship  to  Mosey  Devereux,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
dark  and  sullen  smile  ;  "  but  no  matter,  the  mere 
danger  the  more  honour,  I  will  go  if  you  permit  me." 

They  went ;  but  I  will  not  delay  at  the  bivouac  fire : 
I  merely  say  that  the  maiden  was  guarded  to  her  home 
by  an  escort  from  the  hill ;  but  poor  Wolfe  did  not 
return  that  night,  nor  for  many  a  night  after,  for  he 
was  captured  by  a  picquet  from  Oulart  camp  and 
forced  to  carry  a  pike  in  the  insurgent  host,  and  to 
share  in  all  dangers  and  privations  of  the  times.  And 
certainly  a  brave  auxiliary  had  that  wild  host  in  Lancelot 
Wolfe.  Whether  it  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
father  and  brothers  of  his  mistress,  or  whether  he  became 
desperate  by  his  compulsory  adherence  to  the  insurgent 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  during  these  bloody  da\'s..  not 
one  of  all  those  numerous  hordes  of  rebels  evinced  more 
hardihood  in  the  fray,  more  joy  in  victory,  or  more 
patient  resignation  in  defeat,  than  did  the  fierce  young 
Orangeman.    Fatal  was  his  rush  on  yeoman  and  dragoon. 
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Ion  the  hill  of  Oulart.  the  morning  after  his  capture, 

'(  than  one  or  half-a-dozen  of  the  luckless  North 

itia  died  on  the  point  of  his  blood-clotted  pike. 

annot  wait  now  to  review  the  subsequent  events 

;  stormy  weeks,  nor  to  notice  the  fluctuating 

5  of  the  belligerents.       'Tis  enough  to  say,  that 

r  never  flinched  from  his  associates,  but  shared 

(leir  sufferings,    fought    in   every   action,    and 

f  was,  unwearied  and  unscathed,  among  the  fore- 

if  the  insurgent  force  that  marched  upon  New  Ross, 

ify  poor  father,  God  rest  his  soul !  was  there  too." 

Nicholas  O'Loghlen,  with  a  sigh,  whilst  a  tear  rolled 

*   vij  his  flushed  cheek.  "  but,"  he  added,  "  but 

tught  and  bled  there." 

I  would  my  father   have  done,"  replied  Wolfe, 

any  other  than   the  truculent   Patrick   Kelly' 

I  deputed  to  lead  the  attack  upon  New  Ross.     But 

V  the  affair  assuming  an  exclusively  religious, 

f  complexion,  he  became  disgusted.      He  could 

[ht  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  whose  war-cry 

)  mercy  to  the  heretic  '  ;   he  repented  having 

i  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  so  long ;  he  thought  of 

,  of  his  kindred,  and  his  creed,  and  that  night 

a — a — a  deserter." 

i  thought  he  was  something  even  worse  than  a 
ray,"  said  O'Loghlen,  in  a  tone  of  taunting  bitter- 
"  but  no  matter  now,  go  on." 
Tioever  would  say  so,"  retorted  Wolfe  hotly,  "  I 
.  not  hesitate  to  call  him  liar.  My  father,  no 
,  for  tlje  reasons  I  have  stated,  became  a  deserter, 
;  was  not  a  coward,  nor  a  traitor,  nor  a  stag," 

e  altacic  on  New  Rosa  was  led  by  an  enlhusiaslic  young 
1  Catholic  genllpman,  named  Patrick  KcUy.  He  was 
•laring,  ferDcioiis,  and  perlormed  personajly  prodigifs 
nir  in  that  bloody  en^agemetil. 
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••  No  more.**  cried  O'Loghlen,  impatiently  waving 
his  hand,  *'  go  on.  Some  here  wait  anxiously  for  tlx 
conclusion  of  your  interesting  tale." 

The  story-teller  seemed  to  hear  not  0*Loghlen's 
speech.  His  countenance  had  undergone  a  fearfol 
chans^e :  his  colour  fled  and  returned  momentarily; 
his  mouth  was  distorted ;  his  c\'es  flashed  as  if  with 
Are ;  and.  for  some  moments,  his  utterance  became 
choked.  At  length,  drawing  forth  a  bright  orange  silk 
handkerchief,  emblazoned  with  a  bust  of  *'  old  Glencoe," 
dirks  and  muskets,  in  saltier,  holy  bibles,  and  several 
other  devices  and  mottoes  emblematic  and  suggestive  o( 
iiltra-lo\'alty,  alias  Orangeism,  he  mped  his  baniiqg 
brow,  and  again  went  on  : 

My  father  flung  away  his  pike  and  fled.  The  moon 
was  not  up,  and  there  was  no  light,  save  the  unsteady, 
melancholy  glare  of  the  camp-fires  on  Mountgarret  hfll. 
which  overhangs  New  Ross.  It  was  a  silent  hour,  too: 
no  sound  striking  on  the  ear,  except  occasionally  the 
lierce  yelling  of  the  half-drunken  hordes  which  encircled 
those  fires,  or  the  mellow  tones  of  the  rebel  bugles 
>ounding  signals  to  the  outposts  ;  or  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  the  clatter  of  troops  of  the  King's  cavalry,  which, 
in  the  distance,  j-atrolled  the  more  frequented  thorough- 
faros  of  the  champaign  country  around.  Stealthily,  the 
fugitive  pursued  his  dangerous  way,  escaping  from 
vidette,  picket,  and  sentinel,  until  he  got  clear  of  the 
(ground  occupied  by  the  insurgent  forces.  He  then 
paused  to  take  breath  and  reconnoitre.  It  was  a  moment 
of  bitter  retrosj-ject.  With  his  own  party,  he  \va<  an 
outcast,  a  reniLrade,  and  a  turncoat ;  whilst,  with  hJ> 
late  associates,  he  must  stand  in  the  light  of  a  traitor. 
a  coward,  ami  a  "  stag."  '*  What  on  earth.*'  he  cru-l 
in  a^ony,  *  am  I  to  do  ?  or  whither  will  I  fioe  ?  "  Ht 
paused    again,  and    his   heart,  amid  all  its  emotion?. 
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answered,  **  Go,  bid  a  last  adieu  to  Mary  Sinnott,  the 
cause  of  all  your  calamities  and  all  your  pain." 

He  resumed  his  flight,  and  travelled  without  molesta- 
tion until  he  arrived  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which 
overhangs  Caisleen-na-Blahee,  not  far  from  which  was 
his  own  once  happy  home,  with  the  residence  of  Mary 
Sinnott  a  little  lower  down  the  river.  Here  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  and  no  sound  met  his  ear  but  the  cawing 
of  the  carrion-crow  in  the  crannies  of  the  old  castle, 
or  the  dull  murmur  of  the  Suir  which  rolled  beneath 
its  gloomy  towers.  He  gazed  anxiously  in  the  direction 
of  his  father's  dwelling,  and  then  turned  towards  that 
of  Marcus  Sinnott.  But  '*  Oh  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  what 
is  that  I  see  ?  fire,  fire,  devouring  fire  !  and  oh  !  that  wild 
3^  of  misery, — perhaps  the  death-wail,  or  worse,  of 
my  charming  Mary  Sinnott."  He  rushed  forward :  he 
had  not  more  than  a  mile  to  go,  but  ere  he  reached  the 
scene  of  desolation,  the  deed  of  blood  was  done ;  the 
comfortable  dwelling-house  of  Sinnott  was  in  ashes, 
and  stretched  on  a  dung-heap  in  the  yard  behind,  lay 
the  bloody  form  of  Mosey  Devereux,  in  the  last  con- 
vulsive pangs  of  death,  his  head  reclining  in  the  blood- 
stained lap  of  Mary  Sinnott,  whilst  over  him  stood, 
pale  and  trembling,  with  stole  and  breviary,  the  old 
priest  of  the  parish — the  Reverend  Father  Esmonde. 

"  Father  Esmonde,  Father  Esmonde,  what  is  this 
I  see  ?  "  shouted  the  fugitive,  as  breathless,  and  almost 
exhausted,  he  gazed  on  the  horrid  scene. 

But  Father  Esmonde  was  too  intensely  occupied, 
in  the  performances  of  the  last  sad  offices  for  the  dying 
croppy,  to  hear  or  attend  to  his  interrogatories. 

**  Oh,  Mary  Sinnott,"  he  cried,  *'  for  God*a  sake  tejl 
me  all.  How  is  this  ?  What  has  come  over  you? 
or   are   you   safe   from   the    brutality   of   the   ruffian 

soldiers?" 

«  A 


"■°'<-<l  lis  Ji„ 

^      begone,  tra 
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of  swords  and  martial  array,  was  now  heard  amid  the 
crackling  of  the  burning  pile,  and  in  a  moment  after 
their  helmets  and  accoutrements  were  seen,  gleaming 
in  the  red  hght  of  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen  from 
the  billows  of  St.  George's  Channel. 

With  a  low  scream,  the  maiden  fled.  The  old 
priest  gave  his  benediction  to  the  wretched  Clara 
Sinnott,  and  removed  from  the  agonizing  scene  as  fast 
as  his  age  and  trembling  limbs  could  carry  him  ;  whilst 
Lanty  Wolfe,  scarce  knowing  whether  he  had  gazed  on 
the  awful  reality  or  laboured  through  the  horrors  of 
some  hideous  dream,  followed  a  route  opposite  to  that 
by  which  the  cavalry  were  now  approaching. 

Here  the  speaker  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  exhaustion.  He  paused ;  the  Orange  handkerchief  was 
again  in  requisition ;  and  he  gazed  furtively  from  one 
to  another  of  his  companions. 

Mr.  0'lx)ghlen  replenished  the  punch  jug ;  again 
the  story-teller's  glass  sparkled  high  and  brightly  ;  and, 
as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  O'Loghlen  bent  his  head  to 
mine  and  whispered. 

A  figure  entered  the  room  :  it  was  that  of  a  man  above 
the  middle  height,  and  having  his  features  concealed 
in  a  mask.  On  his  head  was  a  cap  of  ancient  Milesian 
shape.  It  was  of  green  velvet,  ornamented  with  stars 
of  white  pearl,  and  wreathed  with  shamrocks  of  green 
and  gold.  Over  his  shoulder  fell  a  mantle  of  green 
cloth  ;  around  his  waist  was  a  sash  of  white  and  green 
silk,  from  which  hung  a  rapier,  or  sword,  pretty  long 
and  highly  polished.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small 
but  elegant  harp,  of  the  old  Irish  form  ;  and  as  he 
approached  the  table,  with  slow  but  firm  tread,  his 
half-warlike,  half-bardic  ap]:>earance,  carried  the  spec- 
tators back  to  the  days  of  old  song  and  chivalry. 
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"  When  lialachi  wore  the  coOar  of  gold 
Which  he  won  firom  the  pioud  invader," 

The  enthusiastic  O'Loghlen  raised  a  yell  of  edta- 
tion,  as  he  gazed  on  the  strange  figure ;  whilst  tbe 
equally  chivalrous  Hubert  Maguire  echoed  the  shoal 
The  Orangeman  placed  his  half  emptied  glass  od  tbe 
table,  and  without  betraying  any  other  emotion  than 
curiosity,  gazed  silently  on  the  costume  and  eqaifnaents 
of  the  stranger. 

The  man  in  green  made  a  signal  for  attention ;  then 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  centre  of  the  room  he  sat  down, 
ran  his  fingers  over  the  wire  strings  of  the  harp.  and. 
in  a  loud,  bold,  and  not  unmusical  voice,  trolled  fortli 
the  following  allegoric  chaunt : 

MY  CLOAK  OF  GREEN. 

Air.— TAtf  White  Cockade. 

Hurrah!  hurrah! 

For  my  own  dear  West 
Hurrah  for  the  land 

That  my  heart  loves  bestl 
Hurrah  for  my  harp ! 

Hurrah  for  my  skein  !  * 
And  hurrah  ten  times 
For  my  cloak  of  green  1 
I  love  your  hue,  my  coat  of  green ; 
I'm  proud  of  you,  my  coat  of  green  ; 
Many  harps  are  sweet,  many  swords  are  kc?n. 
But  there's  no  such  cloak  as  my  cloak  of  gntn  -■ 

Now  list,  you  gentles. 

Whilst  I  sing; 
Hark  I  the  bold  wild  tones 

Of  my  war-harp's  string — 
My  harp  which  long 

Has  idle  been,— 
Intones  a  chaunt 

To  my  cloak  of  green, 

*  Skein. — The  Irish  dirk ;  a  war-knife. 
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My  own  old  cloak  I  my  cloak  of  green  1 
My  fathers  wore  my  cloak  of  green  1 
Ere  yet  God's  bless^  light  I  seen. 
All  over  the  earth  was  my  cloak  of  green  I 

How  many  a  tale 

My  cloak  might  tell. 
Of  the  day  St.  Ruth 
In  his  glory  fell: 
In  Boyne's  red  wave. 

It  was  drench'd  I  ween; 
On  Limerick's  wall 

Wav*d  my  cloak  of  green. 
Ochone  !  Ochone  !  my  cloak  of  green ! 
My  blood-stain'd  pike-pierc'd  cloak  of  green ! 
What  stormy  days  have  you  not  seen 
Before  we  met,  my  cloak  of  green  1 

Bold  Rory  Oge 

Was  a  gallant  boy; 
He  wore  my  cloak 

At  Fontenoy; 
He  fleshed  his  skein 

In  the  Saxoneen, 
And'  his  ix^ding  sheet 
Was  my  cloak  of  green, 
Avoch!  Avochf   my  cloak  of  green 
Young  Rory  died  in  your  folds  of  green; 
God  made  no  nobler  soul,  I  ween. 
Than  went  that  day  in  my  cloak  of  green. 

My  grandsire  too,. 

Had  a  heart  of  oak; 
His  arm  was  strong 

And  sure  his  stroke; 
At  Ballinahinch 

His  plume  was  seen. 
And  he  did  good  work 
In  my  cloak  of  green. 
But  wirra  sthrua  I  my  cloak  of  green. 
The  "red"  wav'd  high  above  the  "green"; 
The  star  of  Britain  ruled  the  scene. 
And  the  earth  was  swept  with  my  cloak  of  green. 
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KA-BOCK-LISH I 

Hy  old  father4aiid. 

Some  day  iipoa 
Your  mountains  grand, 
Tbe  Irish  iroif-dog 
Win  be  seen : 
And  m  go.  too. 
In  my  cloak  of  green. 
Hurrah!  then,  for  my  nativ  -  West. 
That  dear  old  land  my  heart  loves  best ; 
Hurrah  for  my  harp,  and  hurrah  for  my  skein. 
.Vod  hurrah  ten  times  for  my  dogik  of  green. 

The  bounding  harp-strings  ceased  to  vibrate;  the 
heart-stirring  lay  was  hushed  ;  the  enthusiastic  stranger 
:*:  "  The  Green  Cloak  "  bowed  respectfully  and  ^^ithdrew; 
•Ahilst  Nicholas  O'Loghlen  and  Hubert  Maguire  cheered 
rin:  rr.cst  rarturousiv  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 

••  Eh,  Wolie.  niy  old  fellow,"  said  O'Lo^hlen.  "what 
^e  you  about  ?  I  believe  you  told  the  truth,  when  you 
fkiii  thtre  was  no  Insh  bl'X)d  in  you  ;  if  there  was,  that 
Iav  w.-'Lili  s-jt  your  heart-strings  cracking." 

"  Vir.  neither  Jacobite  nor  Revolutionist,  at  all 
ev-::::>.   Mr.  O'Lo^hlen."  said  the  Orangeman. 

* -W^r  are  sc  either."  returned  O'Loghlen.  "^^'' 
are  I.^yal  to  Britain  :  we  love  our  Queen,  God  bless  htr: 
but  we  love  our  country  (God's  best  blessing  on  hcT) 

*  •  * 

"  By  this  I  am  to  infer  that  you  ho^x?,  one  day  or 
other,  to  shake  oil  Victoria  and  England,  and  set  the 
crown  of  Ireland  on — on — Daniel  O'Connell.  or  may 
'tx^  Sr.iith  O'Brien." 

'*  Neither  oi  these  patriots  covet  a  crown  or  intend 
to  claim  it  :  but  they  do  claim,  and  at  last  must  get - 
Justice  to  Ireland." 

"  NVith  all  mv  heart,"  responded  Ohver  Wolte  ;  "  ^'^^ 
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le  meantime,  I  may  as  weU  proceed  with  my  story 
le  rebellion  :  the  best  and  strangest  portions  of  it 
tin  still  untold." 

it  as  my  paper  is  full,  the  conclusion  of  the  Orange- 
's Tale — a  wild  and  singular  tale  indeed — must 
eferred  till  my  next  letter. 


LETTER  VIII. 

tE  are  few  things  more  strange,  or,  perhaps,  more 
»licable,  than  the  extreme  fondness  of  most  people 
U  that  savours  of  the  melancholy,  the  marvellous, 
errible,  and  the  tragic.  It  was  Fontenelle,  I 
''e,  who  ascribed  this  curious  disposition  to  some 
il  defect,  or  latent  love  of  falsehood  in  the  mind  of 
However,  let  us  hope  that  we  are  ruled  by  some 

amiable  influence,  and  that,  according  to  the 
Dn  of  more  charitable  philosophers,  "  It  is  because 
eart  loves  excitement,  that  a  fellow-feeling  for  the 
ings  of  our  kind  is  almost  universal,  and  our  pro- 
ty  to  indulge  in  that  feeling  is  so  strong,   that  we 

sympathise  with  human  suffering,  even  before  we 

ascertained  the  source  from  whence  it  springs,  or 
tier  the  object  of  our  sympathy  be,  strictly  judging, 
ed  to  our  commiseration  or  not."  Whether  this 
ous  opinion  will  be  borne  out  by  general  corrobora- 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  certain,  that  whoever  is 
1  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  its  operations, 
ves,  and  springs  of  action,  will  not  for  a  moment 
ate  in  admitting,  that  there  is  something  exquisitely 
ling  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  affections,  and  that, 
consequence,  we  feel  a  lingering  interest,  and  enjoy 
tcies  of  dark   melancholy  pleasure  in  sympathizing 
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with  the    unfortunate    and   the    wretched,— aye,  m4 
often^  even  with  the  guilty  and  the  depraved. 

Our  illustrious  countryman,  Sterne/  who  knew 
intimately,  and  painted  with  a  master-hand,  every 
feeUng  of  the  heart,  says :  *'  that  he  was  ntvtx  so 
conscious  of  the  soul  within  him,  as  when  engaged  in 
some  melancholy  adventure."  It  is  so  with  thousands 
of  every  caste  and  dime,  but  to  none  will  the  ronaik 
come  home  more  closely  than  to  the   Irishman. 

Full  of  the  deepest  feeUng,  fanciful  and  excitable,  he 
is  ever  open  to  the  influences  of  the  strange  and  mounifuL 
A  sufferer  in  the  land  of  his  fore-fathers,  familiar  with 
persecution  in  its  most  atrocious  phases,  the  slave  of  the 
vicious  task-master,  meeting  injustice  and  oppression 
on  every  hand,  and  drinking  of  misery's  cup  until  he  is 
literally  drunk  with  its  dregs,  he  has  learned  to  com- 
passionate the  sorrows  of  mankind  ;  his  ear  is  ever  open 
to  the  appeal  of  the  unfortunate ;  and,  although  he 
seldom  can  do  more,  he  never  denies  the  balm  of  his 
sympathy  to  suffering  humanity — ^no  matter  of  what 
clime,  or  creed,  or  sect,  may  be  the  injured  party. 

Recollecting  these  facts,  it  will  excite  little  surprise 
that  myself  and  companions  felt  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  talc  of  Oliver  Wolfe,  and  awaited  with  straining  eyes 
and  thirsty  ears,  the  continuation  of  this  strange  and 
thrilling  narrative. 

*  Siemens  sentiment,  it  is  weU  known,  was  all  on  paper.  Hi* 
ink-botlle  was  his  only  heart.  He  could  sympathise  macli 
better  with  an  imprisoned  bird  than  u-ith  an  afflicted  friciKl: 
with  a  dead  ass,  than  with  a  dying  Christian. — Ed.  D,  M. 
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THE    ORANGEMAN'S    TALE. 

{Continued.) 

"  At  a  small  distance  from  the  once  comfortable  dwelling 
of  the  Sinnotts,  stood  one  of  those  remnants  of  remote 
antiquity  called  raths,  still  so  numerous  in  most  districts 
of  Ireland.  In  bold  solitude  it  overlooked  the  river ; 
^^d  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  was  overgrown  with  a 
dense  mass  of  thorn,  furze,  and  brushwood.  To  this 
^^eat  poor  Wolfe  now  bent  his  steps,  and  on  arriving 
*^  its  verge,  he  halted  to  take  breath.  He  gazed  back- 
'^'^ds  at  the  smoking  ruins  ;  the  neighing  of  horses 
^^  the  clatter  of  military  equipments  gave  evidence 
^^  the  spot  was  again  beleaguered  with  the  cut-throat 
^^anry,  and  he  determined  to  remain  beneath  the 
^ver  of  the  raheen,^  to  watch  their  proceedings,  and 
y>  if  possible,  for  some  clue  which  might  inform  him 
J^^^  destiny  of  poor  Mary  Sinnott. 

lie  crept  beneath  the  brushwood,  until  he  attained 
^  'V-ery  crest  of  the  little  eminence,  and  stretched 
"^^^If  at  full  length  on  the  earth.  He  had  not  been 
^^^^  many  minutes,  however,  when  the  tramping  of 
DTS^3^  and  the  curses,  laughter,  and  boisterous  ribaldry 
[  ^lie  troopers  gave  notice  that  they  were  approaching 
^  ^^treat.  The  spot  being  so  entangled,  and  impervious 
vexx  to  the  glare  of  the  moon-beams,  he  was  unable  to 
•^^^Ic  the  forms  of  the  foe,  but  their  rough  voices  were 
^^infully  articulate,  and  in  a  moment  after,  the  mono- 
^^Ous  but  melancholy  wail  of  a  female  in  distress  came 
'*^y  mingled  with  the  savage  mirth  of  the  rampant 
*^^diers.    Another  pause  and  they  were  up  on  the  spot. 

Uaiciti,  — The  diminutive  of  "  rath  " — the  Uttle  rath. 
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*'  *  Halt/  cried  the  commanding  officer,  in  a  hoaise 
and  abrupt  tone ;  and  the  order  was  accompanied  by 
directions  to  some  of  the  party  to  '  surround  the  fittk 
thicket,  watch  it  narrowly,  and  let  no  rebel  dog  escape 
from  his  kennel.' 

"  '  Here  was  it,  say  you,  old  lass?  '  cried  the  officer, 
apparently  addressing  the  wailing  woman. 

"  *  Vo !  Vo !  but  I  dunno,'  answered  a  voice,  which, 
amid  its  tone  of  affliction,  the  fugitive  imnwdiatdy 
recognized  as  that  of  old  Clara  Sinnott. 

**  *  No  trifling,  old  coUough,'3  peevishly  retorted  th3 
officer.  '  We  do  not  come  to  bandy  words  with  such  aS 
you.    Say,  is  this  the  spot,  or  not, — and  say  it  quickly  ?  * 

"  '  Musha,  bud  your  honour ' 

"  '  Musha,  the  devil's  father ! '  roared  the  officer,  in 
a  frenzy,  '  must  we  stand  here  all  night,  listening  to  pii^ 
infernal  slang?  Speak  at  once,  or,  by  the  L— (5- 
I  will  make  you.* 

**  *  'Twas  not  for  me  or  mine  to  have  the  false  drop 
in  us,'  sobbed  the  wretched  old  woman  ;  '  and  only  fcrr 
his  own  treachery,  I  would  as  soon  have  my  heart  tore 
out  of  my  body,  and  roasted  in  yonder  burning  embers, 
as  injure  a  hair  on  the  head  of  the  same  Lanty  Wolfe, 
Orangeman  and  Sassanagh*  though  he  be.' 

"  *  We  do  not  enquire  into  your  motives,'  resumed  the 
officer,  *  all  we  want  to  ascertain  from  you  is,  was  it  here 
you  saw  him  conceal  himself  ?  * 

*'  *  Blessed  Queen  of  heaven,  look  on  me  this  night  f' 
implored  the  old  woman  agonizingly. 

*•  Another  chorus  of  heartless  mirth  escai)ed  tk 
profane  lips  of  the  troopers,  whilst  the  officer  again 
loudly  spoke. 

"'  C^iIIcolc!: — a  haw;. 

*  S^f'^n^d — An  Euglishmaii ;  a  Protestants  Utcra11>-  Saxon 
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minute,    my   good   woman,   answer   my 
qneslion,  or  mark  the  consequences  of  your  hesitation.' 

"'Sin  It'  sinlagh  agus  tkrcnagh,  sin  own  Ihougka,' S 
answered  the  old  woman,  in  her  provincial  Gaelic. 
"  The  officer  lost  all  patience. 
■  Here,  Dundas,'  he  vociferated,  addressing  one  ol 
troo|}ers  :  'Here,  Dundas,  come  and  try  can  you 
■  ke  this  old  vixen  open  her  mouth.' 
■  ■  Yes,'  cried  the  ruffian,  spurring  his  charger  from 
ranks ;  '  I  will  try  my  skill.     Perhajis,  after  all,  I 
ilii   work   miracles   more  sjwedily  than   the   Blessed 
Virgin;'   and,  in  a  moment,  the  whi;  of  the  heavy 
cat -D- nine- tails    was    heard,    as    it    fell     on    the    naked 
shoulders  of  the  wretihed  old  woman, 

"  '  Follow  your  blow,  Dundas,'  cried  another  monster. 
•  A  dozen  or  two  such  as  them  would  make  a  dummy 
open  his  clob,"^  and  again  and  again  the  terrific  knout  was 
administered  by  the  brawny  ruffian,  whilst  the  frantic 
yells  of  the  poor  victim  became  more  and  more  faint, 
until  at  length  she  sank  exhausted  on  the  earth. 

"  Having  so  far  glutted  their  appetite  for  Popish  blood, 
(he  demons  rode  oft  without  any  further  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  runaway  rebel.  Yet,  he,  poor 
wretch,  almost  regretted  the  chance  which  stiU  permitted 
him  to  roam  at  Uberty.  He  was  weary  of  Ufe,  but  still 
that  unconquerable  dread  of  death,  so  strongly  im- 
planted in  almost  every  human  heart,  restrained  him 
from  rushing  forward  on  the  swords  of  the  troopers,  or 
:il>mitting  himself  to  a  death  equally  certain,  and  more 


inflice — "EvirylliiHe  m^'i  it  ou^ht  to  be.  and  thi  Ci 
T  tiran."  The  rcndur  will  be  aware  tlial  "corii-ciak' 
M^  name  lur  tlii'  laml-rail,  and  no  person  rearcl  in  the 

I  musl  he  (ivnjilinr,  Bn'l  always  ilcll^lil^J,  wilh  tliecii 

itiu  Higultir  and  wi^U-kiiuwn  bird, 
clab—  th«  opco  mouth  (usid  cuntcmptuously]. 
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revolting,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  whose 
office  in  those  horrible  days  was  indeed  no  sinecure. 
He  had  scarcely  come  to  a  final  decision  on  this  head,  ere 
the  yeomanry  were  out  of  hearing,  for  they  rode  quickly 
on  their  mission  of  bloodshed. 

"  A  faint  moan  of  agony  from  the  lips  of  the  ill-tieated 
Clara  Sinnottgave  evidence  that  life  was  not  extinct 
The  outlaw  crept  from  his  retreat,  and  raised  her 
quivering  form  from  the  ground.  She  was  in  that  state 
in  which  she  had,  a  while  ago,  appeared  at  the  con- 
flagration ,  but  the  linen  which  then  partially  protected 
her  person,  was  now  torn  into  shre^ ;  her  flesh  was 
mangled  by  the  scourge,  and  an  incrustation  of  half 
coagulated  gore  covert  her  lacerated  body  from  top 
to  toe. 

**  Poor  Wolfe's  heart  swelled  at  the  shocking  spectacle. 
He  paused. 

"  *  What  on  earth  will  I  do  with  her  ! '  he  exclaimed 
mentally. 

"  '  Tis  plain  as  the  moon  on  yonder  crimson  sky,  that 
she  led  the  soldiers  to  my  retreat.  She  imagines  that  I 
played  foul  at  New  Ross, — that  I  stagged  and  betra}'ed 
as  well  as  deserted,  and  hence  her  desire  of  revenge  on 
my  luckless  head.  But  there  is  a  God  above,  and  he 
knows  my  innocence.  I  am  no  traitor !  I  had  no 
participation  in  the  ruin  which  this  night  saw  eflectedon 
the  Sinnotts.  But  how  did  she  know  of  my  being 
concealed  in  the  raheen  ?  Of  course  she  must  have 
dogged  my  footsteps,  and  saw  me  take  refuge  beneath 
the  brambles.*      He  guessed  aright. 

**  *  But,  at  all  events,  in  regard  for  old  times,  and  for 
the  love  I  bore,  and  still  bear,  her  beautiful  dau^'hter,  I 
will  not  desert  her  or  leave  her  to  i>erish,  like  a  woundcil 
hare  or  partridge,  under  the  dews  of  the  midnight  sky." 

"  So  saying,  he  lifted  her  to  the  river's  brink,  sprinkled 
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er  temples  and  hands  with  water,  until  animation  was 
erfectly  re-established,  and  then,  after  washing  away  as 
luch  as  possible  of  the  clotted  blood,  he  wrapt  her 
livering  body  in  his  worn  frieze  coat,  Hfted  her  on  his 
erculean  shoulders,  and  strode  lightly  away  into  the 
lost  lonely  and  deserted  district  of  the  neighbourhood. 

*'  The  night  was  one  of  those  sweet,  balmy  ones, 
eculiar  to  Midsummer.  The  heavens  were  blue  and 
'anquil ,  and  the  light  feathery  mosses  of  gold  and 
rimson  clouds  sailed  slowly  over  the  sky,  as  gaily  and 
jrenely  as  if  earth  was  Eden,  and  no  sin  or  misery  in 
iis  wicked  world.  With  an  agitated  mind,  the  wanderer 
ursued  his  dangerous  way,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
eavens,  or  the  bland  tranquihty  of  the  scene  through 
rhich  he  moved,  brought  no  rehef  to  his  heart.  Rumina- 
ing  bitterly  on  his  lot,  he  strode  on,  scarcely  knowing, 
nd  not  much  caring,  whither  his  footsteps  might  stray. 

"  After  a  hasty  tramp  of  half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the 
Jge  of  a  httle  babbling  rivulet,  which  ran,  tumbling 
nd  leaping,  down  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  elevated  tract 
f  land.  Here  he  laid  down  his  living  load,  to  draw 
reath  and  reconnoitre  the  scene.  The  moon  had  just 
ecome  shrouded  in  a  thick  hazy  vapour,  and  a  deep 
loom  was  rapidly  settling  down  upon  the  earth.  The 
randerer  looked  forward  with  anxiety.  Amid  the 
athering  darkness,  he  saw  arising  from  an  extensive 
appice,  which  stretched  forth  beyond  the  brook,  a 
iddy  glare  of  hght,  or  rather,  a  perpendicular  column 
f  luminous  smoke,  apparently  issuing  from  some 
escription  of  human  habitation  in  the  centre  of  the 
opse.  Thither,  whether  occupied  by  friend  or  foe,  by 
)yalist  or  insurgent,  or  fay  or  demoii,  he  determined  to 
0,  and  seek  rest  for  himself  and  his  feeble  charge  until 
iie  darkness  of  the  next  night  should  permit  him  to 
esume  his  flight.      Wearied  as  he  now  was,  and  en- 
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cumbered  with  the  burlhen  of  the  wretched  Clai» 
Sinnott,  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  continue  hi} 
journey,  besides,  the  short-lived  summer's  night  *w 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  already,  the  essUa. 
horizon  was  becoming  pnmli'  ™ith  the  hues  of  approachiog 
day.        With     this     r  a,    he     again    caught   up 

the  old  woman,  whose  as  her  mangled  flesh  came 

in    contact   with    tl  woollen    garment  which 

surrounded  her,  wer'  liable.      Jumping  over  the 

stream,   he   threadi  ly,   slowly  and   painluDy. 

through  the  thorny  i  with  which  the  plice»» 

infested.     At  last,  h  :he  eagerly-soughtforspot 

It  was  a  kind  of  ca<i  llow,  excavated  in  thesde 

of  a  vast  old-lashic  n  or  ditch,  covered  ovff- 

head  with  transverse  sucks,  on  which  were  beapoi 
faggots  of  furze  and  heather,  and  through  the  fissuresri 
which  penetrated  that  light  which  had  originally 
attracted  his  attention. 

"  As  he  paused,  gazmg  into  the  narrow  entrance  ol  tte 
rude  sheeling,  the  sound  of  mirth  rang  on  his  ears,  md it 
was  evident  that  the  thoughts  of  the  inmates,  whoevs 
they  might  be,  were  far  removed  from  the  contemplatw 
of  those  horrors  then  enacting  through  the  length  ai 
breadth  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

"  '  Hello,'  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  in  * 
tone  which  rose  high  above  the  tumultuous  sonn^ 
within  the  hut. 

"  '  Who  the  devil's  blazes  are  you  ? '  fiercely  asked » 
gigantic  peasant,  advancing  from  the  side  of  the  aperture, 
and  levelling  his  pike  at  the  breast  of  the  intruder. 

"  '  Have  you  no  better  prayers  than  these  ? '  aslwd 
Wolfe  good  humouredly, 

"  '  Aye,  twenty,'  replied  the  sentinel.  '  Twenty,  if  I 
could  recollect  them.  But  what  the  devil,  or  who  the 
devil  are  you,  that  conies  here  shouting  and  hillooing,  asif 
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>u  were  about  bringing  all  the  spies  and  red-coats  in 
Wexford  about  our  heels  ?  ' 

"  '  Ask  me  no  further  questions/  replied  the  fugitive. 
[  am  a  friend  in  distress  :  I  carry  here  an  old  female,  who 
have  just  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death.  I  fear  she 
ill  die,  if  exposed  much  longer  in  the  night  air ;  take 
5r  in  ;  allow  me  to  remain  with  her  till  to-morrow  night, 
id  I  shall  intrude  on  you  no  further.' 

"  Without  a  word  in  reply,  the  rebel  put  his  head  in 
irough  the  rugged  doorway.  He  remained  a  moment 
.  consultation  with  those  within,  and  addressing  himself 
*ain  to  Wolfe,  desired  him  to  *  pass  on.' 

"  With  much  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
cmnded  woman  through  the  low,  difficult  doorway. 
t  length,  however,  he  effected  an  entry,  laid  his  burthen 
rftly  on  the  ground,  removed  the  handkerchief  which 
mcealed  his  features,  somewhat  from  his  eyes,  and 
cod  in  silence  to  scrutinize  the  wild  scene  before  him. 

"  The  hut  was  of  much  more  ample  dimensions  than 
ould  appear  to  the  observer  from  without ;  extending 
eneath  a  superstratum  of  limestone  rock  which  lay  to 
16  rear  of  the  immense  old  meam.  In  one  angle,  a  huge 
»g  fire  burned  redly,  around  which  squatted  a  group  of 
le  insurgent  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  many  ol 
hom  were  intimately  known  to  Lanty  Wolfe.  Others 
it  around  a  rude  old  wooden  bench  or  table  in  the  centre 
[  the  floor,  on  which  were  placed  jars,  bottles,  jugs, 
asses,  and  all  other  requisites  appertaining  to  a  vulgar 
sbauch.  Stretched  around,  on  piles  of  heath  and  fern, 
ly  several  grim,  brawny  figures,  some  snoring  like  swine, 
id  others  complacently  smoking  their  tobacco-pipes, 
hilst  thickly  piled  against  the  upright  banks  of  earth, 
hich  constituted  the  walls  of  the  hut,  were  the  muskets, 
ikes,  pitch-forks,  and  other  weapons  of  the  party.  It 
as  altogether,  a  wild  and  wicked  scene  :  and  as  their 


scene.         '  "■» 
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it  t 


Chofp-an-dhoul,?  Wolfe,  is  that  you? — the 
reacherous,  murdering  Lanty  Wolfe  ?  And  Wolfe,  you 
allows  bird,  what  brought  you  here  ?  or,  were  you  tired, 
s  you  ought  to  be,  of  your  accursed  life  ?  Where,  you 
raitor,  did  you  leave  poor  Mosy  Devereux  ?  or,  what 
appened  to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Marcus  Sinnott?  * 

"  '  Hear  me,  boys,'  cried  poor  Wolfe,  imploringly. 
^ut  they  would  not  hear  him.  They  could  hear  nothing, 
ut  their  own  frantic  cries  for  revenge  on  '  the  Orange 
lurderer, — the  Sassanagh  Stag.'  Twenty  pikes  were 
Iready  levelled  at  his  breast — and  twenty  muskets 
rere  pointed  at  his  head  ;  every  man  in  that  infuriated 
roup  seemed  to  thirst  for  his  blood  with  all  the  gaping 
jrocity  of  the  vampire  of  German  mythology. 

"  The  chief  leaped  from  his  seat.  He  flung  himself 
etween  the  assailed  and  assailants.  '  No  ! '  he  shouted. 
No  !  the  fellow  must  be  heard.  Never  shall  it  be  said 
liat  Mogue  na  Scaltougb,  the  croppy  captain,  who  never 
lenched  before  the  face  of  the  red-coat  or  yeoman, 
Uowed  a  man  to  be  executed  without  fair  play.  Come, 
^olfe,  what  can  you  say  in  vindication  of  yourself,  or 
rhy  death  should  not  be  inflicted  on  you,  for  cowardice, 
reachery  and  murder.' 

"  '  Who  accuses  me  of  these  crimes  ? '  boldly  asked 
^olfe. 

"  A  low,  thick-set  peasant  here  confronted  him.    '  Here 

am,  Larry  Byrne,  that  accuses  you,  Lanty  Wolfe,* 
e  cried.  *  I  traced  your  footsteps  from  New  Ross,  and 
ere  I  am  ;  and  to  your  teeth,  I  charge  you  with  being  a 
eserter,  a  stag,  and  a  murderer.' 

"  *  You  are  a  har,'  stoutly  cried  Wolfe. 

"  '  Come,  Lancelot  Wolfe,'  said  Captain  Mogue  na 
•caltough,    with  assumed  gravity,  '  Come  and  answer 

''Coiip  T)'n  T)iAbAt — Your  body  from  the  devil 

2  B 
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truly  before  God  such  questions  as  I  shall  ask  of  yon- 
Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a  deserter  from  the  camp  at 
New  Ross  ? ' 

"  '  I  am,'  answered  Wolfe  firmly. 

*'  The  loudest  surging  of  the  wind-swept  Slaney  would 
be  drowned  in  the  yell  for  vengeance  which  arose  from 
the  wild  host  at  this  open  declaration.  '  Justice,  captain, 
justice  on  the  traitor,  or  never  again  speak  of  justice  (X 
revenge  in  our  presence.' 

*'  During  this  outcry,  Wolfe  remained  unruffled.  At 
all  times  dogged  and  unbending,  his  wonted  energy  of 
character  now  returned,  and  he  stood  unmoved,  like  a 
'ion  at  bay,  amid  the  threats  and  clamour  and  im- 
jOrecations  of  bis  enemies. 

'*  *  Lancelot  Wolfe/  resumed  the  chief,  '  by  your  ohii 
confession,  you  are  a  runaway  and  a  traitor,  and  as  such 
wc  deem  you  unworthy  to  Uve ;  the  sentence,  therefore, 
our  rules  command  me  to  pass  on  you,  is,  that  you  suffer 
death  for  your  crime  within  this  hour.' 

"  '  Audacious  rebel,  I  scorn  your  vengeance ! '  cried 
the  unflinching  Wolfe. 

"  '  Lead  him  away,  bo}^,'  fiercely  cried  ]^Iogue  na 
Scaltough, 

*'  He  shall  die,  but  his  blood  shall  not  defile  even  this 
temporary  refuge  of  patriotic  and  faithful  men.  Go  \'ou. 
Toole,  and  Hacket,  and  Corrigan,  and  Desmond,  anl 
convey  the  traitor  down  to  Poulnashanta.  Despatch 
him  there  with  your  pikes  ;  and  you,  Doyle,  and  Murphy, 
and  Quirkc,  and  Redmond,  take  your  spades  and  dig  - 
deep,  deep  grave  for  his  villainous  corpse  beside  the 
little  pool.' 

"  *  Yes,  captain,  a  hagur/  shouted  the  men  joyfully. 
'  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed  ;  and  so  perish  every  traitor 
to  his  country;  and  God  prosper  our  cause,  old  Irdanii. 
and  Captain  Mogue  na  Scaltough.' 
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*'  A  black  cotton  handkerchief  was  now  tied  on  the 
face  of  the  condemned  man  ;  his  hands  were  pinioned  to 
his  back ;  the  grave-diggers  and  executioners  stood 
prepared  to  lead  away  their  victim,  and  the  captain 
proceeded  to  put  on  Us  gray  frieze  trusty,  in  order  to 
accompany  them  on  their  horrid  mission.  A  thrill  of 
terror, — aye,  even  a  suppressed  murmur  of  compassion 
ran  for  a  moment  through  several  of  the  iron-visaged 
men ;  and  a  huge  mastiff,  which  lay  basking  by  the 
blazing  wood-fire,  jumped  up,  pricked  his  ears,  and 
howled  in  a  melancholy  and  almost  preternatural  tone. 
The  keening  of  the  dog  aroused  old  Clara  Sinnott,  who, 
up  to  this  time,  slept  soundly  in  the  glow  of  the  fire.  Her 
gaze  fell  on  the  victim,  and  the  state  of  the  case  flashed 
instantaneously  on  her  mind. 

*' '  Oh  boys,  aroon*^  she  cried  imploringly,  '  what  are 
yez  about,  or  are  yez  going  to  kill  poor  Lanty  Wolfe,  who 
loved  my  darling  colleen — ^my  own  sweet  Mary  Sinnott? 
Going,  is  it  yez  are  to,  quench  the  light  of  his  fine  black 
eyes  down,  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  cold  grave, 
and  sending  his  soul  unrepented  before  Him  that  made 
it !  Oh,  no,  avourneen-ma'Chteefl  2CS  you  hope  for  mercy 
5^urselves,  have  pity  on  the  poor  Angasheore.^o  Think 
how  it  would  tear  the  heart  of  his  poor  old  mother  to  hear 
tell  of  the  fdite oiherbouchal  ;^^  think  of  those  things,  and 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  Virgin,  let  him  live,  and  go 
about  his  business.' 

"  As  the  kind-hearted  woman  concluded  her  eloquent 
appeal,  a  feeble  old  man,  grey-haired,  and  dressed  in  a 

'  a  fi^n — a  term  of  endearment. 
•  A  ftlai|itiiti  mo  tttoi-de — my  heart's  darling. 
*•  ^msceifeoifi — an  unfortunate  person  ;    a  poor  wretch.     A 
term    applied   to   persons   for   whom    the   speaker  entertains 
feeh'ngs  of  pity,  mingled,  perhaps,  with  slight  contempt. 
**  t)aACAitt — boy. 
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decent  suit  of  black  clothes,  accompanied  by  a  puinf 
female,  tiill.  and  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  and  black 
Spanish  hat,  entered  the  sheeling.  It  was  Fi'hf 
Esmonde,  and  his  companion  was  Sfary  Sinnoit. 

"  '  Cead-mi!e-fai!le'  f  Father  Esmonde,  '  shouted 
several  of  the  insur^'ents.  "  You're  wdcome.  suppose 
it  was  for  nothing  but  to  raise  your  hand  over 
this  unlucky  criminal  before  he  goes— if,  indeed,  * 
blessing  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  a  Sassana|h  and  a 
traitor.' 

"  '  Peace,  peace,  you  wild  desperadoes,"  cried  tlw 
priest,  waving  his  thin  while  hand  r '  What  are  you  about, 
or  who  is  this  on  whom  you  appear  al)Out  to  perpetrate 
an  unjustifiable  outrage  ?  Unbind  the  wretched  nan. 
whoever  he  is,  this  instant,  and  let  liim  depart  in  peace.' 

"  '  He  is  Lancelot  Wolfe,"  replied  the  rebels,  '  He  ran 
away  from  New  Ross.  He  led  the  yeomen  to  the  destiw 
tion  of  Marcus  Sinnott's  house  and  property,  and  ibe 
murder  of  Mosy  Devereux.' 

"'  As  far  as  Marcus  Sinnott  is  concerned/  said  ft« 
young  woman,  '  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  be  is 
forgiven.  May  God  forgive  us  all,  oven  as  I,  on  the  part 
of  my  family,  forgive  Lanty  Wolfe,' 

"The  old  woman,  who  until  she  heard  her  daugfaler's 
voice,  did  not  recognize  her  person,  stumbled  fonwid 
and  grasped  the  maiden  in  her  mangled  arms.  *  Oh  Maiy, 
Mary.a  suiHsh-ma-chree,  '3  are  you  alive  and  safe  fromihe 
villainous  troopers  ?  Och,  a  cliorra,'*  it's  not  in  j-ou  to  have 
the  black  heart  for  your  fellow-creature ;  and  it  would  be 
the  thousand  pities  to  send  such  a  brave  young  ftpiwW 
as  Lanty  Wolfe  to  keep  company  with  the  ugly  wonns 
down  in  a  dark  and  bloody  grave.' 

V  bundred  ihrtu^and 


i«— 6:1 
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'*  *  He  shall  not  die/  emphatically  cried  the  noble- 
hearted  girl. 

"  '  You  have  no  authority  in  such  matters,  Miss 
Sinnott/  said  the  rebel  captain.  '  He  is  a  traitor  and  a 
spy ;  and  as  such,  by  our  regulations,  must  necessarily 
ruffer  execution  ? ' 

"  '  You  are  a  liar ! '  again  cried  Wolfe.  *  I  am  3l 
deserter  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  stated ;  but  I  ani 
noi  a  traitor,  nor  a  spy.' 

"  '  Even  if  you  were,'  said  the  good  priest,  'you  shall 
not  be  injured.  The  spilling  of  human  blood,  even  on 
the  battle-field,  is  terrible,  but  to  commit  murder  under 
other  circumstances  is  utteriy  unpardonable.  Set  the 
man  at  liberty  this  moment,  or  I  shall  curse  you  in  the 
name  of  the  living  God  ?  Loose  the  man,  and  let  him 
depart  this  instant.' 

"  At  a  signal  from  Captain  Mogue  na  Scaltough,  a 
dark-looking  rebel  approached,  and,  with  a  huge  clasp 
knife,  cut  the  hempen  cords  with  which  the  arms  of  poor 
Wolfe  were  pinioned,  the  handkerchief  was  removed  from 
his  face,  and  the  captain  told  him  he  was  at  liberty  to  go. 

"  '  No,'  said  Father  Esmonde  ;  '  the  day  is  breaking^ 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  expose  himself  to  the 
risk  of  being  taken  as  a  rebel.  The  neighbourhood  is 
beleagured  with  the  king's  troops,  and  it  was  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  that  induced  me  to  visit  this  desolate 
retreat  of  outlawed  men,  as  I  considered  it  a  safer 
refuge  for  Mary  Sinnott  than  my  own  residence,  to  which 
I  had  at  first  conveyed  her.  I  am  going  away  now.  To 
you,  men,  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  the  meed  of  my  approba- 
tion ;  I  cannot  look  favourably  on  your  cause,  whilst 
your  actions  tend  so  much  to  cruelty  and  revenge.  But 
remember  my  command  ;  if  still  the  priest  who  loves  you 
and  feels  for  you,  and  would  lay  down  his  life  for  your 
welfare,  has  any  hold  on  your  affections  or  respect — 
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remember,  I  say,  do  not  treat  this  poor  young  man 
unkindly.  No  matter  what  may  be  his  creed ;  whelhei 
Protestant  or  Catholic — he  is  your  brother,  and  mtilled 
not  only  to  your  mercy,  but  to  your  charity  and  com- 
miseration. Your  cre*"^  i™<.™^  00  distinction  of  persons 
in  the  lessons  of  univ  will  which  it  never  ceases 

to  inculcate ;  ther«  i  value  my  blessing,  and 

hope  for  mercy  froi-  be  yourselves  mercifni.' 

"  So  saying,  and  ing  hands  cordially  with 

Wolfe  and  the  tw  d  again  recommending  all 

three  to  the  care  an  of  the  insurgents,  Uk 

kind-hearted  old  j  iars  standing  in  his  eyes, 

took  his  departuri  grey  haze  ol  the  moniiiig 

twilight, 

"  On  tite  evening  of  ttw  next  day,  a  scont  airived  irith 
intelligence  of  the  overwfaelming  (tefeat  of  the  insorgait 
host,  at  New  Ross.  I  wiU  not  stop  to  tell  the  consto'- 
nation  and  frantic  disappointment  of  the  insurgents  of 
the  cave.  All  I  will  say  is,  that  when  the  night  had 
become  suf&ciently  dark  to  favour  their  flight,  the  cav«n 
was  evacuated ;  the  rebels  marching  in  a  body  to  join 
some  party  or  other  of  their  discomfited  associates, 
carrying  with  them  for  protection  the  females,  whilst 
Lancelot  Wolfe,  without  being  able  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  mistress,  shaped  his  course  northwards, 
towards  the  borders  of  Uie  Queen's  County,  where,  in  re- 
spectable circumstances,  some  of  his  mother's  peofde 
resided. 

"  Shortly  before  daws,  on  the  next  night  but  one,  oar 
wanderer  arrived,  helpless  and  weary,  under  the  walls  ol 
the  vast  old  castle  of  Ballyadams,  in  the  Queen's  County. 
At  a  little  distance  from  these  ruins  stood  the  substantial 
homestead  of  a  wealthy  Protestant  farmer — a  neai 
relative  of  his  mother's  family.  Here  he  determined  to 
claim  refuge  until  the  termination  of  the  troubles,  and 
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until  such  times  as  his  friends  might  be  able  to  procure 
his  pardon  from  government.  But  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  defer  his  visit  until  the  following  evening,  as 
his  appearing  so  suddenly,  and  at  such  an  unseasonable 
hour,  might  endanger  his  safety.  Accordingly,  he  sought 
the  shelter  of  an  immense  mass  of  weeds  and  briars, 
which  raised  itself  at  the  base  of  the  ruin  ;  here,  in  hunger, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  laid  down  his  aching  head  for 
repose.     He  slept  soundly  for  several  hours." 

"  It  was  well  the  ghost  of  Shaiem-na-FeecIta^S  did  not 
discover  his  retreat,'  said  Nicholas  O'Loghlen,  playfully. 
"  If  he  did,  he  might  not  have  escaped  so  well  as  he 
did  from  the  rebels  in  the  Wexford  cavern." 

"  Unless  his  being  a  Sassanagh  might  have  operated 
in  his  favour,"  remarked  Hubert  Maguire. 

"  Sassanagh,  or  no  Sassanagh,"  replied  O'Loghlcn, 
"  his  having  carried  arms  against  the  Saxon  government 
would  have  secured  to  him  the  eternal  enmity  of  the 
ferocious  Shawn-na-Feecha.^6  Whilst  living  and  moving 
in  this  world,  he  was  the  scourge  and  foe  of  Irishmen, 
and  now  that  he  is  in  worse  company,  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  he  will  mend  his  manners." 

"  *Tis  hard  to  say,"  resumed  the  story-teller  "  but 
at  all  events  nothing  disturbed  the  fugitive's  repose  until 
the  glorious  summer's  sun  was  gilding  the  broad  blue 
heavens,  when  he  was  aroused  by  a  sweet  female  voice, 
singing  an  old  Irish  ditty,  quite  close  to  his  place  of  refuge. 
He  peeped  from  his  covert,  and  saw  a  beautiful  young 

^'^Shawn-na-Feecha^John  of  the  Pike.  This  was  Sir  John 
Bovren  of  Ballyadams,  who,  in  the  Civil  wars  of  1641,  and  the 
subseqaeot  years,  had  made  himself  so  formidable  to  Irish 
Catholics,  and  so  remarkable  for  the  vindictive  cruelty  he 
exercised  in  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  In  some  future 
letter  of  my  **  Gleanings"  I  purpose  giving  a  rich  treat  to  the 
reader  from  my  reminiscences  of  the  celebrated  Shawn-na-Feecha^ 

**SeA5An  nA  pice — John  of  the  Pike. 
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woman,  occupied  in  milking  cows,  within  a  perch  d 
where  he  lay.  As  she  milked,  she  amused  heisdi 
chaunting  the  sweet  old  song  which  had  disturbed  his 
slumbers. 

"  He  started  up  and  approached  the  girl. '  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  fair  maid,'  he  said,  in  his  softest  tone.  '  I  am 
in  distress,  weary,  — hungry,  and  thirsty— A  rebel  too— 
Will  you  let  me  have  a  dnnk  of  your  sweet,  hot  milk  ? ' 

" '  Aye,  with  a  heart  and  a  half,'  generously  replied 
the  girl,  '  although,  if  Adam  Hartpoole  knew  that  his 
daughter  stretched  her  hand  to  a  Popish  rebel,  I  might 
go  eat  and  drink  with  the  jackdaws  in  3'on  old  tower.' 

"  '  Are  you  then  the  daughter  of  Adain  Hartpoole  ? ' 
1  am. 

"  '  Then/  resumed  Wolfe,  *  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  am 
Lancelot  Wolfe, — ^your  cousin, — ^and  though  I  have  been 
unfortunately  outlawed  for  my  adherence  to  the  revolt  of 
these  latter  days,  I  am  not  so  guilty  as  you  may  deem 


me. 

it  i 


Some  other  time,'  said  the  girl,  '  you  will  tell  us 
your  story  ;  but  come  with  me  now ;  breakfast  will  soon 
be  ready,  and  if  appearances  do  not  mislead,  a  platter 
of  stirabout  and  a  bowl  of  milk  will  not  be  unacceptable 
in  your  present  situation.  Come  on/  and  seizing  him 
good  naturedly  by  the  arm,  she  led  him  to  her  fathers 
dwelling. 

"  All  that  remains  to  say  now  is,  that  Lanty  Wolfe 
was  made  welcome  in  the  home  of  his  relative.  He 
remained  in  safety  until  the  troubles  were  all  over,  and 
his  pardon  procured  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  when 
one  fine  foggy  night  in  September,  he  rode  away  from 
the  home  of  Adam  Hartpoole,  mounted  on  the  best  horse 
in  Adam  Hartpoole's  stables,  and  carrying  on  Adaii: 
Hartpoole's  pillion,  the  blooming  Penny  or  Penelope, 
Adam  Hartpoole's  lovely  and  only  daughter/' 
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"  And  what  became  of  Mary  Sinnott  ? "  asked 
Nicholas  O'Loghlen. 

"  Another  time  I  will  tell  you  her  subsequent  history," 
said  the  story-teller,  *'  but  now  the  night  is  far  spent,  and 
I  am  more  disposed  to  seek  the  repose  of  my  pillow,  than 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  horrors  and  wild  adventures 
of  the  year  of  the  rebellion." 

More  than  Mr.  Wolfe  held  similar  opinions.  We  all 
felt  pleased  with  his  strange  narrative,  and,  expressing 
our  convictions  that  his  father  was  "  A  man  more 
dnned  against  than  sinning,"  retired  to  rest. 


THE   DIHREOCH'Si    LEGACY. 

Scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  "  Green 
Isle,"  are  numerous,  commodious,  and  many  beautiful 
Roman  CathoUc  chapels  and  houses  of  public  worship. 
The  ugly  uncouth  thatched  sheelings  of  the  last  century 
have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  are  replaced  by  sub- 
stantial edifices  of  stone  and  mortar,  with  slated  or 
tiled  roofs,  well-glazed  windows,  and  in  many  instances, 
with  light  graceful  spires  or  plain  massive  steeples  and 
bells.  The  Catholic  priest  is  no  longer  hunted  as  a  beast 
of  prey  through  the  bogs  and  fastnesses  of  his  native 
land,  nor  is  the  faithful,  patient  Catholic  peasant  com- 
pelled, as  in  the  days  of  old,  to  steal  to  the  lonely  glen 
or  mountain  cavern,  to  "  hear  the  word  of  God,"  or 
bend  his  knee  to  worship  in  the  manner  of  his  ancestors — 
those  sleeping  martyrs  who  wept  and  bled,  and  suffered 
persecutions  for  "  the  faith  that  was  in  them,"  that  one 
true  faith  which  they  kept  with  undying  fidelity,  and 

*  X)itiieA5A6— a  piigrim. 
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transraitled  to  their  childicn  of  the  present  and  futntt  | 
generations.  The  Irish  Catholic  can  now  breathe  as 
freely  as  any  other  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  when  !k 
gazes  on  the  grey  steeple  of  the  village  cliapel,  and  hears, 
through  the  sacred  haze  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  the 
deep-pealing  bell  caJ"  '  y,  light-hearted  peaiantry 
to  early  Mass,  he  ra&  hold  his  brow  in  triam^ 

and  pour  forth  his  less   to    that  Providaice 

which  preserved  t(  ile  of  Saints,"  that  saviig 

faith,  without  whit .  >  true  happiness  on  earth, 

and  no  final  bless  ove. 

Though  plain  aj  >ne  of   the  prettiest  and 

most  convenient  ol  J  Catholic  chapels  is  that 

of  S in  the  (,  unty,  the  beautiful  little 

'■  house  of  God,"  woc^  i.i..'  writer  of  this  tale  some 
five  and  twenty  yean  ago,  first  bent  his  tiny  knees  is 
public  worship,  and  where,  ever  since,  he  has  appeared 
each  Sabbath  to  join  in  prayer  and  sacrifice  witb 
the  friends  and  playmates  of  his  childhood  and 
his  youth.  This  diapei  possesses  peculiar  attractions, 
and  is  invested  with  peculiar  interest.  Sitcated 
in  a  retired,  but  beautiful  and  hrghly-improTed 
district  of  country — a  district,  too,  eminently  rich  in 
antiquarian  remains  and  historic  associations — it  forms 
a  pleasing  and  soothing  feature  of  the  scene.  At  a  liltk 
distance  eastward  flows  in  calm  unruffled  tranquility, 
the  silver  water  of  the  river  Nore,  its  banks  studded, 
in  the  vicinity,  with  monastic  and  mihtary  ruins- 
lo  this  neighbourhood,  too,  will  be  found  the  cave  of 
the  Firbolg,  the  rath  of  the  Dane,  the  Norman  castle, 
and  Cromwellian  bawn  ;  whilst  about  a  mile  westvrards 
lies  the  classic  vale  of  Gortnaclea,'  where  the  Mac  GioUa 
Phadruig,    dynast    of    Ostoiy,    treacherously    led  tus 

*Sui<c  ltd  Cliae— field  ol  the  hardlrs. 
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^xrarriors  to  waylay  the  Dalcassian  heroes  on  their  return 

-Jxom  the  battle  of  Clontarf.     But  independent  of  these 

considerations,    this    chapel    boasts    another    matter 

^iKrhich  must  render  the  place  highly  interesting  to  the 

"traveller,  the  virtuoso,  the  man  of  taste,  and  the  lover 

of  the  mysterious  and  the  curious.     This  is  a  splendid 

portrait  of  St.  Peter,  holding  the  keys  in  the  usual 

position,  encased  in  a  richly  gilt  frame.    This  magnificent 

picture  is  attributed  to  different  masters ;    but  at  all 

events,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  allowed  by 

competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  paintings  in 

the  British  islands,  or  perhaps  in  Europe. 

Besides  its  inimitable  beauty,  this  picture  derives 
very  much  interest  from  the  romantic  circumstances 
attending  its  introduction  to  the  little  chapel,  of  which 
it  now  forms  such  a  rare  ornament.  These  incidents  I  am 
about  to  relate  ;  they  have  never  before  met  the  public 
eye,  and  I  shall  offer  no  introductory  remark  farther  than 
to  say,  that  how  improbable  or  strange  soever  my 
story  may  appear,  the  truth  of  the  leading  features  or 
circumstances  of  the  narrative,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  be  even  for  a  moment  disputed. 

About  forty  years  ago,  one  dreadful  day  in  mid- 
winter, an  old  man,  feeble  and  bending,  tottered  with 
the  aid  of  a  long  iron-shod  wattle  which  lie  carried  in 
his  withered  hand,  to  the  door  of  a  snug-looking  pubhc 
house,  which  then  stood  on  the  "  cross,  or  four  roads," 

of  the  village  of  S .     The  stranger's  step  was  slow 

and  painful,  for  he  was  faint  and  way-worn,  and  the 
biting  west-wind,  and  the  cutting  cold  sleet-shower, 
was  driving  full  bang  in  his  pale  face,  as  he  struggled  to 
open  the  door  of  the  "  Fighting  Cocks." 

"  God  bless  all  here,"  said  the  old  man  in  Gaelic 
as  he  stood  on  the  threshold,  and  cast  a  wistful  glance 
on  the  brilliant  turf  fire  which  blazed  so  red  and  so 
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tempting  on  the  clean  well-swept  hearth  oi  the  viUjgt 
hostelry.  i 

"  Amen, — all  but  the  cat  and  the  dog,"  replied  Mrs. 
Carwell  gruffly,  as  she  poked  her  red  fat  face  from  the 
chimney-corner  to  scrutinize  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger.  ' 

"  Ah  then,  mistress  agTah,3  for  the  love  of  God  and 
His  Virgin  Mother  would  you  let  me  in  to-night  to  JWOI   1 
chimney-corner,  for  in  troth  I  am  not  able  any  \aafft 
to   endure   the   piercing   severity   of    this   Irefnendoo* 
blast  that's  blowing," 

"  Indeed,  and  I  will  not,"  replied  the  woman,  na- 
ceremoniously.  "  A  public-bouse  is  no  place  for  strolkre, 
and  even  if  it  were^  I  have  no  accommodation  for  ytu 
at  this  present." 

"  No  way  for  me,  is  it,"  echoed  the  old  man.  "1 
want  nothing  but  the  shelter  of  your  roof  until  morning. 
I  have  my  own  blanket  in  this  little  wallet  on  my  back, 
and  I  have  as  many  cold  potatoes  as  will  do  for  my 
supper,"  and  he  exhibited  his  miserable  stock  of  pro- 
visions in  a  tin  can  which  hung  from  a  horse-hair  girdle 
beneath  the  tattered  remnants  of  his  old  grey  friea 
bang-up. 

"  Who  are  you,  or  what  are  you,  or  what  keeps  yoo 
out  on  the  Skaugh'rami4  this  wicked-blowing  day  ? " 
asked  the  landlady. 

"  As  to  who  I  am,"  replied  the  wanderer,  "  it  matters 
little.  I  am  a  Dihreoch  S  by  profession,  and  did  not  sleep 
two  nights  endwise  in  the  same  house  these  twenty  years. 
I  never  troubled  you  before,  and  probably  never  wiD 

'  A  Sfid'A — 3  term  of  endearment,  love. 

*  sea^t*^" — ^^°  ^t  of  wandering,  astray. 

'tticjiedBiC — viilgaily  Dihreoch,  pronounced  somefWng  lii' 
Oheerhook. — A  pilgrim,  a  wandering  religious,  a  visitor  to  ^uio^ 
and  holy  wells,  a  hermit,  an  anchorite. 
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igain ;  so  let  me  in  to-night,  and  may  God  never  shut 
the  gate  of  paradise  before  your  soul." 

"  Go  and  try  at  Denny  Bergin's,  he  has  a  good 
warrant  to  give  lodging  to  shoolers  6  "  said  the  woman, 

"  Jem  Rooney,  the  tinker,  and  his  whole  retinue  are 
there  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Carwell's  husband,  speaking 
in  an  under-tone  from  the  fireplace. 

"  Aye,  and  Mat  Carroll's  is  cranuned,  from  the  hearth 
to  the  dresser,  with  boccoughs7  and  beggars,  going  to 
the  fair  of  Ballinakill  to-morrow,"  observed  a  little 
diubby-face  gorsoon,  who  was  devouring  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  at  his  father's  knee  in  the  warm  comer. 

**The  worse  luck  now,  the  better  to-morrow,"  said 
the  unfeeling  woman,  accompanying  her  observation 
with  a  signal  to  the  old  man  that  his  presence  at  her 
door  was  no  longer  desirable. 

"  Must  I  go  ?  "  asked  the  wretched  man,  whilst  his 
palsied  limbs  shook  with  cold  and  weariness,  and  a  big 
tear  rolled  slowly  down  his  furrowed  cheek. 

"  Aye,  while  your  shoes  are  good,"  answered  the 
hardened  Mrs.  Carwell. 

"  Shoes,  inagh,"  8  said  the  trembling  stranger. 
"  Shoes  !  I  did  not  know  the  comfort  of  shoe  or  stocldng 
these  twenty  long  years  or  more,"  and  he  looked  as  if 
mechanicaUy  at  lus  thin  legs  and  naked  feet,  all  blistered 
with  travel,  and  bloody  with  that  cutting  December 
wind. 

•  From  Siu&4]kit,  the  act  of  walking,  etc. — Strolling  beggars, 
wanderers,  pick-pockets,  persons  of  suspicious  character.  Boc- 
coughs  are  of  this  class ;  but  that  term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  blind,  the  cripple,  and  the  mutilated. 

"*  1)aca6— cripple,  beggar. 

•  in  eA-6— indeed.  Another  Gaelic  word  of  not  very  well 
defined  meanmg  but  as  applied  in  the  text  may  convey  an 
equivalent  to  "  shoes,  indeed  1  "  "  Shoes,  is  it."  It  is  generally 
used  in  matters  of  doubt  or  suriirise  or  hesitation. 


•iff  which  slumbered  in  Uk  ' 
reat  into  iiBtanl  executJoB. 
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storm  to  gaze  on  his  mt- 
viewed  him,  an  unusuallj  , 
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.  ;tcb,  and  as  she  closed  to 
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"To  make  a  long  stoiy  short,"  resumed  the  woman 
witt  increasing  impetuosity,  "  I  want  no  further  MB-    1 
venation  with  you  or  any  Skibbeeytt  9  lilte  ynu.    Be  oB 
in  m  jifley,  or  I  nil!  set  the  dog  after  yon,"  and  ^ 
coonneDced  calling  th" 
mhlM.  as  if  about  to  pi 

Wthout  a  word  01 
old  nan  hobbled  a^ 
pqqied  her  head  oc 
b^one  figure,  and 
videtit  gust  of  wip' 
old  coat,  and  exl 
ofaiervation.  "  Fau 
heds,"  cried  the  hear 

door,  her  laughter  at  me  supposed  smartness  of  ha  j 
rude  joke  mingled   with  the  melancholy  wailing  of  fl« 
storm,  which  was  now  momentarily  increasing. 

And  the  wind  whistled  and  the  snow  fell  coldlT, 
and  the  night  came  down  dark  and  dreary  on  the  londy 
plains  around.  The  door  and  windows  of  the  "  Fighciiig 
Cocks,"  were  secured  against  the  hissing  storm;  tl* 
fire  burned  with  a  redder  and  a  merrier  glow;  a  gxd 
jug  of  punch  smoked  on  the  little  table,  at  either  sided 
wldch  sat  Mrs.  Canvell  and  her  "  good  man  "  enjt^ 
the  comforts  of  the  scene  ;  but,  alas  t  they  thought  notfl' 
the  abandoned  condition  of  the  poor  pilgrim  whom  tinf 
had  so  rudely  turned  from  their  door  to  face  the  "  pitito 
peltings  "  of  that  wild  winter's  tempest.  The  nightstti» 
quickly,  and  it  was  as  dark  and  as  dismal  a  one  as  enr 
descended  from  heaven. 

Mr.  B.  at  this  period  lived  at  S ,  not  fir  In« 

that  noted  auberge—the  "Fighting  Cocks."     Hc«»*^' 
Protestant.     Indeed  some  said  he  was  an  infidel,  "iS* 

4lV.ll>*| 
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others  of  his  more  nicely-discriminating  neighbours 
said  that  in  religious  matters,  "  he  was  nothing,'*  as  he 
was  never  seen  at  "  church,  mass,  or  meeting,"  since  he 
came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Mr.  B.  was  certainly  a  humane,  generous,  and  kindly- 
hearted  gentleman,  insomuch  that  it  was,  and  still 
remains,  a  kind  of  proverb  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
"  nobody  ever  rubbed  to  Mr.  B.'s  skirts  without  being 
the  better  of  him."  But  I  must  not  wander  from  my 
narrative,  which  I  should  do  were  I  to  dwell  on  one-half 
the  good  things  which  are  still  told  of  that  gentleman 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  at  this 
time  resided. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  in  question,  Mr. 
B.  was  returning  home  in  his  carriage  from  some  ball 
or  party  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was,  as  I  have  just 
said^  a  tremendous  night.  The  wind  moaned  dismally 
amongst  the  naked  old  elms  which  over-shadowed  the 
road  (I  know  that  road  and  those  old  elms  well),  and 
vast  flakes  of  snow,  intermingled,  with  gusts  of  rattling 
hail-stones  and  splashing  sleet,  fell  down  from  the 
pitch-dark  sky.  Still  Mr.  B.  came  on  gallantly ;  his 
horses  were  prime,  and  silently  and  steadily  they  did 
their  work,  and,  as  the  vehicle  moved  rapidly  along,  the 
led  flame  from  the  lamps  flung  a  faint  and  sickly  glare 
on  the  snow-drifts  at  either  side  of  the  way. 

There  was,  and  is  still,  a  certain  spot  on  the  same 
road  called  the  "  lotigheen,'*  ^o  from  a  Httle  plash  or 
pool  of  water  which  lay  in  a  small  hollow  hard  by  the 
road.      On  arriving  at  this  particular  spot,  the  horses 

*•  Lougheen,  from  to6  a  lake — The  diminutive  of  *'  lough  "  or 
lake— the  little  "  lough,"  or  the  little  lake.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  singular  legend  connected  with  the  "Lougheen" 
in  question,  which  I  hope  to  give  the  readers  of  Dolman's 
Magazine  at  an  early  opportunity. 
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suddenly  stood  still,  and  doggedly  refused  moving  an 
inch  farther.  The  coachman  tried  his  skill,  in  vain: 
they  kicked  and  plunged  and  curvetted,  but  not  a  step 
would  they  move  in  the  required  direction. 

"  Hoolahan,"  cried  Mr.  B.,  addressing  the  coachman, 
"  what  ails  j'ou  ?  Get  on,  get  on,  John,  quickly." 

•*  It  is  not  my  fault,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  **  whatevrfs 
the  reason,  they  wont  budge  a  peg.  Rodney  is  kicking 
as  if  the  red  devil  was  standing  in  his  body,  and  Freney 
seems  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  contrariness  by 
his  companion." 

"What  must  be  the  matter  with  the  brutes?" 
cried  Mr.  B.  in  a  tone  of  surprise ;  "  Eh,  John,  what  most 
be  the  cause  of  this  violence  ?  " 

**  Devil  a  bit  of  myself  knows,"  replied  John  ;  "  barrin 
it  be  something  that's  not  right"  they  see — ^may  be 
it's  a  spirit  that's  crossing  them,  sir,  the  Lord  save  as 
from  harm." 

"  Fudge,  you  fool,"  cried  Mr.  B.  in  dudgeon.     "  Get 
down  instantly  and  try  to  set  them  to  rights." 

In  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  the  coachman 
descended  from  his  seat,  and  going  towards  the  deep 
fosse  on  the  road-side,  he  conunenced  probing  the 
snow-drifts  with  the  long  handle  of  his  whip. 

*'  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  cried  Mr.  B.,  im- 
patiently. 

An  involuntary  scream  of  terror  was  the  man's  reply, 
as  he  hastily  retreated  towards  his  master,  whose  hea<l 
was  protruded  through  the  carriage  window. 

"  What's  the  matter,  John  ?  "  again  asked  Mr.  B. 

"Och,  bedad,  Sir,"  cried  John,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 

**It  is  customary  with  the  Irish  peasantry-  when  tiavellinf;  by 
day  or  night,  with  horses,  to  ascribe  any  accident  or  inip>ediment 
(such  as  related  in  the  text)  to  the  intervention  or  obstnicciv>n  of 
ghosts,  fairies,  or  other  supernatural  influences. 
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"  there's  a  man  or  something  lying  dead  in  the  drift — 
there  beyond  at  the  ditch." 

Mr.  B.  jumped  from  the  carriage,  and,  going  to  the 
spot  pointed  out  by  the  affrighted  coachman,  found  that 
his  report  was  correct.  L\4ng  on  his  back  at  full  length, 
amid  the  snow,  was  an  old  man,  grasping  in  one  hand 
a  huge  pole  or  wattle,  w^hilst  the  other  clutched  a  long 
rosary  with  silver  beads  and  a  crucifix  of  massive  gold. 

"  He  is  some  benighted  wanderer,  *'  cried  the  com- 
passionate Mr.  B.  '*  Let  us  trj^,  John,  what  we  can  do 
for  him.  I  hope  he  is  not  dead,  for  I  find  a  warmth 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  his  limbs  are  not  so 
stiff  and  rigid  as  if  the  vital  spark  had  fled." 

They  lifted  the  body  of  the  insensible  man  into  the 
carriage.  The  red  glare  of  the  lamps  fell  fully  on  his 
livid  features.  It  was  the  poor  **  Dihreoch  '*  who  had 
some  hours  before  been  so  cruelly  expelled  from  the 
door  of  the  *'  Fighting  Cocks."  His  eyes  were  closed 
as  if  in  the  sleep  of  death  ;  his  wretched  garments  WTre 
sheeted  with  snow  and  from  his  long,  stiffened  grey 
hair  were  hanging  pellets,  or  icicles  of  frozen  sleet, 
which  ghttered  with  an  unearthy  radiance  in  the  ghastly 
lamp-light.  On  his  back  was  strapped  the  little  bundle, 
alluded  to  before,  and  from  his  girdle  still  hung  the  tin 
can  or  vessel  which  held  the  cold  potatoes. 

Mr.  B.  resumed  his  seat,  and  kindly  placing  the  old 
man's  head  on  his  lap,  desired  the  coachman  to  proceed. 
John  plied  his  whip ;  Rodney  and  Freney  set  forward 
at  a  thundering  pace,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  carriage  wheeled  on  the  well -gravelled  area  before 
the  door  of  Mr.  B.'s  fine  mansion.  Help  was  called ; 
the  still  senseless  form  of  the  stranger  was  gently  carried 
into  the  house,  and  laid  down  on  the  hearth-rug  before 
the  blazing  parlour  fire.  Restoratives  were  instantly 
applied^  and  every  expedient  which  the  skill  or  humanity 
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"No,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "you  will  live — ^livc  many  a 
year  to  come,  and,  if  you  will  be  contented  to  forego 
your  wandering  mode  of  life,  my  house  shall  be  your 
home,  and  never  again  shall  you  be  exposed  to  the 
evils  of  poverty  and  destitution." 

"  My  destitution,  as  I  have  said  before,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  did  my  strength 
allow  it,  I  would  quit  your  hospitable  roof  with  the 
earliest  dawn  of  morning.  But  I  am  dying — My 
earthly  wanderings  and  sorrows  are  over,  and,  as  a  last 
favour,  I  request  you  will  send  some  trusty  messenger 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish." 

"  Yes,  yes,  gladly ;  "  repUed  the  kind-hearted  gentle- 
man. He  rang  the  bell ;  a  servant  entered ;  Mr.  B. 
gave  his  orders,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  the 
carriage,  harnessed  to  two  fresh  horses,  with  poor  John 
Hoolahan  in  his  usual  position,  was  galloping  as  fast 
as  the  said  horses'  legs  could  move  to  the  residence  of 
the  parish  priest,  abput  four  Irish  miles  from  the  scene 
of  death. 

The  good  father  had  retired  to  rest,  but  the  darkness 
of  midnight  or  the  bellowing  of  the  winter's  storm 
have  no  terrors  for  the  Irish  Catholic  priest  when  the 
expiring  Christian  requires  his  aid.  He  rose  without  a 
murmur,  and,  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
was  seated  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  pilgrim.  Of  course, 
no  person  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  chamber,  and 
what  passed  must  remain  a  secret ;  no  more  of  the 
history  of  the  Dihreoch  was  ever  revealed, 

**  Than  what  the  Father  must  not  say, 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day ; " 

but  it  was  remarked,  that  the  old  man's  **  confession  " 
was  unusually  long,  and  the  tones  in  which  the  father 
spoke,  unusually  marked  and  emphatic. 

After   hours   had   passed,    the   clergyman   rang   the 
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ben  :  Mr.  B.  made  his  entrance  to  Ihe  chanibei,  and  thf 
priest  cordiaUy  shook  him  hy  the  hand.  "  Mr.  B.."  he 
said,  "  from  my  soul's  depth  I  must  thank  you  toi  youi 
benevolent  attention  to  the  woes  of  this  poor  dying 
fi-1  low-creature.  May  God  reward  you,  and  wlwn 
the  hour  shall  come  that  the  Almighty  will  demand 
an  account  of  your  stewardship,  may  your  good  dwdi 
of  this  night  be  mercifully  remembCTed," 

"Amen!"  fervently  responiied  the  dj-ing  man; 
"  and  now  one  word  more  before  I  am  gone." 

"Go  on,"  said  Mr.  B. 

"  Where  is  my  little  bundle  ?  " 
Mr.  B.  withdrew ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned 
with  the  pilgrim's  parcel,  which,  on  his  betng  canirf 
into  the  house  had  been  dc|x)=;ited  in  the  hail. 

"  Hand  me  that,"  said  the  old  man  iv:u-hmg  for  the 
parcel. 

Mr.  B.  gave  him  the  bundle. 

"  A  knife,  now,"  he  added. 

The  priest  pulled  forth  his  pocket-knife  and  gave  it 
to  him  without  speaking. 

The  dying  man,  with  quaking  hand,  cut  oiwn  the 
string  which  tied  the  bundle ;  he  opened  the  old 
blanket,  and  from  its  folds  brought  forth  a  dark-looking 
object,  rolled  tightly,  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  red  silk. 
He  reached  it  to  Mr.  B.  The  latter  opened  the  parcel: 
his  eyes  glistened  with  surprise  and  admiration.  "  Ob, 
good  father!"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  priest; 
"see  what  we  have  here." 

The  priest  seized  it  i — it  was  a  picture  of  surpasstni; 
beauty— that  magnificent  bust  of  St.  Peter,  which,  at 
this  day,  hangs  above  the  altar  of  the  little  nistic 
chapel  of  S — . 

The  priest  was  dumb ;  he  gazed  as  if  enchanted  or 
the  fascinating  portrait. 
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*'  The  peasants  of  Calabria,"  resumed  Mr.  B.,  *'  are 
said  to  have  loved  the  portrait  of  the  virgin  with  a 
carnal  or  human  love.  This  I  always  considered  a 
fable,  yet,  if  painted  by  the  same  hand  from  which  this 
divine  production  of  the  pencil  emanated,  I  should  not 
wonder  at  any  effect  it  might  have  on  human  passions — 
oh,  father,  did  you  ever  see  so  noble  an  effort  of  human 
ingenuity  as  this  portrait  ?  " 

The  priest  was  still  silent — gazing  entranced  upon 
the  charming  object. 

"  Mr.  B.,"  said  the  dying  man,  '*  this  portrait  must 
be  yours.  Do  not  disdain  it  because  its  owner  can 
offer  no  better  testimonial  of  his  gratitude.  It  be- 
longed to  a  once  powerful  and  noble  family,  and  it  is 
the  offspring  of  a  pencil  which  was  guided  by  in- 
spiraiion.  Like  its  possessors,  it  experienced  many  a 
strange  viscissitude,  yet,  'tis  not  the  less  precious  on 
that  account.  Take  it — keep  it,  and  when  you  gaze 
on  those  beautiful, — those  all  but  breathing — features, 
think  sometimes  of  the  last  of  the — the — the — poor 
wandering   Dihreoch." 

The  old  man  ceased ;  he  flung  forth  his  arms  con- 
vulsedly ;  his  eyes  were  suifused  with  the  last  tears  of 
stni^ling  mortaUty ;  his  breathing  became  thick  and 
audible ;  he  uttered  one  low  protracted  groan,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Dihreoch  mounted  on  the  wings  of 
the  whistling  storm — ^let  us  hope  to  heaven. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

For  many  a  subsequent  year  this  portrait  constituted 
the  chief  attraction  of  Mr.  B.'s  magnificent  drawing-room. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  old  mud- walled, heath- thatched, 

cottage  of  S was  replaced  by  the  present  beautiful 

edifice,  and  on  the  memorable  day  of  its  "consecration," 
Mr.  B.  appeared  at  the  happy  ceremony,  and,  amid  the 
blessings  and  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  as  a  testimonial 
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oi  his  respect  for  Catholicity,  and  liis  friendship  Jot  b> 
Cathohc  fellow-parislionere,  be  placed  with  he  ( 
hands,  over  the  altar,  that  beautiful  and  mystoiooi 
picture— The  Dihbeoch's  Legacy. 

It  is  there  still  in  high  presen-ation,  and,  wlale* 
shred  of  it  remains,  the  good-natured  peasantry  of  tht' 
parish  will  not  forget,  as  they  gaze  in  admiration  tft 
the  fascinating  portrait,  to  pray  tor  the  soul  of  flR 
departed  pilgrim. 

We  well  remember  the  situation  of  the  usually  qi 

and   tranquil   neighbourhood  of   S ,   when  in 

spring  and  summer  of  1831,  the  Whitefoot  or  Roddl 
disturbances  convulsed  the  greater  portions  of  tb 
Queen's  County  and  County  of  Kilkenny.  The  writi 
of  this  article  was  then  but  a  mere  boy,  j-et  the  evenlsa 
wild  incidents  of  those  stormy  days  are  tndeUbly  tl 
pressed  on  his  memory.  His  native  parish  was  H 
very  hot-bed,  the  focus,  of  disorganization  and  outT^ 
Almost  every  man  in  the  district  capable  of  poisii 
a  musket  or  wielding  a  "skull-cracker,"  beoune 
member  of  the  blood-stained  confederation,  and  i 
unceasing  exertions  of  the  local  Catholic  clergy,  or  tl 
withering  denunciations  of  the  immortal  Dr.  Dojl 
were  totally  inadequate  to  stem  the  torrent  of  crin 
and  outrage  which  stalked  through  the  land.  This 
no  time  or  place  for  enquiry  into  the  origin  or  can 
of  this  combination.  \Ve  know  that  innumerable  wroai 
were  perpetrated  on  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Irelm 
and  we  know,  too,  that  those  crying  evils  were  infiictt 
by  those  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  and  pretectal 
of  the  poor.  We  remember  that  these  were  days  0 
violent  party  feelings  and  of  excessive  political  agi I ati 
Men's  minds  were  poisoned  against  each  other- 
peasant   classes   ascribing   all    their   miseries    to   1 
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oppression  and  bigotry  of  their  landlords  and  agents, 
and  anxious  for  their  total  subversion,  wliilst  these  again 
in  return  were  only  solicitous  as  to  how  they  could 
inflict  the  highest  amount  of  chastisement  on  their 
wretched  tenants  and  dependents.  With  these  matters, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  We  will 
merely  observe  as  we  did  before,  that  our  native  village 
was  engulphed  in  the  vortex  of  insubordination.  Almost 
every  man  was  an  outcast,  hunted  and  chased  like 
the  beast  of  prey  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  skulking 
for  protection  all  day  long  in  the  woods  and  brakes, 
and  only  stealing  forth  amid  the  shadows  of  night  to 
visit  their  wretched  homes,  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  with  such  miserable  food  as  their  families  could 
procure  in  their  absence.  Many  of  them,  too,  were 
suffering  incarceration  in  the  county  jail.  In  the  May 
previously  (1831),  a  farmer's  house  had  been  attacked 
by  a  large  party.  They  were  resisted  by  the  inmates 
one  of  the  Rockites  was  desperately  wounded  by  a  gun- 
shot ;  his  comrades  fled,  he  was  taken,  and  to  save  his 
neck,  and  be  revenged  of  his  cowardly  associates,  he 
informed,  and  several  of  them  were  captured  and 
lodged  in  jail  to  await  their  trial  at  the  assizes,  which 
were  now  quickly  approacliinj?.  The  cry  of  mourning — 
the  wail  of  the  widow — and  the  lament  of  the  aged 
father,  echoed  throughout  the  land ;  whilst  the  hangman 
chuckled  over  his  anticipated  prey,  and  those  whose 
sympathies  were  averse  from  the  peasant  classes,  who 
hated  their  religion  and  their  race,  looked  forward, 
if  not  with  satisfaction,  at  least  with  indifference,  to 
the  sacrifice  about  to  be  offered  on  the  altars  of  justice 
and  revenge. 

In  this  calamitous  state  of  affairs,  some  of  the  local 
magistrates  and  authorities  relented.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  divine  the  causes  which  led  to  this  change,  yet 
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so  it  was.  Their  hearts  were  softened  by  the  miseries 
which  met  their  gaze^  and  they  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  the  offending  Rockites.  They  pro- 
posed, that  should  the  confederates  abandon  their 
system  of  violence,  surrender  whatever  arms  and 
munitions  were  in  their  possession,  and  give  a  solemn 
promise  of  loyal  and  peacable  conduct  for  the  future 
they,  on  their  part,  would  guarantee  a  full  pardon  from 
government,  not  only  for  such  offenders  as  were  siill 
at  large,  but  for  such  as  were  already  in  durance 
(excepting  actual  murderers  and  incendiaries),  to 
foiego  all  measuies  of  retaliation,  and  to  live  on  tenns 
of  good  will  and  cordiality  for  the  future. 

The  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish,  an  active,  in- 
telligent, and  humane  young  man,  was  requested  to 
communicate  these  proix)sals  to  the  outlaws,  and  ai 
his  solicitations,  they  at  length  acquiesced.  Those  bold 
men  who  scorned  the  terrors  of  the  gallows  and  convict- 
hulk,  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  their  beloved  priest, 
and  a  certain  time  was  appointed  for  the  performance 
of  their  part  of  the  contract.  On  a  certain  night  tlitv 
agreed  to  deliver  up  all  firearms,  ammunition,  and 
im])lcments  of  aggression,  of  which  they  weie  ix)sses>cd, 
not  only  such  as  were  illegally  plundered  from  others, 
but  such  as  actually  belonged  to  themselves,  and  their 
own  families. 

But  our  readers  are  getting  impatient.  Yet  we 
must  be  still  more  circumstantial.  The  parish,  or 
district  schoolmaster,  was  the  person  apjwinted  to 
receive  the  arms  from  the  outlaws.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  character  ;  steady,  faithlul,  and  rcsj-xviaM 
in  liis  habits  and  character.  He  was  besides  a  naiivi 
of  the  parish,  born  and  reared  amongst  the  misguiiW 
men,  numbei-s  of  wliom  were  his  relatives  in  a  grcaiii 
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or  lesser  degree,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  one  way  or 
another  were  connected  with  his  family.  By  all  of  them 
he  was  respected,  and,  though  he  uniformly  censured 
their  lawless  conduct,  and  exerted  his  best  abilities  to 
reclaim  them  from  the  paths  of  ruin,  still  he  was  a 
general  favourite,  and  the  most  impUcit  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  honour  and  fidehty.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  considered  the  person  most 
likely  to  effect  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  the  matter  pending,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  in  promising  his  aid  in  every  matter  hkely 
to  benefit  his  erring  kinsmen  and  acquaintances. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  was   the  interior  of    the 

beautiful  chapel  of    S ,  that  dear  Uttle  temple  in 

which  most  of  those  misguided  peasants  received  the 
baptismal  benediction,  in  which  some  of  them  plighted 
their  troth  to  the  girls  of  their  choice,  and  in  which  all 
of  them  had  listened  to  their  beloved  pastor  as  he  spoke  to 
them  of  the  blessings  of  mercy  and  of  peace  in  a  brighter 
world  than  this.  Then,  what  scene  could  be  better 
adapted  to  an  act  of  repentance  and  of  contrition  ? 
Besides,  it  was  so  lonely  and  sequestered  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  man. 

The  appointed  evening  came,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
faithful  to  his  engagement,  was  at  his  post  in  due  time. 
It  was  a  sweet  night,  early  in  July,  soft,  balmy,  and 
tranquil,  yet  dark  and  even  dreary,  for  there  was  no 
moon  in  the  sky,  and  every  star  was  veiled  in  that  thick 
grey  vapour  peculiar  to  the  season.  It  was  a  silent 
hour,  too,  for  no  sound  was  abroad — oh,  yes  !  there 
were  sounds  and  signs  too,  of  animation,  for  the  bat 
sailed  on  noiseless  wing  over  the  roof  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  big,  bloated  red  and  yellow  night  flies  flitted 
through  the  shrubs  and  tall  weeds  in  the  chapel-yard, 
and  now  and  then  a  flash  of  brilliant  lightning  would 


scnoolmaster  to  our  rea 
in  his  own  manner  and 
stances : — 

It  was  approaching  mid 
by  the  sacristy,  opened  t 
form  to  await  the  comin 
sweet  a  night  as  one  cot 
bloom  of  summer,  and  I 
gloom  of  the  chapel  wl 
doorway  and  sat  down  on 
the  peculiar  charms  of  thi 
oppressed,  twenty  Strang 
brain,  and  thousands  of  s 
illusions  came  and  went  t 
Yet  I  was  not  much  alar 
bad  long  since  taught  me 
phantom,  and  the  dwarfish 

As  I  thus  sat  musing  and 
from  the  high  way  into  - 
fell  back  again  with  a  hes 
had  ceased  reverberating  t 
figure  approached  me,  and  : 
that  it  was  an  old  man  of  s 
overcoat  of  grey  cloth. 

*God  save  vnn    ("'—J 
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but,  quickly  mastering  his  emotion,  answered,  "  Good 
night,  and  God  save  you  kindly." 

"  In  (Jod's  name,"  I  resumed,  **  who  are  you,  and 
why  do  you  wander  abroad  at  such  an  hour,  the  com- 
panion of  spectres  and  roamers  of  the  night  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  good  friend,"  he  replied,  "  if  I  decline 
answering  your  questions.  I  am  not  about  to  intrude 
on  your  privacy.  To  none  on  earth  am  I  indebted, 
and  to  none  on  earth  will  I  reveal  the  motives  by  which 
I  am  influenced  in  leading  a  life  of  toil,  and  wandering, 
and  mortification." 

I  was  silent. 

"  I  came  this  way  by  chance,"  he  resumed.  "  I  knew 
not  your  chapel  was  open,  but  I  could  not  pass  by 
without  approaching  its  portals  and  pouring  forth  my 
heart  before  the  cross ;  I  entered  the  gates,  approached 
the  door :  you  know  all." 

"  Pass  in,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
right  to  obstruct  your  progress  to  the  sanctuary.  Go 
on,  and  in  your  ejaculations  forget  me  not." 

The  old  man  squeezed  my  hand  in  silence.  He 
passed  down  the  nave,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
steps  leading  to  the  altar.  It  was  now  intensely  dark 
and  I  procured  a  Ughted  taper  from  the  sacristy  for  his 
accommodation,  not  perhaps,  without  some  feeling  of 
selfish  curiosity,  for  I  felt  a  strong  wish  to  be  more 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  form  and  features  of 
the  mysterious  night-walker.  I  placed  the  taper  on  the 
altar :  its  ghastly  radiance  illuminated  the  whitened 
walls  and  ceihngs  of  the  chapel,  and  fell  with  a  still 
more  brilHant  glow  on  that  splendid  portrait,  **  The 
Dihreoch's  Legacy,"  which  hung  immediately  above 
the  altar.  The  glorious  features  of  the  ail-but  breathing 
picture  seemed  animated  with  "  the  breath  of  life,"  and  a 
flash  of  Uving  fire  seemed  shooting  from  its  speaking  eyes. 
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"  Mother  of  God,"  shouted  the  old  man,  "  what  s 
this  I  behold  ?  Do  my  eyes  cheat  me,  01  do  1  dieani 
some  splendid  dream  ?" 

I  spoke  not. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  not  mistaken,  'tis  the  same, 
Ihe  very  same.  1  know  that  portrait  well,  and  long 
years  oi  sorrow  and  affliction  have  not  obliterated  those 
features  from  my  memory.  I  saw  it  when  but  a  child : 
1  saw  it  afterwards  under  less  happy  circumstance, 
but,  indeed,  I  did  not  hope  to  see  it  now.  " 

He  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar ;  "  Let  roe 
inspect  it  more  closely,"  he  niurniured :  "  Let  me  kiss 
it  before  I  die,  and  sit  you  dovm  upon  those  steps  and 
I  will  tell  you — what  few  on  earth  could  tell  you— 
a  strange  but  true  story  concerning  this  painlini;." 

Just  as  he  si.>oke  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard  without, 
and,  ere  its  echoes  had  sunk  upon  the  night-breere,  the 
body  of  the  chapel  was  tliron^fd  with  armed 
Rockites. 

I  left  the  old  man  abruptly,  and  approached  the 
outlaws.  "  Welcome,  boys,"  I  cried  ;  "  welcome  again 
on  the  path  of  righteousness ;  " — and  my  salute  was 
kindly  returned  in  many  a  coarse  harsh  tone,  and  my 
hand  was  clutched  in  many  an  iron,  sun-burnt  list 

"  We  are  come,"  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  "  to 
do  what  the  machinations  of  the  crafty  or  the  powa 
of  the  mighty  could  never  effect.  We  are  come  at  tlie 
request  of  our  priest  to  surrender  our  arms,  and  tmsl 
again  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  land-jobber  and  tbe 
trafficker  in  human  blood.  Mercy  :  ha  !  ha  !  "  and  his 
hollow  laugh  was  re-echoed  by  several  of  his  stem- 
looking  confreres. 

" 'Tis  all  for  the  better,  men,"  I  said,  "yourpriel, 
who  loves  your  souls  and  feels  for  your  miseries,  wouU 
not  deceive  you.      Illegal  combination  could  effect  no 
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permanent  good.  Ruin  and  desolation  are  impending 
over  you  and  your  families,  and  by  taking  this  step 
alone  can  the  evils  with  which  you  are  beleagured  be 
averted." 

Another  rude  laugh  was  the  reply.  "  Doubt  not  my 
sincerity,"  I  resumed,  **  you  are  all  dear  to  my  heart ; 
many  of  you  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood — then  why 
should  I  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  welfare  ?  You 
can  now  return  to  your  families  and  lawful  avocations, 
and,  what  is  better — ^to  that  Grod  whose  friendship  you 
have  forfeited  since  you  became  engaged  in  your  late 
lawless,  and  useless,  and  wicked  association." 

Without  another  word,  the  spokesman  of  the  party 
flung  down  an  elegant  carbine,  to  which  was  fixed  a 
glittering  bayonet.  Then  unloosing  a  belt  which  passed 
around  his  waist,  he  brought  forth  a  powder-horn  and 
a  pair  of  large  pistols.  These  too,  he  flung  down  in 
like  manner.  They  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  loud  crash, 
and,  following  his  example,  each  man  laid  down  his  own 
weapon,  until  in  a  few  moments,  a  large  pile  of  arms, 
of  all  fashions  and  descriptions,  some  of  the  most 
elegant  and  some  of  the  plainest  manufacture  and 
finish,  lay  on  the  floor,  whilst  the  bold  ferocious  men, 
their  late  possessors,  stood  around  the  pile,  crest-fallen, 
humbled,  and — ^I  shall  hope — penitent. 

We  all  knelt  on  the  cold  floor  and  poured  a  silent 
prayer  to  heaven  for  forgiveness  of  our  respective  crimes, 
and  for  peace  on  our  unhappy  land.  The  Rockite 
band  arose,  and  shaking  my  hand  once  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  departed  with  a  lighter  heart  than 
they  had  known  for  many  a  previous  day. 

I  approached  the  altar  again.  The  old  man  was  not 
there.  I  took  the  taper  and  sought  him  all  round, 
but  in  vain  ,  he  was  gone  and  I  never  saw  him  more. 
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LETTER  IX. 


The  grey  morning  fog  was  brooding  sl«g£;isHy  on  the 
slumbering  city,  as  the  Abbeylrix  caravan  rattled  ova 
the  stony  pavement  of  Thomas  Street,  heavily  laden 
with  passengers  en  rovle  to  the  country,  and  conv-cying 
amongst  the  rest,  myself,  Messrs,  O'Loghlen  and  Wolfe. 
and  Mr.  Hubert  Maguire.  Few  were  astir  except  beggars 
and  petty  chapmen  plying  their  avocations  at  the  di^em 
coach  and  car  offices  of  the  dty — and  no  sounds  met  the 
car,  save  the  tolling  of  some  factory  bell,  or  the  aii 
"  w-e-e-e-p  "  of  the  climbing  boy,  as,  filthy  and  de- 
f,-raded-looking,  he  trotted  on  his  melancholy  viaik 
through  the  metropolis.  Yet,  amid  this  cheerless  s«»i^ 
I  was  happy.  The  last  time  I  went  this  way,  it  was  on  i 
magnificent  summer's  afternoon,  the  broad  area  d 
Thomas  Street  was  rife  with  life  and  bustle,  and  the  red 
sun  poured  down  his  warm  rays  on  a  merry  and  animated 
scene.  Still  I  was  not  as  happy  as  now.  I  was  leaiiog 
home  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  was  going  to 
sojourn  for  an  undetermined  period  amongst  strangeis— 
strangers  whom  I  had  regarded  with  mistrust,  if  not  wilS 
feelings  of  fixed  aversion.  Now,  my  pilgrimage  ovs, 
I  was  returning  to  the  land  of  my  birth — to  friends  ^0 
anxiously  awaited  my  coming,  and  who,  I  knew,  ffouU 
welcome  me  in  accents  of  joy,  and  affection,  11J 
love. 

■'  Thomas  Street !  "  said  Nicholas  O'Loghlen,  "  of  iH 
the  streets  of  Dublin  give  me  Thomas  Street.  With  iB 
dingy  houses  and  filthy  purUeiis,  and  noxious  smells, 
I  love  that  sacred  spot  where  Emmet  fought  and  poU 
Lord  Etiward  bled  !  Oh,  Thomas  Street,  Thomas  Street! 
had  I  the  pen  of  a  Gibbon,  or  the  inspiration  of  a  Scotl, 
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I  would  immortalize  your  name,  and  the  deeds  of  which 
you  were  the  scene  should  never  be  forgotten." 

"  Speak  not  so  childishly/'  said  Oliver  Wolfe. 
"  What  was  Emmet  but  a  traitor,  or  Lord  Edward,  but 
a  lunatic  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  are  the  last  on  earth 
who  should  ever  speak  of  war  or  dream  of  a  physical- 
force  contest  with  Great  Britain ;  yet,  you  talk  of  your 
departed  traitors  as  if  they  were  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Uarathon  and  Bannockbum ;  and  you  seem  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  O'Connell  but  needs  to  wink  at  you 
to  draw  the  sword,  and  that,  the  bloody  game  once 
commenced,  you  are  able  to  shout  defiance  at  England 
and  hurl  her  armies  into  St.  George's  Channel." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  said  O'LogUen. 

"  Sheer  nonsense,"  returned  Wolfe.     "  You  have  men 
enough,  certainly  ;  and  brave,  stalwart,  able-bodied  men 
too ;  but  you  have  no  more.     You  want  what  is  more 
important  than  brute  force.      You  want  that  invincible 
determination,  that  cool,  stem  calculating  resolve  with- 
out which  success  is  never  obtained  ;  and  if  acquired  can 
never    be    permanently    maintained.      The    fact    is, 
you  talk  too  much,  and  England  laughs  at  you,  and  the 
world  sneers  at  your  infatuation.    Believe  me,  whilst  the 
Milesian  Irishman  flatters  himself  with  the  illusion  of  one 
day  tearing  the  Shamrock  from  the  British  wreath,  and 
whilst  the  Saxon  Paddy  is  ready  and  willing  to  cut  the 
throat  of  his  Celtic  brother  at  the  bidding  of  that  same 
England — ^believe  me,  I  say,  whilst    such  a  feeling  is 
fostered  between  us,  we  need  never  hope  for  *  justice  to 
Ireland ' — ^we  need  not  calculate  on  anything  but  a 
trampled  country,  and  an  impoverished,  miserable,  and 
degraded  people." 

**  All  we  want,"  resumed  O'Loghlen,  "  is  to  be  set  to 
work.  We  are  able  and  willing  to  get  through  it.  We  are 
a  numerous  people,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  now  a  moral 
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Aughrim  and  Drogheda.  and  Londonderry,  there  will  be 
little  amelioration  in  our  lot,  and  Irishmen  may  sigh  in 
vain  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  plenty,  and 
civilization." 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  this  point  with  you," 
said  Mr.  O'Loghlen,  **  but  this  much  I  will  maintain  to 
the  last — ^first,  that  an  Irishman  is  able  to  thrash  an 
Englishman  anywhere  he  meets  him ;  and  secondly,  if 
Ireland  was  disposed  to  go  to  war  with  England,  she  has 
ample  means  and  abundant  resources,  not  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  protracted,  but  a  successful  struggle  ; 
and  further  I  will  say  (but  without  any  expressed 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  or  justice  of  the  thing),  that 
were  the  peasant  population  of  Ireland  to  spurn  the 
control  of  the  priests  and  the  exhortations  of  their 
political  leaders — ^were  they  to  shake  off  restraint  and 
*  rise '  simultaneously,  no  army  that  England  could 
muster  would  stand  them  for  a  fortnight,  though  backed 
by  legions  of  Orange  volunteers,  and  all  the  ant i- Irish 
and  anti-popish  bigots  in  the  land." 

"  Such  may  be  your  opinion,"  said  Wolfe. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  antagonist ;  "  and  such  is  the  opinion 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  people — I  mean  those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  fight  and  bleed  for  the  rights  and 
honour  of  their  country." 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  the  young  man,  Hubert 
Maguire,  "  now,  as  you  have  both  given  your  opinions, 
it  is  not  likely  that  further  discussion  would  terminate 
amicably ;  but,  as  there  is  a  soldier  in  our  company — a 
man  who,  apparently,  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  his  line — perhaps  he 
would  give  his  opinion,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  if 
agreeable  to  himself  and  the  remainder  of  our  friends 
Dresent." 

TiV*  person  addressed  by  Mr.  Maguire  was  a  very  fine- 

2D 
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looking  man.  with  mielligfnt  fcalures,  an<l  of  hettulni. 
figure.  He  was  of  advanced  yvais ;  his  compleiinii 
deeply  embrowned  with  the  sun  of  tropical  clime, 
his  eye.  dark,  full,  and  fiery  :  his  hair,  rough  and  griulv : 
and  his  whole  countenance  strongly  cx]>ressive  o{  fcm 
ness,  energy,  and  dogged  resolution.  His  dress  wii  i 
superannuated  suit  of  militarj'  "  fatigue, "  ami  ht' 
bearing  and  demeanour  bespoke  him  "evcr>-  inch  .1 
soldiet," 

'■  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  in  that  a^i 
confident  lone  peculiar  to  old  soldiers,  "  1  has-e  Inn 
a-listening  to  your  arguments,  and,  of  cnura*,  b" 
opinions  of  my  own  on  that,  as  well  as  on  other  subjtirB, 
I  am  an  Irishman  by  birth  ;  and  tliough  1  do  not  cam'i 
very  heavy  load  of  religion  about  me,  yet  I  was  Kind 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  it  I  hope  to  die.  I  low 
the  land  of  my  birlh,  and  I  would  shed  the  last  dra|iul 
my  blood  (or  the  creed  of  my  forefathers  ;  yet,  hang  mr 
if  I  would  stand  by  to  hear  any  one  run  down  the  honour 
of  England,  or  say  '  black  is  the  white  of  her  eye '  to  i 
British  soldier." 

"  We  mean  no  insult  to  you."  said  Hubert  Maguire- 
"  We  honour  the  profession,  and  would  not  dispan^f 
a  man  for  being  a  soldier,  so  long  as  he  conducleil  himscli 
manfully  and  hcnourably.  My  only  object  in  addresin? 
you  was,  that,  knowing  you  had  seen  much  serii-iee,  I 
considered  you  capable  of  giving  a  sound  opinion  on  tli' 
subject  at  issue." 

"  Well  then,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  I  have  seen  mu'ii 
service.  1  have  seen  and  served  in  the  bloodiest  wmj 
that  ever  convulsed  the  peace  of  Eurojw.  [  saw  men  d 
all  nations— black  and  white,  Turk  and  Christian —figb' 
in  those  san,^uinary  battles  :  and  I  am  proud  to  say  Ifc" 
I  never  yet  saw  Irishmen  disgrace  the  shamrock.  Vc' 
God  (orbid  a  war  should  ever  again  desolate  the  gnr' 
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valleys  of  Hibemia.  If,  unfortunately,  such  an  event 
should  occur,  dreadful  would  be  the  result.  I  am  certain, 
indeed,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  population  united, 
and  to  rise  in  concert,  they  would  lay  prostrate  the  best 
chivalry  of  Great  Britain  in  a  month,  and  drive  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  island  into  the  Atlantic. 
But,  what  then  ?  Their  country  would  be  ruined  for,  at 
least,  another  generation.  England,  whilst  mistress  of  a 
shilling,  a  man,  or  a  musket,  would  not  surrender  quiet 
possession  of  the  '  Emerald  Isle ; '  and  Ireland,  left  to 
her  own  resources,  could  not  carry  on  a  protracted  war- 
fare. Down  she  would  go  in  twelve  months,  never  again 
to  rise,  or  hold  any  position  other  than  that  of  a  trampled, 
bullied,  and  degraded  province." 

O'Loghlen  nodded  dissent,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Recollect,  friends,"  resumed  the  soldier,  "  I  do  not 
speak  as  to  your  right  to  go  to,  or  abstain  from,  war. 
That  is  your  own  look  out,  not  mine  ;  at  least,  not  in  an 
equal  degree  with  you.  I  only  speak  as  to  your  com- 
petence— ^your  capabilities  for  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
You  have  none  such ;  but  numbers  of  brave  men.  Yet, 
what  could  bravery  alone  effect,  against  discipline,  skill, 
arms^  science,  and  all  other  apphances  of  warfare  ? 
Where  are  your  fortified  positions,  your  military  depots, 
your  commissariat,  your  organization?  What  arms  have 
you?  Pitchforks  and  cudgels.  Where  are  those  leaders 
able  and  willing  to  guide  your  operations  ?  Not  Daniel 
O'Connell,  or  Tom  Steele,  truly ;  for  however  con- 
summate a  tactician  the  one  may  be  in  St.  Stephen's, 
and  however  the  other  may  rant  and  blather  in 
Concihation  Hall,  either  of  them  would  cut  a  sorry  figure 
heading  a  column  of  pikesmen  or  charging  a  square  of 
British  grenadiers.  Then,  be  sensible ;  be  patient ;  be 
true  to  yourselves,  and  the  cause  of  discontent  and 
disaffection  will  eventually  be  removed.     Persevere — 
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the  wiU  of  a  united,  resolute  people  cannot  long  be  resisted. 
But  never  mind  the  idea  of  war ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
brought  to  3*our  doors,  when,  if  such  an  event  shodid 
occur,  of  course  you  cannot  be  blamed  to  ann  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  primary  law  of  nature,  'sdf- 
preseri'aiion.'  " 

The  soldier  paused ;  there  was  no  reply. 

"  Tis  true,"  he  resumed,  "  Irishmen  have  been 
stigmatized  as  bad  soldiers,  when  fighting  on  their 
native  sod ;  yet  I  caimot  believe  it.  Tliey  are  ^orkxis 
fellows  on  a  foreign  field,  as  many  a  foreign  foe  can  tdL 
Then  as  to  Paddy*s  prowess,  when  engaged  individually, 
whv  fia-bock-lisk  !  >  The  devil  himself  could  not  hold  a 
candle  to  him,  when  put  to  the  knuckles,  or  in  a  fair  or 
faction  fight.  iKith  a  shillelagh  in  his  fist.  But  yoa 
know  these  things  vourselves  much  better  than  I  do; 
yet  as  they  say, '  facts  are  stubborn  things/  and  as  j-ou 
may  be  glad  to  hear  some  of  the  *  life  and  adventures  of  a 
poor  ould  sodger,'  I  wiD  beg  your  attention  whilst  I  tell 
you  a  little  story  : — 

CROIBHEEX  DHEARGS  «  STORY. 

"  My  name  is  Tom  Doherty.  I  am  a  native  of  the 
beautiful  village  of  Ballinakill.  whither  I  am  now  rt- 
turning,  after  a  thirty  years'  ser\'ice  in  the  ranks  of  the 
British  amiv.  Mv  father  was  a  flannel- weaver,  an 
honest,  hard-working  man  of  uninij^ached  character 
until  the  blooi.ly  year  of  ijoS.  when,  susj>ected  of  being 
iniplioatevi  in  the  dark  doings  of  the  times,  his  cabin  was 
surroiin.iod  at  midnight  by  a  band  of  yeonianr\\  himself 
dragi:ed  from  his  bed,  and,  without  getting  time  to  cry 

*  riA  bAc  teip — don't  mind  him. 

*  C{io&An — the  hand,  from  wrist  to  fingers.     T)eAH5— red. 
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for  mercy  on  his  soul,  shot  dead.  My  mother,  God  rest 
her,  was  thus  left  with  seven  children  to  struggle  through 
the  world  as  well  as  she  could.  I  was  the  eldest  of  the 
seven,  being  then  in  my  ninth  or  tenth  year,  and  (not  that 
I  say  it),  as  tight  and  well-looking  a  chap  as  you  would 

meet  on  a  long  day's  march.    Squire  T ,  who  lived 

in  the  adjacent  fine  mansion  of  Haywood,  was  very  kind 
to  my  mother  and  the  orphans,  and  as  myself  was  such  a 
smart  looking  bit  of  flesh,  he  took  me  into  the  family 
as  his  own  body-man  or  valet.  He  was,  indeed,  a  good 
master.  I  had  fine  times,  elegant  livery,  the  best  of 
eating  and  drinking ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  left 
undone  for  my  future  welfare,  he  brought  a  school- 
master into  the  house  for  my  special  benefit,  from  whom 
1  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  keep  plain  accounts. 

"  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  I  soon  got  too  hot, 
and  the  mansion-house  of  Haywood  got  too  narrow  foi 
my  aspiring  genius.  So  I  kicked  at  my  good  patron, 
returned  to  my  mother's  cabin,  and  said  I  would  no 
longer  be  a  slave  to  any  squireen  of  them  all,  but  that  I 
would  enjoy  my  liberty,  and  have  a  httle  of  the  world's 
diversion  before  manhood  and  its  cares  would  overtake 
me.  So  I  set  up  immediately  as  a  first-rate  blackguard, 
picking  pockets  at  fairs  and  markets,  card-playing,  and 
robbing  gardens  and  fowl-yards  at  night,  and  drinking 
whiskey  or  sleeping  all  day.  I  soon  acquired  an 
extended  celebrity.  Nothing  was  too  difficult  for  my 
ingenuity — nothing  too  hazardous  or  my  misdirected 
prowess.  If  the  squire  horse-whipped  me  for  my  de- 
predations on  his  orchard  or  preserves,  I  surely  took 
satisfaction  by  appropriating  to  myself  the  finest 
widgeon  or  stateliest  swan  on  his  lakes,  on  the  night 
following.  If  the  parish  priest  denounced  me  from  the 
altar  on  Sunday,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Why  it  would  be 
unlucky  to  molest  anything  belonging  to  his  reverence. 
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ami  it  would  be  nnact  of  sacrilcGe  to  attack  he  chapel:  so 
as  ihc  Protestant  Church  stood  fast  by  the  Catholic  hmis* 
of  worehip,  (earing  to  injure  the  latter,  I  brolte  everj 
panr  of  glass  in  the  wintlows  of  the  former,  before  warce 
oa  the  following  Monday.  Yet,  I  was  a  great  favoarife 
entirely,  and  greatly  adniired  for  my  daring  as  «-eli  a 
tot  my  accnniiilishments,  bodily  and  mental.  I  was  a 
cnck  hurler,  a  skilful  card  player,  a  good  dancirr,  played 
well  on  the  tlulc  and  fiddle,  and  was  the  best  in  Ballinalull 
at  reading  the  Dublin  Evenittg  Post,  and  enli^btenias 
the  neighbours  about  the  slate  of  the  country,  ud 
Boney's  >  wars.  The  upshot  ol  all  these  attainmeiils 
ms  that  I  became  a  favourite  with  old  and  >tiuiig, 
p«rticularly  the  girls,  for  there  was  not  a  collcm  m 
Ballinakill  nor  within  five  miles  of  it,  who  would  not  ^ 
through  fire  and  water  with  poor  '  Tom  the  Devil,'" 

"  ■  Tom  the  Devil,"  was  your  title,  then,"  said  Nicbobs 
O'Loghlea. 

"  A}**,  in  my  young  days,  those  times  of  which  I  la 
now  speaking."  said  the  story-teller  :  "  but  I  golanf* 
■uck-nanK  when  I  became  a  soldier,  as  you  shall  heal 
just  now." 

"  Go  on,"  said  O'Loghlen. 

•■  Well,  1  arrived  at  my  twentieth  j-ear,  or  thereabools; 
and  Buonaparte  was  now  in  his  glory,  kicking  thmsc 
and  crowns  about  the  fields  of  the  Continent,  as  we  wooW 
kKkcwtifr^-cMfS  about  the  street  on  a  fair  day  of  Ballioal^ill' 
The  recruiting  (wrty  came  to  our  \'iliage ;  the  ilnin 
wUed  its  echoes  through  the  vales  of  Haywood, and  tte 
British  ensign  wa\'ed  proudly  from  the  highest  pinnKk 
o(  the  old  castle  of  the  Ridgewa>-s.  Prejudice  agabe! 
the  British  army  was  not  so  tugh  then  as  now.  O'Comid 

■  BittfY. — Tha  Irish    diminuUv-e  ol     BonapaiLc,   useil  in  il 
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did  not  utter  his  ukase  against  the  service,  nor  the  poet 
Buggy  sing  his  Saxon  Shilling.  Several  of  our  finest 
j^ung  men,  the  flower  of  Ballinakill,  bid  adieu  to  their 
sweet-hearts  and  home,  and  'took  the  bounty,'  longing  to 
get  a  peep  at  Boney  and  his  Frenchmen,  and  panting 
to  earn  wreaths  of  glory  on  the  plains  of  the  Peninsula. 
Yet  not  an  inch  would  I  go.  I  was  not  a  coward,  certainly, 
and  I  had  set  no  higher  value  on  my  blood  than  other 
men ;  yet,  some  way  or  another,  I  had  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  army,  nor  had  I  yet  expended  all  my  stock  of 
*  wild  oats  '  about  the  streets  of  my  native  town.  All 
the  wiles  and  machinations  of  the  recruiting  serjeant 
were  therefore  useless,  and  when  summoned  to  head- 
quarters, he  went  without  the  companionship  of  Tom 
the  Devil. 

"The  regiment  lay  in  Galway,  preparatory  to  their 
embarcation  for  the  scene  of  war.  Tlie  colonel  was  a 
native  of  that  roUicking  fire-eating  county,  and  most  of 
the  men  were  enlisted  in  Connaught  and  Western 
Munster.  They  were  all  young  fellows  ;  regular  devils  ; 
a  cursing,  boozing,  bruising  set  of  scamps,  who,  whilst 
awaiting  their  transfer  to  a  bloody  grave  in  the  Peninsula, 
'  made  preparations  for  death  *  in  Galway,  drinking  every 
penny  that  came  in  their  way,  and  threshing  one  another's 
eyes  out  in  the  back-yards  and  low-pubUc-houses  of  that 
then  riotous  and  drunken  town.  On  Sunday  mornings, 
when  called  to  '  church  parade '  you  would  scarcely 
find  half-a-dozen  men  fit  to  appear  in  a  Christian 
congregation  ;  almost  every  eye  was  as  black  as  a  sloe  ; 
those  whose  eyes  were  fit  to  be  seen,  had  bloody  and 
battered  noses,  and,  by  my  song,  many  a  one  had 
neither  nose  nor  eyes  '  fit  for  active  duty.' 

"  The  *  Heck '  4  or  bully  of  the  regiment,  however, 

*  The   Irish  diminutive  of  Hector, — a  bully,   a  braggart,   a 
pungacious  man. 
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\\ \vs  not  a  Conna light  man  ;  he  was  a  chap  from  Scotland, 
and  his  '  native  highland  home  '  was  somewhere  in  the 
wilds  of  Caithness  or  Sutherlandshire.  His  name  u^ 
David  Fethcrstone,  a  powerful-buOt  chap  alwut  thirty 
years  of  age,  tall,  muscular,  and  well-propoilioned.  He 
was  a  stout-hearted  fellow,  too,  a  Presbyterian,  and 
entertained  the  most  unbounded  contempt  for  Ireland 
and  Irishmen,  particularly  Irish  Catholic  soldiers.  He 
was  constantly  squabbling  with  his  hot-blooded  comrades 
of  Clare  and  Galway,  but  not  a  one  of  them  was  able  to 
handle  him  proj^erly ;  so  after  a  time  they  got  shy  d 
coming  to  handy-gripes  \vith  him,  and  the  upshot  was, 
that  he  not  only  buUied  the  whole  regiment,  but  used  to 
brag  openly  that  there  was  not  a  Paddy  in  the  Englisli 
anny  that  he  would  not  whip  before  him,  as  a  boy  would 
a  top  on  the  Galway  flags. 

"  \Miat  could  be  done  ?  There  was  the  Scotiisb 
bruis«.'r,  ant.l  who  dare  look  crooked  at  him  ?  The  men 
all  got  down-niouihed.  an.l  Colonel  Joyce  was  a.>  mii 
as  a  niaivb  hare;  and  as  the  Hii^hlander  struttoJ  praia 
Ihrou^li  the  '  city  of  the  tribes.'  the  boys'  r.A  ^-_ 
blood  used  to  rush  to  tlieir  tenii»les.  whilst  ho  \vhi?'.:t3 
his  lavouiite  lay— ."//c'  /*;/./c'  of  C.f.V.ri:;:/.!  —  tlie veiVtjlan:: 
of  his  cajole  eye  shooting  dcria nee  to  t:;o  ?^' 
Galwi^jan^.  wh'>  in  leed  were  little  wont  to  be  bulked  it 
!b»«  i:  own  tliieshoMs. 

vt.'pie  would  sav.   '  an-l  >iko  'Iv.  >' 
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iding  through  the  town,  followed  by  an  *  orderly ' 
liagoon,  when  who  should  he  meet  but  one  of  his 
avourite  grenadiers  staggering  towards  the  barracks, 
eemingly  three-quarters  drunk,  his  regimentals  be- 
meared  and  disordered,  whilst  his  nose  and  mouth  were 
ut  and  bleeding  profusely. 

**  *  What  the  devil,  is  this  you,  Hackett  ?  *  shouted 
he  colonel.  'Where  were  you,  or  what  the  blazes  has 
lappened  to  you  ?  ' 

**  The  man  muttered  something  in  explanation. 

**  *  Come  sir,'  cried  the  colonel,  '  no  evasion.  Tell  me 
it  once  how  you  came  in  this  pickle  ?  ' 

"  '  Why  then,  sir,'  said  the  grenadier,  '  as  you  must 
:noWy  you  shall  know ;  'twas  that  blackguard 
?etherstone ' 

** '  Oh,  oh  ! '  interrupted  the  colonel,  '  Fetherstone 
fcgain!*   Well!' 

** '  Well,'  echoed  the  grenadier,  '  well ;  but,  colonel, 
[  must  beg  leave  to  say,  the  blame  of  all  this  rests  with 
^ou,  sir.' 

"  '  With  me ! '  chuckled  the  officer,  '  how  dare  you 
>ay  so  ?  Did  I  not  often  tell  you,  that  if  you  did  not 
itay  quiet  and  keep  out  of  Fetherstone's  way,  never  an 

sye  in  the th  but  he  would  knock  into  one,  before 

Kre  ever  got  a  peep  at  Bonaparte.' 

*' '  Keep  out  of  his  way,  is  it  ?  Och  !  God  forbid, 
Colonel  Joyce,  that  we  should  skulk  from  a  rascally 
Sassanagh  Scotchman,  that  came,  may  be,  from  the 
ievU,  or  who  knows  where.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  the  colonel,  *  go  on  and  take  what- 
ever he  gives  you,  until  we  go  out  to  the  Continent ;  may 
be  then,  Mr.  Napoleon  would  oblige  us  with  a  loan  of  one 
ot  his  bullets  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  Highland 
grenadier.* 

"  *  By  herrings,  colonel,'  cried  the    battered  soldier, 
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'  you  never  shall  ask  such  a  grant  from  thsi  iKol 
Boney.  I  told  you  twenty  times,  and  I  tell  you  no* 
again,  that  it  you  allow  me  home  to  Ballinakill  lot  one 
month,  1  will  bring  back  an  old  comrade  of  mine  to  the 
regiment,  well  able  to  lick  the  pride,  not  only  onl  of 
Fetherstone,  but  any  bravo  in  the  army  of  Napoleon.' 

"  '  Very  well,  then,'  said  the  colonel,  '  I  agree,  I  am 
not  disposed, any  more  than  another  man,  to  ask  (avoura 
of  Bonaparte ;  and  besides,  I  promise  you,  that  il  you 
fulfil  your  engagement,  ajid  that  the  Highlander  gets  a 
good  drubbing,  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  the  friend  o( 
your  townsman,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  regiment." 

"  Next  morning  Hackett  was  on  the  road  to  BallinakH, 
furnished  with  a  month's  furlough,  a  pocket  (all  erf 
Colonel  Joyce's  silver,  and     full  power  to  enlist  and 

bring  forward  to  the   th  all   the    Ballinakill  bop, 

whom  by  hook  or  by  crook,  he  could  induce  into  he 
majesty's  service.  '  By  St.  Patrick,"  cried  the  soklier, 
'  all  I  want  is  Tom  Doherty ;  if  1  can  bring  him  I  wiU 
ask  no  more  ;  if  not,  no  nose  of  mine  will  I  show  in  the 

ranks  of  the  gallant th,  nor  bad  luck  to  the  sight  of 

Bonaparte  or  the  Continent  I'll  ever  lay  my  eyes  upoa' 

"  Poor  Jem  Hacketfs  days  of  permitted  abseno;  (bw 
away  quickly,  but  his  purse  of  silver,  ample  as  it  was, 
diminished  with  much  more  rapidity.  At  length, 
before  the  third  week  of  his  furlough  had  ejipired,  be 
found  it  discreet  to  prepare  for  his  departure  to  Galwiy. 
Accordingly  he  communicated  the  object  of  his  home 
mission  to  Tom  Doherty  (your  humble  ser^Tint),  who  stiD 
followed  his  old  course,  and  shared  deeply  in  Hacketi's 
carousals,  so  long  as  Colonel  Joyce's  silver  lasted.  For 
a  long  time  I  peremptorily  refused  to  leave  home  ;  bat  *t 
length,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  was  depicted  with  3JI 
the  eloquence  and  patriotic  fervour  of  which  Hadcrlt 
was  master,  I  could  not  persevere  in  refusing  vlateva 
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Utile  service  I  could  bring  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
friend,  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  Ballinakill  and  old 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  I  bade  adieu  for  awhile  to  my 
mother  and  family,  and,  in  company  with  Jem  Hackett, 
set  forth  on  my  journey  to  the  western  capital. 

"  'Twas  charming  weather  in  the  very  bloom  of  the 
summer,  and  we  had  a  right  pleasant  tramp  of  it  to 
Galway.  We  never  passed  a  public-house  or  a  shebeen, 
without  calling  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  landlady ; 
and  we  never  met  a  pretty  giri  without  having  a  pleasant 
word  to  say  to  her.  I  was  a  little  agitated  in  my  mind, 
though,  when  I  thought  of  the  gigantic  Scotchman — ^not 
that  I  was  afraid  of  him,  for  what  could  he  do  to  me  but 
take  my  Ufe — ^but  I  felt  such  a  responsibility  on  me  in 
having  my  own  credit  and  the  credit  of  my  friends  and 
country  at  stake,  that  I  could  scarcely  think  of  any- 
thing else  but  of  the  coming  battle  ;  yet  I  confess  I  said 
more  Paternosters  on  the  road  than  I  did  for  seven 
years  before,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  all  offered  up 
with  the  same  intention,  namely,  for  the  strength  of  a 
bull,  and  the  courage  of  a  bull-dog,  to  enable  me  to  make 
a  shiUycock  of  the  boasting  Scotchman. 

"  Jaded  and  penniless  we  arrived  in  Galway,  on  the 
fourth  evening  after  our  departure  from  Ballinakill.  I 
was  indeed  a  regular  scare-crow,  crippled  and  fatigued, 
with  a  fortnight's  beard  on  my  chin,  and  my  rags 
hanging  on  my  shoulders  as  if  shook  on  with  a  pitch-fork, 
My  companion  looked  a  good  deal  the  worse  of  the  wear 
too.  He  was  lame  as  a  dog,  his  countenance  pale  and 
emaciated  from  dissipation,  whilst  his  soiled  and  faded 
regimentals  looked  very  little  more  creditable  than  my 
old  frieze  *  bang-up '  and  corduroy  inexpressibles. 

"  '  By  the  powers,  Tom,'  said  Jem  Hackett,  as  we 
entered  the  out-skirts  of  the  city,  *  by  the  powers.  Tom, 
the  very  dogs  are  running  away  from  us,  as  if  frightened 
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yourself/  and  instantly  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  middle- 
aged^  ill-looking  female  made  her  appearance,  shaking 
the  grenadier's  hand  most  cordiaUy,  and,  with  a  thousand 
cead'tnille  failthes,  welcomed  him  back  to  Galway. 

"  The  soldier  without  further  parley  entered,  waving 
his  hand  at  me  to  follow.  We  passed  up  a  broad  but 
dark  and  filthy  stair-way,  and  entered  a  chamber 
Irom  whence  we  had  previously  heard  issuing  shouts, 
laughter,  cursing,  and  boisterous  revelry,  intermingled 
witi  the  rattle  of  drinking-glasses,  and  the  droning 
tones  of  the  Irish  bag-pipes. 

" '  Bad  luck  to  you,  Tumble-the-house,  is  this 
yourself  ? '  shouted  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  gallant 

^th  as  we  entered  the  room.  'Gallows  end  to  you,  but 

we  thought  you  ran  away  from  Fetherstone,  and  that 
you'd  never  again  trouble  your  conscience  about  the 
-th,  the  French,  or  Mr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte.' 
And  how  gangs  it  wi'  Meester  Fetherstone,'  asked 
Hackett,  imitating  with  tolerable  precision  the  High- 
lander's peculiar  tone  and  idiom. 

"  *  Cock  of  the  walk  still,'  was  the  reply,  '  but  more 
owdacious  than  ever,  since  the  report  of  your  having 
taken  '  Paddy  McHugh's'  furlough  8  circulated  through 
the  regiment.' 

"  '  Very  fair,'  said  Jem  Hackett.  '  But  I  am  of  a  notion 
that  before  this  day  week  he  will  have  another  tune 
to  whistle  besides  the  Pride  of  Caledonia*  and  seizing 
a  huge  glass  which  stood  overflowing  with  whiskey 
On  a  table,  and  grasping  my  hand  most  fervently  at 
the  same  time,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  exclaiming, 
*  Your  health,  Tom,  ma  bouckal,9  and  here  goes  honour 

®  **  A  year  and  a  day,  and  as  long  as  you  choose  afterwards," 
Equivalent  to  desertion  from  duty  or  abdication  or  resignation  of 
Office. 

•  mo  5uA6Aitt — my  boy. 
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and  glory  to  ould  Ballinakill  and  Ihe  sky  that's  tn« 
it." 

" '  Dash  my  buttons,'  cried  one  of  the  soldiers,  '  but 
this  tag-rag  chap  is  no  other  than  Tom  the  Devil,  tht 
great  Queen's  County  bruiser,  of  whom  1  so  often 
heard  Hackett  and  the  other  Ballinakill  fellows  boasting ; 
and  I  forfeit  my  head  if  Jem  did  not  go  home  everj 
peg  to  bring  him  to  take  a  twist  with  Da%'y  Fetheistone 
— eh  Jem— am  I  right  ?' 

"  '  To  a  T,'  replied  Hackett 

"  A  loud,  general  and  prolonged  ydl  of  triumph 
followed  this  acknowledgment.  Those  who  a  rainuw 
ago  jeered  at  my  gaunt  figure  and  tattered  raiment,  nun 
looked  on  me  as  on  some  superior  being  ;  e\-cry  hand 
was  extended  to  grasp  mine  with  the  most  fricniily 
ardour;  the  waiter's  bell  was  rung  more  violently  llian 
ever,  and  as  the  saying  is,  if  I  fancied  to  set  my  old 
shoes  swimming  in  ale  or  whiskey,  I  was  welcome  lo 
do  so  in  the  best  stuff  that  the  '  Shamrock  Tavetn ' 
could  supply. 

"  The  roll  of  the  drum,  warning  stragglers  to  Ihtii 
quarters,  was  now  heard  reverberating  through  the 
gloomy  streets,  so  wishing  me  and  my  military  com- 
panion many  an  "adieu'  and  'good  night's  rest', 
and  chuckling  over  the  coming  combat  and  Ihe  antici- 
pated defeat  of  the  Scottish  champion,  the  half-dmnkcii 
soldiers  departed  from  the  *  Shamrock,"  and  staggend 
towards   their   barracks." 

But  as  the  recital  of  the  remainder  of  CtoiHui* 
Dhearg's  humorous  story  would  swell  my  letter  to  an 
unpardonable  extent,  I  must  defer  the  history  of  his 
rencontre  with  the  "  bonnie  Highlander "  to  scaw 
future  opportunity. 
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The  '  Shamrock  Tavern  "  was  a  large  half-ruinous 
forbidding  looking  house,  situated^  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  in  one  of  the  gloomiest  and  most 
poverty-stricken  neighbourhoods  of  the  old  town  of 
Galway.  Its  proprietor,  Phelim  Lynch,  was  a  fat 
dumpy  joUy-countenanced  man,  his  age  most  likely 
about  forty-five,  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  pleasing 
word  for  every  one  that  came  in  his  pathway  through 
life.  He  was  a  fair  and  easy  going  sort  of  person,  caring 
little  about  the  concerns  of  the  *  Shamrock  Tavern ' 
so  long  as  he  could  guzzle,  unknown  to  his  '  rib,'  his  fill 
of  the  best  liquor  which  the  said  tavern  afforded,  and 
crib '  coppers  to  purchase  tobacco,  which  tobacco  he 
whiffed  from  his  black  and  stumpish  dhtuieen,  as  he  list- 
lessly strutted  up  and  down  the  cut-throat  street  joking 
with  the  red-kilted  damsels  of  the  adjacent  country  as 
they  plodded  into  town,  and  giving  and  getting  all  the 
*  new  news  '  possible  about  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  his 
great  rival,  the  all-conquering  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Moyna,  his  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  stirring  women  in  Galway.  She  was 
much  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  or  if  five 
[>r  six  years  younger,  the  difference  was  scarcely 
perceptible.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  muscular ;  her 
skin  wrinkled  and  yellow  as  the  bouchaleen  buidhe,^  and 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  eminently  indicative 
of  meanness,  treachery,  and  vulgar  cunning.  Before 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Phelim  Lynch,  she  had  been 


•  Crib — to  steal,  to  pilfer,  to  acquire  a  matter  of  small  value 
by  sinister  means. 

*  Du4£4\ittin  bui'oe,  literally — the  little  yellow  boy. 
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united  to  a  soldier^  who  fell  fighting  on  some  continental 
field  for  the  glory  of  the  British  cro\vn,  and  the  safety 
of  the  British  empire.  But  as  good  luck  \i-ould  have 
it,  he  was  not  many  days  laid  in  his  '  gory  hed*  when 
it  was  found  that  he  became  entitled  to  a  considerable 
sum  of  '  prize  money/  and  as  he  was  now  in  a  land 
where  there  was  neither  bu>nng  or  selling  nor  an) 
value  set  on  gold  or  silver,  the  treasure  fell  to  the 
weeping  widow.  Immediately  on  gaining  possession 
of  the  cash,  lest  worse  might  happen  in  a  far-ofi  land, 
she  bade  adieu  to  the  camp  and  sailed  away  to  her  native 
city  of  Galway.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  chance 
brought  her  into  contact  with  Phelira  Lynch,  who, 
alas !  was  just  after  laying  the  last  sod  on  his  own 
*poor  woman,'  and  as  the  business  of  his  tavern  coulti 
not  go  on  without  petticoat  government,  and  as  llie 
illness  and  death  of  his  former  spouse  had  made  con- 
siderable inroads  on  his  finances,  he  thought  he  migh* 
do  worse  than  pay  his  court  to  the  soldier's  widow 
and  the  soldier's  well-won  gold.  With  this  nolior. 
he  commenced  operations  on  the  heart  of  the  fair 
mourner,  and  as  she  began  to  think  tears  would  not 
re-animate  the  dead  nor  cheer  her  future  soli i an 
years,  she  listened  patiently  to  the  tavern  kcejier's 
tale, — at  length  acquiesced  to  his  proposal, — and  ir. 
less  than  a  month  after  her  arrival  in  Galway  became 
the  happy  Mrs.  Lynch,  and  landlady  of  the  well-known 
*  Shamrock  Tavern.' 

'*  This  tavern,  be  it  known  to  the  reader,  was  the 
favourite  haunt  of  all  the  soldiei*s  stationed  in  the 
western  capital.  It  was  situated  not  very  far  fron^ 
the  barracks,  and  yet  in  one  of  the  most  silent  an.: 
retired  quarters  of  the  town.  The  house  was  capacious, 
and  notwithstanding  its  dingy  and  repulsive  exterior, 
comfortable  and  well-appointed  as  a  low  tavern.     Tlie 
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liquors  were  always  good — the  whiskey  '  first  shot/ 
and  the  proprietor  not  very  squeamish  about  the 
morals  or  character  of  either  his  male  or  female  visitors. 
But,  particularly  since  the  soldier's  widow  became  the 
publican's  wife,  the  house  was  peculiarly  attractive  to 
the  military — consequently  all  their  spare  shillings 
were  spent  at  the  *  Shamrock/  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch 
were  looked  on  as  the  best  doing  people,  in  their  line, 
in  the  broad  town  of  Galway. 

"  *  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Mrs.  Lynch,'  said  Jem 
Hackett,  as  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  the 
*  Shamrock,'  he  stood  at  the  door  preparing  to  show 
hhnself  at  the  barracks. 

"  '  Easier  speak  to  me  than  borrow  money  from  me,' 
replied  the  landlady  with  a  simper ;  *  what's  your  will, 
Mr.  Hackett  ? ' 

"  '  My  will  is,'  said  the  grenadier,  *  that  you  take 
as  good  care  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Doherty  here,  until  I 
see  him  again  as  if  he  were  your  own  Phelim  Lynch 
or  Bonaparte  himself.  3  ' 

" '  Na-bock'Hsh  for  that/  answered  the  woman ; 
'  if  you  never  opened  your  mouth  I'd  deal  kindly  with 
such  a  strapping  boy  as  this  ,  for  as  sure  as  God  made 
Moses,  the  same  chap  will  smell  powder  before  he  is 
twelve  months  older.' 

"  *  Whether  or  not,'  returned  the  grenadier,  *  treat 
him  like  the  son  of  a  king,  or  if  not  you  will  find  that 
my  nick-name  of  *  Tumble-the-House  '  was  not  bestowed 
in  vain.' 

"  '  He  shall  be  as  safe  in  my  hands,'  said  Mrs.  Lynch 


•  The  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  Irish  Catholics,  particn  • 
iarly  in  the  south  and  west,  were  entirely  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
His  own  favourite  Imperial  Guard  were  scarcely  more  solicitous 
for  his  success  than  the  Irish  peasantiy. 

2   E 
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rmpliatically,  'as  if  he  was  in  your  ovn  guaid-io 
or  in  the  Pope's  pocket — ^will  thai  satisfy  you  ? ' 

■'  ■  Yes,'  said  the  soldier,  'and  now  Tom,  ma  bouci 
eal.'lrink,  and  be  merry  until  you  see  me,  which  vfil! 
aflcr  dusk  this  evening.'  So  saying  he  shook  my  \i 
most   cordially  and  departed   towards  the  barrack: 

"  Mrs.  Lynch  was  punctual  to  her  engagement. 
I  had  the  appetite  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  Gaddagh  fis 
men,  I  had  means  to  satisfy  it  in  abundance. 
Lynch  denied  himself  tlie  luxury  of  his  usual  promeii 
up  and  down  the  little  street,  merely  to  keep  mi 
company,  and  Moyna  was  all  smiles  and  gesticulat 
as  she  recapitulated  the  many  vicissitudes  and  i 
adventures  of  her  '  soldiering '  life.  Indeed,  I  hi 
pleasant  day  of  it,  and  when  the  red  summer's 
sank  into  the  billows  of  the  neighbouring  ocean 
felt  myself  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  '  Sliamn 
Tavern '  as  ever  I  did  in  the  warm  chimney-coniff 
my  favourite  haunt,  '  The  Sheaf  of  Wheat.' 

"  The  shadows  of  night  were  setting  down  on  tl 
grey  towers  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  closing  darkly  dk 
the  smoke- t>egrimed  chimneys  and  gaunt  gables  of  lb 
antique  town,  when  I  took  my  position  at  M  c{« 
window  on  the  upper  storey  of  the  house.  I  sat  jJp* 
gazing  at  the  silvery  evening  star,  as  twinklinj  * 
shimmering  it  descended  to  the  bosom  of  the  AIIm* 
My  thoughts  were  busy,  sometimes  wandering  lo  ""J 
tar-off  Ballinakill,  and  anon  conjuring  up  iiMJ*  ' 
the  Scotch  buffer,  when  my  reverie  was  suddenly  1""'" 
by  a  tapping  at  the  chamber  door.  Instantij' » **? 
tall  figure,  wrapped  in  a  blue  cloak  and  wean«'' 
mask  and  military  cap,  entered.  He  stood  a  ""^ 
gazing  at  me  in  the  faint  hght  of  the  httle  taHow  ffl* 
which  burned  on  a  table,  and  then,  nodding  s''6'"''\j 
If  to  bid   '  good  night,'  retired.       Whilst  1  v«°"*^ 
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wondering  who  on  earth  this  mysterious  visitor  could 
be,  the  tones  of  laughter  and  merry  voices  were  heard 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  barracks,  and  high 
above  the  clamour  I  could  distinguish  the  well-known 
gay  and  boisterous  accents  of  Jem  Hackett.  *  All  in 
good  time/  I  mentally  ejaculated,  '  my  business  here 
IS  finished,*  and  I  left  the  place  and  descended  to  the 
tap-room.  I  was  not  here  a  minute  when  Jem  Hackett, 
with  two  or  three  more  of  my  Ballinakill  acquaintances, 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  about  half-a-dozen 
other  grenadiers  of  the  regiment,  whom  I  had  never 
never  seen  before. 

"  '  Cead-mile-failthe/  4  cried  every  voice  in  chorus, 
whilst  every  '  five  fingers '  were  extended  to  grasp  my 
hand  to  welcome  me  to  Galway.  Every  eye  scrutinized 
my  person  and  figure,  and  every  tongue  declared  that 
I  was  '  just  the  cut '  and  *  enough  of  me  in  it '  for  a 
successful  '  set-to '  with  the  Highland  bravo. 

"  Immediately  the  door  of  a  huge  old-fashioned 
oaken  press  or  bureau  opened,  and  out  stepped  the  tall 
muffled  figure  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken.  Every 
soldier  touched  his  shako,  and  Jem  Hackett,  putting 
bis  lips  close  to  my  ear,  said,  *  This  is  the  Colonel,  Tom, 
Colonel  Joyce,  the  best  fellow  and  bravest  soldier  in 
the  armv  of  Great  Britain.' 

" '  Well  lads,'  said  the  officer,  good-humouredly, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  cheery,  and  what  are  you  all  doing 
here,  or  who  is  this  strapping  country  chap  you  have 
got  amongst  you  ? ' 

"  '  Why  sir,'  said  Jem  Hackett,  in  a  confident  but 
respectful  tone,  '  we  often  come  here  to  pass  an  hour 
with  the  good  people  of  the  '  Shamrock  Tavern,'  for 
the  landlady,  sir,  was  an  ould  compaigner,  and  as  for 

*  C^AX)  mile  f  Alice— one  hundred  thoiisanel  times  %*elcome. 
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this  boy  you  sec  with  us,  be  is  an  acquairHsnre  o1  out* 
Irom  our  native  Ballinakill.' 

■  '  And  my  good  fellow,"  saiii  the  colonel,  slappini 
my  shoulder  familiarly,  '  what  on  earth  brougbt  you 
all  the  way  to  Galway  ? ' 

"  '  I  strayed  away  with  Jem  Hackott,  please  pur 
honotir,  when  he  was  rotumiog  Irom  home  to  join  1m 
regiment."  was  my  answer, 

"  ■  With  a  view,  I  presume,  to  be  a  soldier,  aaia 
to  see  the  war^  ?  ' 

" '  Tliat    was    the   least    of   my    business, 
repUed.      '  I   never  yet   slept    to  dream  of  wi 
red  coat,     although   I  woidd  not    have    the  smifi 
objection    to  fight  a  heat  if    I  was  in  good  htunoar. 
but   certainly   I   would  not   become  a    target  to  Hon* 
parte's     marksmen    for    the    [niltry    pay   of   a    Bntisb 
soldier.' 

"  '  Well  spoken,'  said  the  officer,  '  Then  I  dare  say 
you  have  a  notion  of  picking  up  a  wife  amongst  <M 
Connaught  beauties.' 

"  '  No  thought  of  that  either  came  into  my  brain,' 
I  answered.  '  I  would  not  give  my  own  Peggy  Clowy's 
little  finger  for  all  the  red  petticoats  and  blue  booib 
in  Galway  and  Tyrawley,' 

"  '  That's  odd,'  said  the  Colonel,  '  I  think  if  I  wanted 
a  wife,  aye  or  fifty  wives,  I  could  choose  them  from 
amongst  the  western  maidens ;  but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there  ;  every  man  to  his  fancy,'  and  then,  as  if  at  a 
loss  how  to  resume  his  interrogatories,  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  whistling  in  low  and  very  musical  notes 
the  popular  Irish  air  of  The  Shan  Van  VogfU.S 

"  '  But  harkee,  your  honour,'  I  resumed,  '  as  jw 
seem   anxious   to  know  my  business   in  Galway,  yon 

'  Sean  l>ti.n  bode — tbe  poot  old  woman. 
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must  hear  it.       I  have  been  told    there  was  a  crack 

knuckles  man  in  the th  regiment  and  I  first  came 

over  to  get  a  peep  at  him,  and  maybe  fight  him  a  round 
Dr  two  also,  if  he  has  no  objection.' 

"  A  loud  cheer  from  the  soldiers  followed  this 
announcement — the  colonel  impatiently  waved  his 
hand  for  silence. 

" '  A  trump  every  inch  of  you,*  said  the  officer, 
scratching  his  head  in  high  glee,  in  the  act  of  doing 
which,  his  visor  fell  off,  displaying  as  fine  a  face  and 
as  merry-looking  a  set  of  Connaught  features  as  ever 
the  red  sun  shone  down  on. 

"  '  Yes,  please  your  honour,'  I  continued,  *  they 
tell  of  a  Scotch  or  Sassanagh  Sfioneen^  in  that 
regiment  who  runs  down  every  man  in  Gal  way.  Jem 
Hackett  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  :  I  came  accord- 
ingly and  that  I  may  not  have  my  tramp  for  nothing, 
I  am  determined  to  fight  him  before  I  return,  provided 
lie  consents  to  meet  me.' 

"  '  I  admire  your  frankness,'  said  the  colonel,  '  and 
1  am  glad  of  your  courage.     I  will  be  candid  with  you 

in  return.     I  am  Colonel  Joyce  of  the th  infantry. 

I  am  an  Irishman,  and  a  Connaught  man,  also  fond  of  a 
spree,  and  ever  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  country 
and  the  honour  of  my  countrymen.  I  have  a  Highland 
chap  in  my  corps,  and  it  is  with  shame  I  must  confess 
lie  bullies  the  entire  regiment,  and  boasts  that  there 
is  not  a  man  in  Galway  who  is  not  afraid  of  him.' 

"  *  There's  one  any  how,  sir,  that's  not  a  taste  afraid 
of  him,'  said  myself. 

"  The  colonel  smiled  and  went  on.  *  Your  townsman, 
Sackett,  told  me  of  you ;  asked  permission  to  go  and 
1>riDg  you  to  the  regiment,  and  I  consented.     It  was 

'Seomfn — a  "jackeen"  or  Irishman  who  copies  the  Engish 
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our  intention  to  defer  the  trial  for  some  days  until 
you  would  recover  from  the  effects  of  your  fatiguing 
tramp,  but  the  scape-grace  Bonaparte  is  going  to 
the  devil  on  the  continent.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wants 
more  Irish  hands,  and  we  have  received  unexpected 
orders  to  pack  off  to  his  assistance.  This  is  Saturday 
night,  you  know — ^next  Tuesday  morning  we  embark. 
To-night  or  never  you  must  try  your  skill ;  your  an- 
tagonist is  already  aware  of  your  being  here,  and  is 
prepared  to  meet  you.  He  and  his  friends  will  be  here, 
perhaps  in  hve  minutes.  Being,  as  I  said  just  now, 
always  up  for  diversion,  and  moreover  feeling  my 
own  honour  and  that  of  every  Irishmen  in  the  regiment 
involved  in  this  affair,  I  detennined  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  fun.  For  this  purpose,  I  came  in  disguise.  There 
is  no  one  here  but  friends,  on  whom  I  can  rely  tor 
secrecy,  and  when  your  adversary  and  his  fellow's  come 
I  can  retreat  into  that  old  cupboard,  from  which  I  can 
very  well  contrive  to  view  the  six)rt.  I  have  merely  to  add 
that  if  you  overthrow  the  Scotchman,  you  shall  not  return 
to  Ballinakill  unrequited,  and  I  will  be  a  friend  to  Jem 
Hackett  and  the  rest  of  your  fellow- townsmen  so  long 
as  they  and  I  continue  in  the  British  service.' 

*' '  Very  fair,  Colonel  Joyce,*  I  replied.  *  I  tliank 
you  for  your  good  intentions,  and  you  are  as  wckom€ 
here  as  the  flowers  in  May.  Depend  on  it.  Tom 
Doherty  is  not  the  man  to  betray  a  friend — he  can 
keep  a  secret  as  well  as  fight  a  Scotchman,  and  he 
would  not  prove  false  to  you  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
English   king.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  hea\7 
tramping  was  heard  coming  up  the  stairs.  Hackett 
ran  and  opened  the  door  and  in  strutted  a  herculean 
grenadier,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  other  soldiers, 
as  strapping  fellows  as  you  would  meet  in  a  congregation. 
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This  was  Fetherstone,  my  antagonist,  and  the  soldiers 
who  followed  him  were  of  the  same  regiment — aD 
Scotchmen,  and,  of  course,  feeling  an  interest  in  the 
issue  of  the  contest  in  which  their  countryman  was 
about  to  engage.  I  may  as  well  here  remark,  that 
before  their  entrance  into  the  tap-room,  Colonel  Joyce 
had  secured  himself  from  observation  within  the 
rickety  old  cupboard. 

"  The  strangers  returned  the  salute  of  their  Irish 
comrades,  but  without  further  parley  stood  proudly 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  a  very  fine,  though  very 
stem-looking  group. 

"  *  A  hot  job  we  are  likely  to  have  of  it,'  said  Jem 
Hackett,  '  are  you  determined  to  come  to  the  scratch 
just  now  ? ' 

" '  Weel  then,  I  dinna  care  how  soon,'  said  the 
Scotchman.  *  I  stand  for  the  honour  of  auld  Scotland — 
where  is  your  man  ?  * 

"  *  At  your  service,  Mr.  Sawney,'  I  replied,  at  the 
same  moment  jumping  to  my  legs,  and  stretching  my 
hand  to  the  gigantic  Highlander. 

"  He  retreated  a  step,  evidently  amazed  at  my 
uncouth  figure.  '  What,*  he  cried,  '  sic  a  scare-crow 
chiel  as  you  !  I  winna  dirty  my  hands  wi'  ye — I  winna 
fecht  ony  man  but  a  sodger.' 

"  '  No  ?  •  said  I. 

"  '  No  ! '  replied  the  grenadier. 

"  '  Well  then,'  said  I,  '  in  five  minutes  I  will  be  a 
soldier.  I  certainly  do  not  like  to  leave  Ireland  or 
renounce  my  liberty,  yet  as  you  refuse  to  fight  any 
other  than  a  soldier,  sooner  than  disappoint  you  or 
my  friends  to  the  fore,  I  will  take  the  bounty — who 
wUl  strike  my  palm  with  the  King's  coin  ?  ' 

"  *  Out  with  you,  Sergeant  Morris,'  cried  Jem  Hackett. 
'  Enlist  this  man,  and  let  the  si^ort  go  on.' 
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"  '  He  is  dead  ! '  shouted  a  second. 

"  '  Aye,  as  a  door-nail/  added  a  third. 

"  A  savage  yell  of  triumph  arose  from  the  Irish 
grenadiers ;  they  rose  to  shake  my  hand — it  was  be- 
smeared by  the  dead  man's  blood. 

"  My  head  reeled,  my  eyes  swam,  my  heart  throbbed. 
'  Is  it  possible,'  I  cried,  *  that  brave  fellow  is  dead  ? 
Was  I  bom  to  so  hard  a  fate  ?  To  be  the  murderer 
of  one  of  God's  own  creatures  ! ' 

*'  *  It  can't  be  helped,  Tom,  aroon'  said  Jem  Hackett. 
*  'Twas  all  in  fair  play ;  you  are  no  murderer.  Cheer 
up,  man,  and  give  us  a  shake  of  the  Croibheen  Dhearg.7 

"  1  could  not  reply  to  his  congratulations.  I  was 
completely  paralyzed.  I  staggered  and  fell,  hands 
foremost,  against  the  wall,  and  that  wall  was  impressed 
with  the  bloody  palm  and  five  fingers  of  the  Croibheen 
Dhearg. 


"  When  I  recovered  my  senses  and  recollections,  I 
found  myself  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  of  Galway 
barracks.  The  dead  Highlander  had  been  laid  in  the 
Churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  military  honours 
were  paid  to  his  remains ;  though  few  could- guess  how 
he  came  by  his  untimely  death.  The  regiment  to  which 
I  now  belonged  was  over  the  waves,  on  their  voyage 
to  the  Peninsula,  and  not  one  of  my  Ballinakill  friends 
was  present  to  congratulate  me  on  my  recovery. 

"  My  tale  is  nearly  ended.  I  was  soon  restored  to 
my  usual  strength  and  activity,  though  my  happiness 
and  serenity  of  mind  were  flown  for  ever.  However, 
I  went  to  drill  regularly,  and  was  soon  master  of  aU 

"  CtiobAii    •oeAfij — the    bloody   fist,  or    literally  the  red    fist, 
the  little  red  hand. 
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It  ry  evolutions  of  the  day.      In  less  than  ih 

IT^  [   was  drafted   lo  ]oiii  the  service  companiH 

of  my  toips,  now  actively  engaged  with  the  legions  nl 
France.  Colonel  Joyce  was  stlJ]  at  the  head  o(  liis 
regiment,  and  most  of  my  old  friends  were  siill  safe  ami 
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and  with  a  sergeant  s  pay  i  now  return  to  my  natiw 
vUlage. 

"  The  '  Shamrock  Tavern  '  is  no  more.  It  neva 
flourished  after  that  fatal  night.  It  was  deserted  by  tbt 
military,  and  a  curse  seemed  to  settle  down  ujXin  its 
gloomy  precincts.  It  was  even  rejxirted  that  the  ghost 
of  the  dead  Scotchman  haunted  the  place,  and  it  was 
abo  said  that  the  bloody  mark  of  the  Croihhetn  Dhtan 
could  never  be  effaced  from  the  wall.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  house  got  a  bad  name,  Phelira  Lynch  iw 
his  '  better  half '  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  ihfif 
domicile  remained  untenanted  until  it  went  to  d^f' 
It  was  finally  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  now  traJiliW 
alone  tells  the  whereabouts  of  the  once  well-kno*" 
'  Shamrock  Tavern.' 

"  My  story  is  ended.  I  now  return  to  live  w  ' 
Christian;  to  do  penance  for  my  missi>ent  Ufe;  and  I 
hope,  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  blessed  tramiLuii'y 
which  I  never  could  find  during  my  career  as  a  soIdW' 

The  soldier  wiped  his  deeply  embr^weJ  forebeaui 
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a  tear  trembled  in  his  eye,  but  did  not  fall ;  he  was 
silent,  and  absorbed  in  some  melancholy  retrospect. 

I  expressed  myself  pleased  with  his  stirring  tale, 
and  with  the  interest  with  which  he  so  skilfully  managed 
to  invest  it ;  and  I  spoke  my  unqualified  admiration 
of  his  story- telling  powers.  Nicholas  O'lxghlen, 
although  still  disposed  to  dispute  his  opinions  on  the 
war  question,  was  highly  gratified  at  the  issue  of  his 
combat  with  the  Highlander.  "  Not  indeed,"  as  he 
ranarked  *'  that  he  sent  the  ghost  of  the  Scotchman 
to  the  land  of  shadows,  but  because  his  victory  went 
to  corroborate  his  (Mr.  O'l^ghlen's)  favourite  theory, 
to  wit,  that  no  Englishman  or  Scotchman  can  compete 
in  physical  power  or  hardihood  with  an  Irishman, 
provided  justice  and  fair  play  be  extended  to  the  latter." 
But  indeed  there  was  not  an  individual  present — 
not  even  excepting  Oliver  Wolfe — who  did  not  feel 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  gallant  Sergeant   Doherty. 

"  But,  my  friends,"  again  began  the  soldier,  "  the 
story  I  have  now  related  is  of  Uttle  interest  to  any, 
save  myself,  and  was  only  suggested  by  our  disquisition 
on  the  relative  physical  powers  and  chivalry  of  Irishmen 
and  English  and  Scotchmen.  Yet  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  are  as  brave  fellows  on  the  battle  plain 
as  any  under  heaven.  However,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  they  are  not  superior  to  Irishmen  ;  and  still  prouder 
of  the  indisputable  fact,  that  it  is  not  alone  amid  the 
clash  of  swords,  or  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  the  'red 
artillery '  the  Irish  Cathohc  soldier  displays  his  virtues, 
his  gallantry,  his  noble  daring.  No,  no,  although  when 
excited  by  the  swelling  strains  of  the  bugle,  or  the  peal  of 
the  drum,  he  rushes  to  carnage  fiercely  as  sweeps  the 
winter  storm  through  the  windings  of  his  native  glen, 
still  his  heart  is  not  insensible  to  the  duties  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  he  never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal 
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of  the  wretched,  or  the  cry  of  llie  fallen  foe.  1  an  wdl 
bear  testimony  to  this  noble  feature  in  tJie  diaracter 
of  the  Irish  soldier.  Many  a  tale  I  could  relile 
illustrative  of  what  I  now  assert ;  and  often  have  I 
witnessed  Irish  honour  and  Irish  generceity.  amid  scsnw 
oi  blood,  and  rapine,  and  desolation." 

"'  Maj  y  of  which  tales,  no  doubt,  furnish  matcnals 
for  entire  volumes  for  certain  calumniators  of  Ireland, 
lier  people,  and  her  clergy,"  I  remarked, 

"  Aye,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  but  otcuse 
me,  when  I  venture  to  hint  to  you  that  Ibe  less  I  li«r 
a  man  speali  of  those  worthless  literarj  coxcombs, 
the  better  I  would  like  to  improve  his  acquainlaDce." 

"  Humph ! " 

"  Yes  sir  :  I  seek  not  to  know  your  creed,  nor  politi<^V 
prejudices  :  but  if,  as  one  might  think  from  the  o  ' 
of  your  outward  garb. — if,  I  say,  you  be  an  Irishman, 
and  love  the  land  o'  the  streams  and  green  valleys 
and  respect  the  character  and  honour  of  her  sons, 
then  yoQ  cannot  help  feeling  indignant  at  the  insuIU 
and  vituperations  heaped  on  Irish  Catholics  in  ''" 
heartless  writings  of  those  unblushing  calumnialots, 
I  read  many  of  their  effusions,  in  climes  far  au-ay  tran 
old  Erin ;  and,  even  amid  my  ceaseless  remorse  (cf 
by-gone  mishaps,  I  often  wished  to  have  one  of  then 
stripped  lo  the  buff  in  the  '  Shamrock  Tavern,'  or  sotw 
similar  scene,  where  I  could  make  him  swallow  his  calum- 
nies, and  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  Irishman. 

"  Your  remarks,"  I  said,  "  are  strictly  correct, 
and  your  indignation  equally  just.  As  an  Irishman 
and  a  Catholic,  I  have  long  felt  outraged  at  the  mong* 
done  our  country  and  creed  by  those  literary  banllingi- 
Thank  God.  however,  in  Ireland,  no  man  of  seii- 
understanding,  no  matter  of  what  sect  or  party,  *e« 
the  smallest  value  on  their  writings." 
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I  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  the  soldier : 
idder  still  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  person 
lently  loves  his  country  and  his  creed,  and  is 
for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  countrymen. 
rer  hope  to  meet  you  again  ?  " 
'    I    answered :    *'  provided    you    promise    to 
;ome  of  those  tales  of  the  wars  to  which  you 
'  alluded, — those  events  of    the  soldier's    life 
I  am  proud  to  hear  that  my  Catholic  country- 
inguished  themselves  so  nobly  and  so  honour- 
shall  hear  them  all  with  pleasure,"  said  Sergeant 
'*  When  and  where  shall  I  have  the  happiness 
meeting  you  ?  " 

our  own  town  of  Ballinakill,"  I  replied.  "  I 
fixing  my  residence  in  a  locality  not  many 
tant  from  that  village ;  and  on  some  fine  days 
le  violets  will  have  faded  from  the  hedgerows, 
)ay  you  a  visit,  and  ask  you  to  tell  me  some 
tales  of  the  Peninsular  campaign." 

you  shall  be  ten  thousand  times  welcome  to 
y  dwelling,"  sighed  the  soldier ;  *'  and  equally 
to  have  some  of  my  well-remembered  reminis- 

And  now,  that  there  may  be  no  possibility 
Lch  of  promise  on  either  side,  let  us  shake  hands 
bargain.  And  here,"  he  added  with  another 
wn  sigh,  **  here  is  my  hand,  but  not  the 
n  Dhearg,  that  ill-fated  hand,  once  unhappily 

the  blood  of  the  poor  Highlander." 
►k  his  hand  cordially ;  the  big  hot  tears  flowed 
iown  his  sunburnt  cheeks, 
e,  Mr.  O'Loghlen,"  said  I,  anxious  to  turn  the 
of  all  present  into  a  new  channel ;  '*  come, 
oghlen,  you  know  the  celebrated  recipe  of  the 
Saer  for  shortening  a  long  road ;  give  us  one 
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THE    FATAL    FLOWER-BASKET. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  DAYS  OF   "  NO   POPERY." 

)ne  evening  in  July  a  little  gorsoon  from  a  neigh- 
louring  cabin  came  to  my  door,  leading  by  the  hand 
31  old  woman,  very  feeble,  and  stone  blind.  Her  face 
iras  yellow  and  emaciated  ;  her  white  hair  was  smoothly 
djusted  beneath  a  battered  bonnet  of  straw  plait ; 
he  had  neither  shoes  or  stockings,  but  an  old  cloak 
f£  coarse  grey  cloth  enveloped  her  bending  form ; 
nd  as  the  mellow  beams  of  that  red  sunlight  fell  on 
icr  singular  countenance,  it  was  evident  that  she  had 
TUg  been  the  victim  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  this 
world's  neglect.  Yet  on  the  face  impressed  by  the 
inger  of  misery,  one  might  remark  resignation  to  the 
rill  of  Providence  and  a  trust  in  a  brighter  and  a  better 
irorld  than  this. 

"  Hilloa !  *'  shouted  the  ragged  urchin,  as  he  and 
us  queer-looking  companion  stood  together  at  the 
wooden  gate  immediately  before  the  door. 

•'  What  ails  you,  Dermott  ?  " 

"  An  old  dark  woman  I  have  here,  sir :  send  out 
omebody,  if  you  please,  to  take  my  place,  and  lead 
ler  down  as  far  as  Mark-na-Coutba's." 

I  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  alone  in  the  house, 
o  I  desired  the  little  boy  to  bring  in  the  blind  woman, 
intil  I  could  procure  a  person  to  conduct  her  to  the 
lext  dwelling.' 

*  This  is  the  usual  wa}'  of  transmitting  blind  beggars  through 
reland, — led  by  the  hand  from  house  to  house,  and  no  person 
rver  refuses  to  perform  the  kindly  office. 
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to  the  sound  of  a  fife  and  drum,  the  leader  waving  an 
oirange  kerchief  on  the  point  of  a  white  wand,  whilst 
his  foDowers  came  tricked  out  in  their  gayest  attire, 
decorated  with  orange  liUes^  ribbons^  medals  and  other 
emblems^  peculiar  to  the  party. 

"  Arrah,  aroon,"  cried  the  old  blind  woman,  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  uproar,  or  where  does  all  this 
firing  and  fifing  and  drumming  come  from  ?  " 

"O  nothing,"  I  repHed,  "but  as  this  is  the  12th  of 
' '  J^y*  ^^  Orangemen  of  the  district  are  amusing  them- 
l  selves,  or  rather  giving  vent  to  their  rage  at  the  very 
t  Hue  prospects  of  their  society,  by  commemorating  the 
W  overthrow  of  King  James  and  the  temporary  downfall 
J   <rf  Irish  popery." 

■'*  The  blind  woman's  usually  unmeaning  countenance 
assumed  an  expression,  in  which  many  of  the  strongei 
.emotions  of  the  mind  were  visible;  her  lips  vibrated, 
her  frame  trembled  from  head  to  toe,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  earth,  had  I  not  clutched  her  quaking 
"    form  in  my  arms. 

"The  I2th  of  July!"  she  cried.       "The  12th  of 

*   July!  far  feet  geur/4  ten  thousand  curses  on  it  for  a 

"^    I2th  of  July  !    Oh  God  of  heaven,  if  you  would  blot  out 

that  unlucky  day  from  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 

five.      Will  there  never  be  peace  again  in  Ireland  ? 

Must  there  still  be  wrath  amongst  men? — ^neighbours — 

friends — ^hating  and  annoying  and  killing  one  another  ? 

The  12th  of  July !     Oh,  how  I  hate  that  bloody  day. 

Oh,  how  I  must  hate  it  and  curse   it,  even    on   my 

dying  bed." 

"  Indeed  ? ' 

"  Oh  yes,  asthore,"S  she  continued.  "  those  unlucky 

*  i:A|tAO|t  5eu|t — alas. 
'  A  fcdft — my  treasure. 

2F 
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party  quarrels,  that  fatal  i2tfa  of  July!  It  was  thee 
things  brought  niin  and  misery  on  ray  grey  hain  and 
sent  me  a  wanderer  over  the  world.  Och,  vo 
that  those  devilish  doings  must  still  be  continued, 
and  that  people  will  not  live  in  harmony  and  content 
and  Christian  peace." 

I  was  strongly  interested  in  the  old  woman's  mamiei 
and  demeanour.      I  wished  to  learn  something  oi  bet 
past    career,    and,  requesting    she    might    indulge  my  ■ 
curiosity,  1  sal  down  by  her  side  whilst  she  relalM 
the  following  dark  incidents  in  her  lowly  life  ;- 

THE    BLIND   WOMAN'S   TALE. 

My  husband  was  a  soldier  and  was  killed  serving  unHeC 
General  Abercrombie  in  Egypt.     I  was  at  home  wilh  my 
own  people,  when  the  news  of  his  death  rearheil  a',—  1 
being  at  the  same  time  the  mother  of    thret'  chiklre«» 
— two  lovely  boys  and  a  little  girl,  who  afterwards  gre^ 
op,  poor  colleen,  a  helpless  drivelling  idiot.    Soon  aft*"— 
wards  my  parents  died,  and  my  brother,  who  sncceede<l 
to  their  little  property,  immediately  got  married.  aa<i 
poor  Bridgheen  and  her  orphan  babes  were  driven  (M> 
the  waves  of  the  world,  without  a  penny-piece  in  my 
pocket  or  a  friend  on  earth,  to  whom  I  could  turn  fcC 
assistance.      But  He,  who  was    ever  a  father  to  tt»* 
fatherless,  did  not  desert  me.    A  distant  relation  of  ray 
husband,  who  lived  hard  by  my  own  place,  built    ^ 
cabin  on  the  road-side,  provided  some  little  fumitare. 
and  put  me  in  possession  of  a  home  and  a  sheltefr 
promising  also  to  aid  me  as  far  as  possible,  in  procuring 
a  bit  and  a  rag  for  the  children,  and  to  be  their  protector 
until  they  would  be  able  to  procure  a  subsistence  f<^ 
themselves   by   their  own   industry.       And  oh !  ho* 
happy  was  poor  Bridgheen  Purcell !     Though  grief  aw' 
poverty  were  ray  companions,  still   I  was  contenM^i 
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for  I  felt  a  hope  that  one  day  my  sorrows  would  be  at 
an  end,  and  that  I  would  yet  be  happy  in  the  society 
of  my  children. 

"  Twenty  years  roUed  away,  and  still  I  was  an  inhabi-r 
tant  of  Daniel  O'Donohoe's  cabin  by  the  wayside. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  poor,  dark-looking  little  sheeling, 
without  a  window  or  a  chimney.  A  luxuriant  crop 
of  grass  and  rank  weeds  waved  on  its  dingy  crooked 
Eoof,  and  a  stagnant  pool  of  green  sludge  or  puddle 
festered  before  the  door-way.      Yet  it  was  so  sweetly 

situated  within  a  mile  of  the  pretty  town  of  M , 

surrounded  by  rich  meadows  and  teeming  fields ; 
whilst  a  little  way  up  the  road  stood  the  great  old 
white-thorn,  my  great-grand-uncle's  '  monument,'  who 
was  murdered  on  the  spot,  by  a  Brunswick  trooper, 
in  the  Williamite  wars.  Tlxat  cabin  was  indeed  more 
dear  to  my  heart  than  the  proudest  castle  in  the  land, 
for  in  it  I  lived  so  happily,  and  in  it  I  hoped  to  lay 
down  my  head  in  peace  to  die. 

"  It  was  the  12th  of  July,  and  as  on  this  evening 
the  village  bells  were  ringing  their  merriest  peals,  a 
huge  bonfire  blazed  at  the  market-cross,  and  from  the 
summit  of  the  grey  church  spire  was  waving  a  broad 
and  brilliant  orange  banner.  Every  old  gun  and 
pistol  and  rusty  bayonet  within  miles  were  paraded 
in  the  little  street ;  the  yells  of  the  Orangemen  were  loud 
and  exulting,  and  the  hot,  bland  air  of  ^at  July  evening 
was  wafted  into  my  door,  laden  with  the  echoes  of  '  the 
Protestant  boys '  and  '  Croppy  lie  down.'  I  sat  on 
the  threshold,  thinking  of  my  poor  Jemmy,  whose 
Ixmes  were  bleaching  on  the  sands  of  Egypt ;  for  I 
always  think  of  him  when  I  hear  the  crash  of  fire-arms 
or  the  sound  of  military  music.  I  was  smoking  my 
dhudheen^  and  praying  for  poor  Jemmy's  soul,  and  for 

•  'DiuDin — a  short  tobacco  pipe. 
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peace  to  the  lining,  and  mercy  to  the  dead,  when  i 
loud  yell  quite  near  arrested  my  attention.  Immedisirfv 
several  voices  as  if  in  angry  altercation,  mingled  «iib 
cheers,  groans,  and  laughter,  seemed  quickly  approaehins 
and,  looking  forward,  I  saw  an  old  woman  hobbling 
towards  me,  followed  by  several  women,  boys,  and 
children,  who  hooted,  insulted  and  even  cast  stan», 
clods,  and  other  missiles  at  the  fugitive.  As  she  ad^'annd, 
her  screams  became  more  vehement,  and  she  loudly  im- 
plored my  aid  in  protecting  her  from  those  who  cerlamly 
seemed  intent   on   doing   her  some  grievous  injuiy- 

"  I  looked  at  her  more  closely  and  recognijred  ha 
as  that  redoubtable  Orange  termagant,  the  celelirattd 
Poddly  Chuny.T 

'■  Poddly  Chuny,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes."  replied  the  blind  woman,  "  did  vou  k"" 
old    Poddly  ? " 

"  1  tecoUect  to  have  seen  her  often  in  my  chiidhaod,'' 
I  replied,  "  and  I  still  fancy  1  can  remember  her  ycllo«. 
rough  carbuncled  face  and  big  crooked  nose.  I  presniw, 
however,   that  you  knew  her  intimately," 

'■  Oh.  indeed  I  did."  replied  the  blind  woman.  "SIk 
was  a  daughter  of  a  strolling  German  musician,  whoitol 
in  a  little  country  hamlet  about  four  miles  from  my  "«!i 
place,  leaving  her  a  child,  in  the  care  of  a  Protesuai 
family,  who  educated  the  orphan  stranger  in  the  tenet* 
of  their  own  creed.  She  grew  extremely  ugly,  and  ol  lb* 
most  ferocious  and  repelling  temper,  owing  to  "f^^ 
even  more  than  to  the  fact  of  her  being  a  ParishefH,' 

'  Poddljr  Chuny  is  no  tictitious  cb&racter.  Tlie  wnlw  ol  tW 
tale  recollects  Iter  well ;  and  even  remembers  hei  annual  vitn 
to  ttie  neighbouring  Orange  Lodges,  vrith  her  "  F»taJ  Fki"* 
Basket  "  \aden  \nth  oranite  lilies,  which  slie  soU  to  mtnitx^ 
of  tlic"  Craft." 

"  p«|i|idirin — a  foundling  ;  &  bastanl  deserted  by  it*  putnu- 
always  an  object  of  the  IiigliMt  contempt  in  IrcUnd. 
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she  failed  in  every  effort  to  get  a  husband,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  the  family  with  which  she  had 
been  reared.  Imbibing  with  her  childhood  all  the 
anti-Catholic  prejudices  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  to 
the  most  ignorant  and  besotted  of  the  Protestant 
rabble :  unsocial,  too,  and  morose  in  her  manner,  she 
became  at  an  early  age  an  avowed  enemy  of  her 
Catholic  neighbours,  and  never  let  slip  an  opportunity 
of  insulting  and  irritating  that  then  persecuted  section 
of  her  fellow-countrymen.  She  soon  signalized  herself, 
and  became  a  kind  of  heroine  amongst  the  Orange 
mob :  was  encouraged  by  them  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Catholics,  and  to  annoy  and  irritate  them 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  capacity.  For  these  services 
she  received  donations,  not  only  in  money,  but  in  articles 
of  clothing,  meat,  meal,  butter,  milk,  and  other  matters. 
Of  course,  she  lived  as  comfortably  as  one  of  her  uq- 
amiable  disposition  could  live,  and,  as  she  was  wont  to 
boast,  *  was  as  happy  as  the  son  of  a  king,  and  would 
not  call  Sir  Charles  Coote  her  uncle  as  long  as  she  had 
George  III.'s  head  in  her  pocket  and  a  pig's  face  in  her 
frying-pan.' 

"  On  the  other  hand  her  Catholic  neighbours  were 
constantly  retaliating ;  and,  although,  as  they  used 
to  remark,  she  might  thank  her  woman's  petticoat 
for  being  let  live  at  all  amongst  them,  still  she  was  the 
constant  object  of  their  ridicule  and  insult,  and  even 
on  occasions  of  extraordinary  excitement,  of  personal 
violence  and  outrage. 

"  But  I  am  fatiguing  you  with  my  recollections  of 
Poddly  Chuny.  She  is  gone  to  that  dreadful  account 
which  I  myseK  must  give  before  many  more  suns  shall 
shine  upon  these  sightless  eye-balls.  I  will,  therefore, 
not  dwell  on  her  faults  or  her  failings  but  hasten  with* 
my  brie^  and  melancholy  story 
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■■  As  I  said  just  now,  she  hobbled  away  from  t 
exciled  rabble  as  fast  as  her  age  and  infirmities  v 
permit  her,  and  on  coming  up  to  where  I  sat,  cried  oud 
'  Oh  !  Mrs.  Purcell.  save  me  from  those  craw-thum)ii^ 
l)lood- hounds,  or  they  will  not  lea\'e  a  whole  bone  in  n 
skin.' 

■'  Another  roar  of  half-comic,  half  serious  iiidigiiatiaj 
from  Ihe  crowd  prevented  my  reply.       When  silen' 
was  partially  restored,  I  asked  her  what  was  the  n 
of  this  ludicrous  and  savage  display  ? 

"  '  I  was  going,'  said  the  woman  passionately,  '  I  a 
going  peaceably  with  my  basket  full  of  beautiful  lilies  {ii 
I  knew  I  could  sell  them  at  a  high  price  to  the  lx>yi^ 
when  I  was  attacked  by  those  popish  villains, 
flowers  torn  from  me,  my  person  assaulted, 
otherwise   maltreated,   as  you  may  perceive." 

"  '  You  lie,  you  Orange  strap,"  replied  the  oth* 
'  you  were  insulting  every  one  you  met,  shaking  y 
damned  lilies  in  their  fac«,  cursing  the  Pope,  and 
datiming  the  priests,  and  singing  to  our  teeth  tli^ 
'  Boyne    Water,'    and    other    Sa^anagh^    lampotins-' 

"  The  termagant  waved  her  brown  shrivelled  ann 
above  her  head,  and  with  visage  resembling  more  fioi'l 
than  a  human  creature,  chaunted  m  her  cracked  vase, 
and  shrill  squeaking  tones,  the  following  lines  irom  Ibt 
celebrated  *  Boyne  Water.' 

'   Now  praise  God,  all  tmp  Piotestonti, 
Aii<1  Heaven  aod  earths'  Ccpator. 
For  Ihe  deliverance  thai  he  aent 
Our  enemies  to  scatter. 

"  The  Church's  foes  will  pine  away. 
-    Like  churlish  hearted  NaUal  * 
For  oui  deUverer  came  this  Jay, 
Like  mighly  ZorabaL" 

■Sar'»"'>C— English  Protestant. 
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A  fresh  volley  of  curses,  groans,  and  imprecations, 
from  the  mob,  was  the  chorus  of  the  old  firebrand's 
song.  Some  of  the  most  violent,  too,  picked  up  stones. 
clods^  and  filth,  whilst  the  affrighted  woman  rushed 
through  the  door,  and  exclaimed  in  a  half-supphcatory, 
half-buUying  tone,  *  In  the  name  of  his  majesty  and  the 
la^vs  of  his  kingdom,  I  claim  your  protection  and  the 
shelter  of  your  cabin,  from  those  mercUess  blood-hounds.' 

*  For  the  love  of  God,'  I  replied,  '  and  for  the  sake 
of  Christian  charity,  I  will  protect  you  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  but  not,  mind  you,  for  dread  of  your  bullying, 
or  for  any  particular  affection  towards  George  III., 
who  cares  not  a  straw  about  me  nor  about  you  either, 
Mrs.  Poddly  Chuny.' 

"  She  sat  down  on  a  stool  before  the  door.  Her 
appearance  was  terrific  ;  and  yet  it  was  funny — aye, 
laughable — to  look  at  her  dirty  grey  looks,  hanging 
like  tvdsted  snakes  down  her  black  warty  forehead ; 
her  rough  face  all  besmeared  with  crusted  blood ; 
whilst  her  old  mantle,  and  blue  and  orange  chequered 
neckerchief,  were  torn  into  twenty  thousand  fragments. 

'* '  Oh,  my  beautiful  liUes  ! '  she  passionately  ex- 
claimed, whilst  the  big  salt  tears  trickled  down  her 
furrowed  cheeks :  '  My  darling  lilies ! '  and  she 
gazed  mournfully  into  the  empty  flower-basket ,  '  You 
were  as  good  as  twenty  white  shillings  in  my  threshbag, 
and  now  to  see  you  torn  in  mummery,  flung  on  the  high- 
way, to  be  devoured  by  pigs,  and  trampled  on  by  the 
heels  of  bloody-minded  papists !  Oh,  'tis  no  wonder 
if  my  heart  would  break,  and  so  it  will,  in  a  thousand 
pieces.' 

*'  '  Loyal  hearts  are  scarce,  they  say,'  I  replied,  *  so 
you  ought  to  take  care  of  yours.  Orange  lilies  will 
bloom  again,  and  flower-baskets  are  easier  mended 
than  broken  hearts.' 
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*  The  bag  s  eves  flashed  with  lage :  '  Oiange  VSks' 
^ae  ecboed,  '  wiU  bkxim  agahiy  and  as  for  your  taunts 
respecdng  my  tattered  badret,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
viH  be«  for  yoa  and  othcR, — a  Fatal  Flower  Baskd* 

"  Suppmg  her  fingeis,  as  with  a  terrible  en^ihass 
sbe  praooimccd  her  bloody  prediction,  she  started  up, 
rs£bed  kxth  amidst  the  gnrap  which  stood  before  the 
dc«r.  and  withoat  further  molestation  resumed  ber 
f-rcriMy  to  town,  where,  all  prdiminary  arrangements 
bivm^  been  effected,  the  Orange  brotherhood  had 
foczzxd  their  pnxessiGn,  and  were  akeadyon  theirmarch 
iroand  the  town,  with  foil  array  of  music  and  decoratuns, 
zssuhing  and  assaulting  every  luckless  Roman  Catfaolio 
izan.  woman,  and  child,  that  came  in  their  way. 

■■  It  i»"a5  a  <wee:.  simnv  evening. — ^I  never  can  foreet 
it. — ^iTL'i  I  5a:  still  lonely  by  the  door,  listening  to  the 
roAau  o:  the  cannon  and  musket r\'.  and  the  sweet  strains 
c:  ztusic.  interrupted  only  by  the  exulting  N^elU  of 
the  nnr^nt  Orangemen.  Mv  heart  was  imusuallv 
*:*.'X">ny.  and  as  hea\-y  as  if  a  millstone  was  pressing  it 
dow-n.  and  big  black  clouds  tinged  with  blood  seemed 
to  f.:t  over  the  sunny  sky  before  my  burning  ej'eballs. 
My  two  sons. — as  nne  \*oung  fellows  as  ever  stepped 
:^a  Irish  cround, — ^were  out  at  their  daily  employment 
in  the  nekis  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and  I  blessed 
Go^i  to  have  them  far  from  ill,  and  prayed  for  their 
preser\"ation  and  safe  return. 

"■  Little  Ooney,  my  poor  idiot  daughter,  bad  been 
cPL-ing  with  hunger,  and  I  put  her  to  bed,  where  she 
slept  soundly  during  the  altercation  which  took  place 
between  Poddly  Chuny  and  her  tormentors.  Shortly 
after  the  exit  of  the  Orangewoman.  however,  she  awoke 
vriih  a  \*-ild  unnatural  scream,  vociferating  :  *  Oh. 
mother !  mother !  Where  is  James  and  Watty  ?  WTio 
killed  them  ?  WTiat  has  become  of  them  ? ' 
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"  They  are  at  work,  achorra/^o  I  answered;  '  What 
makes  you  ask  me  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh  mother  aroon,^^  they  are  dead/  continued  the 
crazed  girl :  *  I  see  their  blood  rushing  over  the  floor 
there ;  see  that  old  yellow  woman  and  her  red  posies  ! 
how  she  grins  at  me  and  dabbles  in  the  blood  of  James 
and  Watty.' 

"  She  started  from  the  straw  bed,  and  with  her  long 
black  hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  ran  away  in  a 
paroxysm  of  unbounded  madness.  I  was  not  able  to 
follow  her,  nor  did  she  return  until  she  came  home 
with  her  brothers  when  they  left  ofi  their  day's 
employment. 

"  It  was  a  terrific  place, — that  retired  lonely  little 
town, — on  that  lovely  July  evening.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  exasperated  beyond  all  endurance  at  the 
violence  offered  to  themselves  and  their  habitations, 
were  forced,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity/  to  prepare 
for  resistance.  Hundreds  of  their  surrounding  friends 
and  neighbours  thronged  to  their  aid,  and  in  a  few 
hours  a  formidable  phalanx  was  formed,  armed  with 
scythes,  pitchforks,  hammers,  pokers,  and  such  other 
desperate  weapons  as  they  could  procure.  A  general 
scuffle  ensued ;  skulls,  and  legs  and  arms  were  broken ; 
two  or  three  lives  were  sacrificed, — the  Orangemen 
were  driven  out  of  the  town,  their  houses  gutted,  their 
church-doors  and  windows  were  demolished ;  every 
Orange  arch  and  banner  trampled  in  the  dust,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  Catholic 
clergymen  of  the  place,  aided  by  two  or  three  of  the 
more  peaceably  disposed  inhabitants,  every  Protestant 
house  in  the  village  would  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground. 

^0  A  cAfiA — my  friend. 
*i  A  pun — my  treasure. 
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■'  T  had  with  much  difficulty  pre\-ented  my  two 
boys  (God  rest  Iheir  souls)  from  going  to  ai<i  thor 
friends  in  the  fight,  and  could  not  have  done  so,  only 
that  I  went  on  ray  marrow  bones,  and  said  1  would 
give  them  my  curse,  if  they  did  not  stay  at  liorot 
They  consented,  and  I  put  down  their  last  meal  ol 
potatoes  on  the  fire,  in  order  that  they  might  go  rarl) 
to  bed  and  be  out  ol  harm's  way.  After  eating  iwi 
supper  we  kneh  on  the  cold  floor  together,  thanled 
God  for  our  poverty  and  sufferings,  and  recommendsi 
ourselves  to  the  care  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  our  goai 
angels  and  patron  saints. 

"  We  had  slept,  I  cannot  say  how  many  hours,  wba 
Ooney  the  idiot  again  awoke,  screaming  :  'Oh,  the  u?ly 
yellow  hag  ft-ith  the  basket  of  red  hlies !  ihe  b 
spitting  blood  at  Watty  and  James  !  oh  how  she  stKb 
her  bloody  claws   in   their  white  bosoms.' 

"  I  was  truly  horror-struck,  but  before  I  could  open 
my  lips  the  roll  of  a  drum  was  heard  near  the  catii 
and  then  came  a  shot,  succeeded  by  savage  imprecaiinn' 
against  Pope  and  popery,  and  challenges  for  the  iaff 
of  any  rebel  rascal  who  wished  ill  to  the  meinon  B 
King  Wilham  III.,  and  the  glorious  rcvolutioii  of 
1688. 

"  It  was  evident  a  party  of  defeated  Orangeniffl 
were  approaching,  and  it  occured  to  me  at  once  ibat 
they  were  coming  at  the  instigation  of  old  Poddl* 
Chuny  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  mj'self  aiuiwy 
defenceless  children.  Alas !  1  guessed  but  too  Iraly 
Maddened  by  the  overthrow  which  they  so  unexpectfdly 
suffered  in  the  village,  and  incited  by  the  malitiwB 
representations  of  their  favourite  heroine,  they  fornisi 
their  design  against  my  family,  and  were  now  on  thtc 
rapid  march  to  put  their  atrocious  plan  into  execution." 
The  old  woman  here  paused  and  wiped  her  sightlts 
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with  her  old  calico  apron.  Without  any  apparent 
ental  struggle,  however,  she  went  on  : — 
"  I  will  not  harrow  your  feelings  by  a  recital  of  the 
nrrois  of  that  night.  My  cabin  was  entered  by  the 
wless  ruffians.  My  boys  fought  bravely,  but  what 
raid  they  do  against  a  well-armed  and  blood-thirsty 
ist.  They  both  fell,  pierced  with  a  thousand  bayonet 
9(U]ids,  whilst,  not  satisfied  with  their  young  heart's 
ood,  the  villains  completed  their  vengeance  by 
nuing  the  cabin  to  ashes,  and  driving  me  and  my 
XMT  idiot  daughter,  my  only  remaining  child,  out  on 
le  highway  to  gaze  on  the  bloody  corpses  of  my  children 
y  the  red  glare  of  the  blazing  cabin. 

*'  A  few  more  words  will  tell  my  tale.  I  had  to  turn 
at  as  a  beggar  on  the  road,  my  companion  being  the 
oor  simpleton  Ooney.     I  had  not  been  many  months 

vranderer  when  it  pleased  God  to  afflict  me  with 
mall-pox,  from  which  I  recovered  with  difficulty ;  but 
bough  my  life  was  saved,  I  was  blind  for  ever.     Yet 

soon  became  reconciled  to  my  fate ;  it  was  the  will 
f  Providence,  and  I  was  happy. 

"  Years  went  by,  and  still  I  was  a  beggar ;  poor  dark 
Bridget  and  Oooney  the  Omadhawn^*  were  everywhere 
3iown  and  everywhere  welcomed.  All  had  pity  on 
IS,  and  gave  us  according  to  their  means ;  nay,  often 
Qore  than  they  could  well  afford.  Ooney  grew  up  a 
x>rtly,  able-bodied  girl ;  but  got  more  idiotic  as  she 
»rew  in  years.  She  had  the  most  unconquerable 
latred  to  everything  of  an  orange  coloiu:,  and  especially 
to  orange  lilies.  She  often  spoke  of  the  fate  of  her 
murdered  brothers,  and  frequently  prayed  that  God 
would  take  her  where  she  would  meet  them  once  more. 
uid  never  part  again. 

*'  Am  At)  An — fool. 
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**  One  day  in  summer, — ^'tis  now  ten  years  ago,— 
we  wandered  to  a  respectable  farmer's  door.  He  was 
a  Protestant,  and  a  fine  tuft  of  orange  lilies  was  waving 
before  his  window  in  the  soft  breeze  of  that  lovely 
morning.  The  poor  idiot  perceived  them,  and,  utieriiu; 
one  of  her  peculiar  half-brutish  cries,  ran  and  tore 
the  hated  lilies  from  their  bed.  A  little  boy,  a  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  place,  was  witness  to  the  deed,  and  in 
his  excitement,  gave  her  a  violent  stroke  of  a  wattle 
on  the  head,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  never  r^ 
covered.  For  some  weeks  she  lingered,  but  at  length 
died  in  the  cabin  of  an  old  friend,  and  one  Sundav 
evening  in  August,  was  laid  in  the  same  grax'e  with 
her  murdered  brethren. 

*'  From  that  day  to  this  I  am  alone  in  the  world - 
without  friend  or  fellow,  but  God  and  the  crood 
Christians.  Yet,  I  never  want  a  meal,  or  a  nieht's 
shelter.  I  am  led  from  door  to  door  around  the  w.  rli 
And  now,  dear  sir,  as  my  tale  is  ended,  prav  tak\  ::'.-' 
to  the  next  cabin,  and  may  your  sowl  nor  body  never 
walk  in  darkness/' 

But  "  Blind  l^ridget  "  did  not  leave  my  hor.M  t:^' 
ni.i^ht.  The  following  morning,  however,  she  m.^ir^tci 
on  i;<')ing  away,  and  I  sent  a  j.ierson  to  guide  lu^:  ^' 
the  next  door.      I  never  saw  her  after. 

The  foregoing  tale  is  founded  on  truth.  alth-'-.i/i 
no  doubt  in  some  of  the  details,  the  writer  has  avail- : 
himself  of  the  privileges  peculiar  to  his  craft.  St:'.i. 
the  leading  incidents  actually  occurred  al^jout  loriy 
years  ago,  in  a  small  market-town  in  one  of  the  niidlarii 
counties  of  Ireland.  The  principal  actors  in  the  bl '>:v 
drama  are  well  remembered  by  the  writer.  Poddlv  i  h^inv. 
in  particular,  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  my  childh  '  '.. 
I  was  intimately    acciuainted    with    that    eccentri;    •  1: 
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woman,  who,  despite  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  she 
was  held  by  other  children  on  account  of  her  extreme 
ugliness  and  repulsive  manners,  was  a  favourite  of  mine  : 
and^  poor  hag,  she  was  not  immindful  of  the  preference 
I  shewed :  for  she  often  rewarded  my  little  acts  of 
kmdness  with  presents  of  apples,  cakes,  and  other  trifles 
acceptable  to  country  children.  She  has  long  since 
—perhaps  these  twenty  years — gone  to  her  '*  long  home." 
She  was  buried  on  a  fine  evening  in  summer,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  old  enmity  between  poor  Poddly 
and  her  Catholic  neighbours,  she  had  a  "  good  funeral," 
myself  making  one  of  the  many, — ^and  it  was  the  first 
which  I  ever  attended.  Years  before  she  died  she 
evinced  the  deepest  regret  for  her  bygone  misconduct, 
and  in  particular  she  never  ceased  to  moiun  her 
participation  in  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Bridgheen 
Caoch.^3  She  closed  her  days  apparently  penitent, 
aad  by  her  neighbours,  at  least,  she  was  forgiven. 

Poor  "  Blind  Bridget,"  too,  has  gone  to  rest.  'Tis 
scarcely  three  years  since  she  died,— died  happily,  I 
am  certain,  and  sleeps  sweetly  with  her  children  in 
the  grave  of  her  fathers. 

'Tis  not  a  week  since  I  visited  the  little  garden  in 
which  Poddly  Chuny  reared  and  tended  her  favourite 
orange  lilies.  That  house  and  garden  are  now  occupied 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  family :  but  the  liUes  remain 
there  still,  in  nearly  all  their  pristine  luxuriance.  The 
Irish  Catholic  peasantry  generally  retain  the  most 
insuperable  antipathy  to  orange  liUes :  and,  on  ex- 
pressing my  surprise  at  their  being  in  this  instance 
suffered  to  occupy  a  place  on  the  premises  of  a  Cathohc 
peasant,  the  owner,  laughing,  said  :  "  In  troth,  then, 
sir,  we  are  no  more  admirers  of  orange  lilies  than  your- 

"  bttiSiT)ifi  6Aoe— Uttle  blind  Bridget 
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self;   but,  you   know,   what   can't  be  cured  musi  be 
endured." 

"  And  why  cannot  it  be  cured  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  that's  what  puzzles  rax-self.  sir.    I  have  tr 
al)  means,  likely  and  unlikely,  to  root  out  those  b" 
^■uard  lilies,   but  all  in  vain :    the  more  I  fret  abo 
them,  the  better  they  thrive." 

"  Rather  strange,  truly." 

■'  Yes,  sir :  but  whisper — do  you  know  whal  I'l 
thinking  ?  " 

•■  No,- 

"  Faix,  I  have  a  notion  that  the  ghost  of  ould  Podll 
still  watches  over  her  favourite  lilies,  and  that  In" 
as  well  be  whistling  jigs  to  mile-stones,  as  triTiig  li 
banish  them  from  my  garden." 

"Why,  have  you  no  hope  that  the  spirit  of  j/X 
PodcUy  is  happier  than  wandering  at  midnight  in  yat 
flower   garden  ? " 

"  God  forbid,  sir.  that  I  should  wish  her  sowl  ot  ih 
sowl  of  ajiy  other  fellow-creature  to  be  unhappy :  bnl 
considering  the  way  in  which  she  lived,  and  that  ^ 
died  without  the  pale  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  I  a 
have  Uttle  hope  of  her  being  in  a  better  place  than  m 
flower  garden,  unless,  indeed,  she  got  into  the  ba\ 
which  some  say  she  has  got." 

■'  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Cutting  up  the  full   moons,  and  making  stan  I 
them,  ha !  ha  !  "  and  laughing  heartily,  the  old  n 
wished  me  good  evening  and  went  his  way. 

But  although,  Poddly's  lilies  still  bloom  as  gaily  1 
of  old,  they  are  now  comparatively  valueless,' 
"  their  occupation's  gone."  TTiose  deadly  (euds  » 
nearly  extinct  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ;  and  0(»a 
"  demonstrations  "  are  seldom  heard  of.  This  is,  inrta 
as   it   ought    to   be.      No   good   can   come   of 
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i  and  fellow-subjects  insulting  and  annoying  each 

• 

ssension  and  party  strife  have  ever  proved  the  bane 
the  curse  of  Irdand :  and  our  luckless  country 
lever  hope  for  prosperity,  whilst  her  sons  are  arrayed 
iadly  hostility  against  each  other.  Let  us  grow 
at  last ;  let  us  forgive  and  forget :  from  peace 
come  a  blessing ;  and  when  *'  good- will  amongst 
"  is  firmly  established,  when  the  shamrock  and 
lily,  the  orange  and  the  green,  will  no  longer  be 
badge  of  party  warfare,  peace  and  plenty,  and 
iness  will  smile  upon  old  Ireland. 


I 
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THE  GRAVE  ROBBER. 

A   STORY  OF   UPPER  OSSORT  ;   SHEWING  HOW  A  SCOTCH 
PIPER  MADE  A  HAK  OF   AN   IRISH  TAILOR. 


ft 
« 

ft 

\ 


"  'Twaa  varied  mnch  with  tonni  of  grie^ 
And  much  of  blood-ooageaUiig  fear ; 
In  sooth,  it  was  as  wild  a  tale. 
As  ever  dwelt  oa  human  ear." 

Upper  Ossory  is  not  a  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood; 
not  remarkable  for  the  attractions  of  nature,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery;   yet   it  is   eminently  a  i^wn 
of  romance  and  poetry;  rich  in  historic  reminiscences 
and  legendary  tradition.       Its  plains  have  witnessed 
many  a  stirring  feat  of  chivalry ;  and  its  broad  uplands 
have  been  the  theatres  on  which  were  enacted  manv  oi 
the  brightest,  as  well  as  several  of  the  darkest,  deeds 
in  the  melancholy  records  of  our  history.      However, 
of  these  we  have  not  now  to  speak.    We  have  nothing  to 
do  at  present  with  belted  knight  or  stalwart  gaUoglass. 
Although  we  love  Ossory  and  its  fine  peasantry;  yet, 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace  we  are  not  going   to 
raise  the  ancient  war-cry  of  our  native  region :  *'  Goer 
Laidir  aboo "  ^  shall  not  now  be  our  watch-word,  nor 
shall  we  set  about  fighting  our  old  battles  o'er  again. 
When   thousands   of  our  poor  fellow-countrymen  are 


*  Seuft,  t^iT>f|i  buAi^o — The  battle-cry  of  the  Fitzpatricks,  or 
McGilla  Patricks,  chieftains  of  Ossory,  meaning  "  sharp  and 
strong  to  victory  '*  alluding  to  the  Crest  of  the  Family — a  boa 
surmounted  by  a  dragon. 
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Writhing  with  hunger,  and  pining  in  nakedness  and 

cold,  we  are  not  going  to  summon  our  dead  warriors 

from  their  dimly-remembered    graves,  nor   mock  the 

^^lings  of  our  suffering  brethren,  by  reminding  them 

^i  the  pugnacity  or  prowess  of  the  old  Mac-GiJla  Patrick. 

And  yet  our  mission  is  that  of  a  story-teller.      We 

wish  to  be  as  amusing  as  possible  during  these  long, 

^5u:k  evenings  of  winter,  and  add    our  humble  mite 

^o  the  delightful  intellectual  repast  prepared  monthly 

for  the  readers  of  Dolman's  Magazine.       Then  here 

Roes  :  Fagh  an  ballagh.^     We  have  a  tale  of  old  Ossory, 

^  queer  tale,  indeed,  but  one  likely  to  come  with  a  wel- 

Qome  to  the  blazing  winter-night  fire ;  and  a  story, 

lnoreover,  founded  on  fact,  having  many  of  its  dramatis 

persona  still  living,  and  likely  enough  to  live  and  do 

Wen  many  a  day  to  come. 

There  is  a  lake  in  Ossory  called  Grantstown  Lough, 
and  to  the  shore  of  this  Lough  we  beg  to  invite  our 


On  the  western  bank  of  this  lough  there  dwelt, 
Bot  many  j^ears  ago,  a  tailor,  and  as  report  S2Lys,  a 
**  special  bad  botch  of  a  tailor,'*  too.  And  who  was 
this  tailor  ?  Guess !  Why  one  Dandy  Delaney.  He 
was  not  a  native  of  the  place,  but  had  wandered  there 
in  his  childhood;  and  no  one  knew,  and  few  cared, 
from  where  he  came,  or  from  whom  he  sprung.  But 
old  Jemmy  Deegan,  the  tailor  of  the  district,  being  in 
want  of  an  apprentice,  took  in  the  little  stranger ; 
the  good  priest  of  the  parish  paying  the  fees, — seven 
guineas  in  gold, — and  promising,  besides,  to  provide  his 
protege  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries,  until  such  time 
as  he  would  have  his  apprenticeship  served,  and  be  able 


■  fk^   Aft    btAlAt — "  Clear    the  way,"  or  "  make  ready  the 

2G 


way." 
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e  the  world  os  his  ou-n  accotmt ;  or,  at  \tiAM 
as  journeyman  to  his  kind-hearted  old  master.    Well  a| 
the  lapse  of  time  he  grew  to  be  a  man ;  or,  at  any  tate^V 
a  tailor.      Old  Deegan  was  dead :  and  his  eldest  'XOiM 
Paddy  Deegan,  was  "  in  the  sodgers  " ;  and  his  o  ' 
son,    Micky   Deegan,    was    "gone    to    the   fishcrie" 
and  there  being  no  other  rival  "stitch"  in  the  nc  ' 
bourhood.   Dandy   thought   he   might   do   worse  f 
"  set  up  "  in  his  delunct  master's  place  :  so  before  i 
was  twenty  live  years  oi  age,  he  found  himself  in^talll 
in  his  said  master's  ruinous  old  cabin  on  the  b 
the  lake,  the  proprietor  of  his  master's  kit.  s 
lap-board,  goose,  and  thimbles :  the  "  tiusband  nl  onf 
wife,"  and  that  wife  no  other  than  his  late  masten 
only  daughter.  Dolly  Deegan  ;  and   the  joyful  Daiiiy 
of    three   young   Delanies, — two   rosy-cheeked,   whiii^- 
headed    little   girls,  and  a  chopping,  chubby   gorsoou, 
of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  old. 

Brilliant  prospects,  certainly:  but,  alas!  "all  is  nut 
gold  that  glitters."      With  all  these  appliances.  Daniiv 
was  poor;  aye  as  poor  as  Job  hiraself,  the  poorest  il-tv 
that  ever  he  saw.      Dolly,  Dandy's   "  gooii  woman, 
was  a  bad  wife, — a  scold,  and  a  slattern.     Yet,  although 
she  was  so  dirty  that  the  dogs  would  scarcely  eat  wiu' 
came    through  her  hands,  she  managed   to  cJean  puui 
Dandy    efEectually, — not    his    shirt    or    his    stockiii) 
such  as  they  were,  certainly,  but  his  pockets  ;  (tii 
floor    man    never   had    twelve    pence    for    which 
did   not   linti   thirteen   wants ;   and,   paradoxical  ; 
may  apptar,  every  sixpence  he  earned  was  gone  t 
it  was  received,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  Bob  Flabc 
the  landlord  of  the  village  shebeen,  or  whiskey  ! 
and  the  widow  Donnelly,  a  neighbouring  woman.  ' 
sold  tobacco  and  snuff  to  the  good   people  of  Giai 
town,  and  all  the  town  lands  in  its  vicinity. 
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Dandy  himself  was,  as  Dolly  used  to  remark,  **  no 
great  dab  "  at  industry.  He  would  work,  to  be  sure, 
all  the  week,  ripping  and  stitching,  and  oftentimes 
spoiling,  the  duds  of  his  customers.  He  never  asked 
or  wished  for  a  better  breakfast  than  "  potatoes  and 
point "  ;  his  dinners  and  suppers  were  of  the  same 
material;  nor  did  he  ever  aspire  to  a  more  luxurious 
bed  than  that  composed  of  the  "  seven-foot  feathers." 
Yet,  on  Sunday  mornings,  when  he  went  to  first  Mass 
to  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  Foxrock,  he  seldom 
waited  for  the  last  Gospel,  but  sHpped  into  the  ale- 
house, where  he  contrived  to  dispose  of  whatever  cash 
he  managed  to  crib  from  poor  Dolly  during  the  bygone 
week  ;  and  at  night-fall  would  be  seen  staggering  towards 
home,  as  drunk  as  a  piper,  and  sometimes  having  his 
countenance  quartered  with  the  blackguard's  coat-of- 
arms,  to  wit,  two  black  eyes  and  a  bloody  nose. 

"  No  matter,  Dolly  avourneen"S  he  would  say,  when 
he  would  waken  on  the  following  morning,  *'  God 
never  sends  a  mouth,  but  he  sends  potatoes  to  fill  it, 
and  sure  if  a  man  does  not  have  a  spree  while  he  is  in 
the  world,  he  won't  have  it  when  he  quits  it ;  and  while 
I  allow  you  your  fling  during  the  six  working  days  of 
the  week,  its  the  least  I  may  have  a  little  recreation 
on  the  Sunday,  when  I  can  do  nothing  else." 

"  Aye,  but  you  unfortunate  scapegrace,  what  will  be- 
come of  you  when  the  rainy  day  comes,  if  you  don't 
make  some  reserve  while  you  are  able  ?  Why,  man, 
if  you  go  on  this  way,  you  won't  have  as  much  as  will 
buy  a  coffin  for  your  four  ugly  bones." 

"  Devil  may  care,  Dolly ;  I  never  knew  of  any  one 
being  left  over  the  ground  for  want  of  a  coffin.  If 
they  do  not  bury  me  for  love,  by  my  sowl,  they  will  for 

•  A  mu^\\v^^r^ — my  darling. 
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some  other  reaaoa ;   and   that   sante,  sore,  is   a  cm' 


In  this  w»y  Dandy  and  DoUy  jogged  aloi^;  Daniiv 
nnxfctne  incessantly  all  th«  week ;  Dolly  doing  ddUuh; 
at  aB  •mhen  not  smoking  tobacco  or  diinking  fm*. 
and  boUi  of  them,  as  well  as  their  uniortunaie  oSsptnt. 
victinis  to  all  the  evils  aristng  from  their  exiravagact  u^ 
BBcqmxpkknt  habits. 

It  was  in  the  nxtoth  of  Pebiuary,  approadmi 
Sfann'e-tide,  the  great  annual  season  for  the  Irish  RDnai 
Catbobc  peasantry  getting  married,  that  Dm^* 
IManey  was  one  night  busily  employed  in  &iiisbiii|t> 
new  gny  friexc  coat  for  l^ddy  Corcoran,  a  iwof 
man  of  the  neighbourhood.  Bryan  Casey's  daueiiw 
was  ^tting  married  on  that  very  niphi,  and  as  PaiiiT 
Corcoran  was  a  first  cousin  to  the  same  Jndy  C«rT, 
he  coold  on  no  aocoont  be  absent  from  her  wnJdm;, 
and  \¥t  as  be  wouM  rather  stay  away  entrrelv  tlwo  fu 
in  shabby  trim,  be  commissioned  Dandy  to  fit  lu" 
to  the  sJdfl  in  a  new  trusty.  On  the  night  in  quetia 
the  man  of  stitches  was  on  the  hook  of  his  Ufe  finehini 
the  job,  and  Dolly  was  working  the  holes  and  stmt 
in  the  buttons,  and  performing  whatever  else  she  oxM 
do  to  hurry  the  business,  whilst  Paddy  Corcoran  hi/nw 
«-ai  sitting  on  the  hob,  as  impatient  and  unea.w«' 
hen  on  a  hot  griddle  until  the  coat  w-ould  be  fineW- 
and  himself  ready  to  start  off  to  the  house  of  iMSUf 

It  was  a  wild,  dreary-  night.  The  north  wind" 
whistling  and  raving  around  the  frail  cabin  of  * 
tailor  :  and  on  its  savage  pinions  were  borne  vast  8^''* 
of  snow,  which  feD  hea^■ily  and  thickly  on  the  gro""'' 
shrouding  every  object  except  the  dark-looking  «"' 
of  the  lake  in  one  gigantic  sheet  of  dazzling  »'>'''' 
ncss. 

Amid  the  pausing  of  the  blast,  a  low  voice  was  hfJ™ 
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at  the  tailor's  door.     The  inmates  listened,  and  it  was 
repeated. 

"  By  the  Piper  of  Blessington,"  exclaimed  Dandy, 
"  there's  some  creature  at  the  door  that's  benighted. 
Run^  Dolly,  and  try  who  it  is." 

Dolly  opened  the  door,  and  a  tall  athletic  man 
entered  the  cabin.  His  face  was  concealed  by  a  low 
bfoad-leafed  hat  which  screened  his  features  from 
observation.  His  dress  defied  description,  for  it 
appeared  a  perfect  sheet  of  snow,  and  under  his  right 
arm  he  carried  a  bundle  of  considerable  magnitude. 
He  stood  on  the  floor,  but  did  not  open  his  lips. 

"  God  save  you,  neighbour,"  said  Dandy,  "  'tis  a 
wild  hour  you  had  of  it.  Sit  down,  poor  fellow,  near 
the  fire,  and  fling  that  coat  or  winding-sheet,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  off  your  four  bones." 

In  that  strong  sharp  accent  peculiar  to  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  stranger 
spoke  his  thanks.  He  flung  off  his  outside  coat  as 
desired ;  placed  the  bundle, — a  bag  of  tartan  plaid  in 
which  was  enveloped  a  set  of  Highland  war-pipes, — at  one 
sicie  on  a  table,  and  sat  down  quite  comfortably  by  the 
bright  turf  fire  which  gleamed  so  redly  and  cheerfully 
on  the  hearthstone. 

"  And  in  the  name  of  God,"  said  the  tailor,  "  might 
a  body  be  afther  asking  you,  who  are  you  ?  or  what 
are  you  ?  or  what  are  you  up  to,  that  has  you  on  the 
ShaughrawnA  such  a  terrible  night  as  this  ?" 

"  I  am  a  Scotchman,"  repHed  the  stranger.       "  A 
native  of  the  North  Highlands.    My  name  is  Forbes,  and 
I  earn  my  Hving  by  the  music  of  my  pipes." 
And  where  are  you  boimd  for  now  ?  " 
Ow,  that  I  canna  say,  man,"  replied  the  stranger. 

*  ScAdttAti — astray  on  the  tramp. 
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■  (iijcl  alone  kens  where  ;  but  I  was  benighted  this  dread- 
(ul  evening,  and  was  about  to  gie  tnysel  up  lor  kfl' 
when  1  saw  the  blaze  of  light  in  your  window,  by  the  li 
of  which  I  succeeded  in  making  my  way  to  your  hospitabj 

■■  Dolly,  agrak,"  5  cried  the  tailor,  "  go  put  down  U 
pnilies  till  we  get  the  poor  teUow  something  to  (al- 
and here,  Paddy  Corcoran,  is  your  coat — come  till  i 
see  how  it  fits  you." 

"  Dolly  set  about  "  gettir^  down  the  pralies^ 
and  Paddy  put  on  the  new  coat,  whilst  Dandy  fnill 
anil  dragged  and  strained  it  in  all  fKJssible  directio 
to  make  it,  as  himself  said,  "  tit  to  a  shaving," 

■'  It's  your  fit  to  a  T,"  said  Dandy  triumphantly. 

"The  same  as  a  sentry-box,"  repUed  Paddy  wi 
a  chuckle.  "  It  '  touches  me  no  place,' — But  I  will 
late  at  the  wedding.  Good  night,  Dandy, — good  nigl 
Piper,"  and  off  he  darted  through  the  snow  and  sloi 
to  the  nuptials  of  his  fair  cousin  Judy  Casey. 

Dolly  in  the  meantime  was  getting  ready  the  supper 
Dandy's  work  was  suspended  for  the  night.  The  Scoti" 
man,  having  now  warmed  and  rested  himself.  "  yoV 
on  "  his  war-pipes,  and  the  smoke. begrimed  rada 
of  the  tailor's  cabin  rang  and  echoed  with  the  martia 
strains  of  the  Highland  Pibroch. 

'■  By  all  the  goats  on  the  Slievebloom  hills,"  exi 
the  delighted  tailor,  "  your  music  is  full  as  good  as  that 
the  fairy  piper  of  the  lakes  there  abroad  on  a  su'mmel 
evening.  Dolly,  a  kagur,  I  cannot  keep  my  fcef  eas 
Out  with  you  a  charra.  until  3'ou  and  I  will  dan 
the  '  7ig  PoHhoguf,'  just  in  regard  of  ould  times  y 
know," 

And  Dolly,  nothing  loth,  flung  off  her  old  btogu 
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t^htened  her  apron  string,  and  stepped  out  on  th^ 
floor.  Dandy  seized  her  hand,  and  was  about  calling 
cm  the  Scotchman  for  his  favourite  tune,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  three  or  four  young  peasants  rushed 
in  tumultously  about  the  cabin. 

"  Where's  the  piper  ?  '*  they  all  vociferated.  "  Paddy 
Corcoran  told  us  you  had  a  piper  lodging  with  you, 
Dandy." 

"  Here  he  is,  every  stitch  of  him,"  repUed  Dandy, 
"  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  come  with  us  over  the  Lough  to  Judy 
Casejr's  wedding.  Shawn  Bawn,  our  own  piper,  cannot 
be  got,  for  he  is  engaged  over  in  the  Ballagh  mountains, 
and  we  have  no  back-doors  but  press  the  new-comer 
away  with  us." 

"  Na,  na,"  cried  the  Scotchman,  **  I  am  na  in  the 
habit  of  your  Irish  dances ;  I  never  play  at  gatherings 
nor  are  my  pipes  weel  adapted  for  your  favourite 
music." 

"  Devil  may  care,"  shouted  the  young  men,  **  any 
port  in  a  storm.  You  can  make  noise  anyhow,  and 
j^u  will  get  lashings  to  eat  and  drink,  and  your  pockets 
full  of  sUver  besides." 

The  offer  was  tempting  ;  remonstrance  was  useless, 
and  the  wandering  Caledonian,  without  further 
hesitation,  set  forward  with  his  captors.  A  few  perches 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  the  lake.  A  Httle  boat  was 
moored  awaiting  them,  they  got  in,  and  amid  the 
gloom  and  storm  of  that  dreary  hour,  they  departed  to 
the  wedding-house,  across  the  silent  and  inky-looking 
waters  of  that  lonely  lake.  Their  arrival  was  greeted 
with  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  the  Scotchman  and  his 
war-pipes  were  introduced  into  the  big  chilly-looking 
bam,  in  which  was  collected  the  friends,  and  cousins, 
and  gossips,  and  neighbours  of  the  Casey  family,  all 
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in   high   gW.  and   all    impaiient    io   hear  the  slrao^ 
wild  music  ol  the  Highland  pipes. 

"Come  neighbour,"  cried  old  Casey,  "'Corne.  »W 
your  whistle,  before  you  begin ;  your  pipes  will  play 
the  better  lor  getting  a  drop.  Come  friend,  drmi.  " 
and  he  filled  a  Sowing  tumbler  oJ  whiskey  from  n 
immense  dell  jug,  and  handed  it  to  the  piper.  W« 
need  not  say  that  the  Scotchman  knew  wril  wiiat  ta 
c)o  with  the  whiskey — nor  need  we  add  that  he-  did  bo 
duty. 

■■  Now  to  work ! "  eagerly  shouted  several  o(  \ix 
young  folks  of  both  sexes.  "  Now,  now,  we  are  nud 
to  be  ofl." 

The  piper  blew  a  skirl ,  the  eyes  of  the  ha!E-ii[KV 
peasantry  sparkled  with  delight  and  antidpaiion 
He  blew  again,  and  every  foot  was  raised  ready  'o 
start  in  the  merry  whirL  Again  he  blew,  and  the  old 
bam  shook  with  the  thrilling  tones  ol  "  Scots  "ha 
hae   wi'    Wallace  bled." 

The  group  rejnained  motionless.  "  It  won't  do," 
cried  several  at  once ;  "  try  again  "  ;  and  again  ba 
tried,  and  played  that  popular  Scotch  air.  "  Lasjie 
wi'  the  yellow  coatie," 

"  It's  no  go,"  again  they  cried,  "  Give  us  something 
lively  ;  the  '  Battered  naggin,"  or  '  Smash  the  windo«s/ 
or  something  that  will  put  life  in  the  girls," 

"  I  dinna  ken  them  tunes."  said  the  poor  piper 
deprecating!  y. 

"  Well,  well,  try  something  ;  make  haste  and  let  U' 
be  off, '  impatiently  cried  several  of  the  young  men 
together. 

The  piper  scratched  his  head  in  dudgeon.     "  I  dioiu 
ken  what  to  say,"  he  muttered ;"  'tis  so  hard  to  pk&  i 
you  Irish  ;  "  and  putting  the  pipe  in  his  lips  again,  i*  a 
commenced  playing  "  Com  riggs  are  bonnie," 
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"  Bad  luck  to  you  and  your  squealing  pipes/'  angrily 
cried  several  of  the  disappointed  youngsters.  Some 
sat  down  with  their  partners^  whilst  others,  more 
compassionate  than  the  rest,  desired  the  piper  to 
"  go  on/*  and  they  danced,  as  well  as  they  could,  the 
very  beautiful  air  he  had  commenced. 

But  the  poor  Scotchman  was  completely  crestfallen. 
His  countenance  was  pale  and  sad ;  the  instrument 
quivered  in  his  grasp  ;  and  when  the  dance  was  finished, 
and  whilst  the  company  was  engaged  in  procuring  new 
partners,  he  slunk  out  of  the  house,  leaving  his  pipes, 
hat,  and  outside  coat,  on  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
been  seated. 

The  wind  was  still  howling  ;  the  snow  was  descending 
in  thick  and  blinding  flakes,  and  all  abroad  was  dark, 
desolate  and  dreary.  Still  the  poor  piper  wandered,  he 
knew  not  and  oared  not  whither.  Cold  and  misery, 
and  in  all  probability  a  dreadful  death,  stared  him  in 
the  face ;  yet  rather  than  remain  all  night  subject  to 
the  taiuits  and  insults  of  a  half-drunken  set  of  semi- 
barbarous  boors,  he  determined  to  brave  all  the  horrors 
of  his  situation,  and  remain  abroad  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  peltings  of  that  wintery  storm.  He  walked  on, 
groping  his  way  through  the  gloom,  until  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  found  the  little  boat  in  which 
he  had  not  an  hour  ago  been  rowed  over  its  sluggish 
waters.  It  was  tied  firmly  to  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and 
getting  into  it,  and  commending  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  providence,  he  stretched  his  shivering  form  on  its 
cold  and  snow-covered  bottom. 

We  are  not  to  describe  how  the  night  was  spent  by 
the  happy  and  merry  party  at  the  wedding.  Of  course, 
the  piper  was  soon  found  absent ;  but  from  the  sample 
of  his  music  which  they  had  heard  already,  his  loss  was 
little  deplored,  and  none  knew  nor  cared  how  he  made 
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e  that  brought  you  to  it.  It  is  little  the  notion  we 
last  night  when  you  left  us,  safe  and  sound, 
my  poor  misfortunate  bouckal,  that  you  would  be  coming 
home  to  us  this  morning  a  '  dead  snipe.'  Well,  may 
the  Lord  have  pity  on  the  mother  that  reared  you, 
it  she  be  a  hving  woman,  and  may  Heaven  have  mercy 
on  your  poor  soul  the  last  day." 

"  Amen,  if  we  are  bound  to  pray  for  him,"  quietly 
■  ■..■:>ilated  Dandy. 

The  controversial  discussion  which  this  last  observa- 

:i  of  the  tailor's  was  hkely  to  excite,  was  prevented 

.   a  ioud  groan  from  the  piper  in   the   corner.     "  By 

tiii-i  and  that,"   shouted  Dolly,   "  he's   coming  to — he 

is  worth  two  dead  men  yet." 

She  was  partly  right.  Life  was  not  extinct  when  he 
.  I-  found  in  the  boat,  and  now  the  warmth  of  the 
1-clothes  and  of  the  turf-fire  which  blazed  quite 
■  (.venient  restored  animation.  In  a  few  minutes 
,ji=  reason  returned  ;  he  was  able  to  speak  ;  and  Dandy 
and  Dolly,  and  Paddy  Corcoran,  and  the  others, 
danced,  like  wild  Indians,  about  the  cabin  floor  for  joy. 
The  piper  gazed  in  surprise  at  their  strange  antics, 
and  quickly  retognised  the  well- remembered  features 
and  new  grey  coat  of  Paddy  Corcoran.  He  cast  on 
him  one  fierce  glance  of  the  most  raahgnant  ferocity, 
and  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  passionately  ordered 
him  to  quit  his  presence. 

"  Avaunt,  villain,"  he  exclaimed.  "  To  you  alone 
I  owe  my  sufferings,  and  you  alone  I  blame  for  my 
untimely  death ;  avaunt,  I  say,  your  presence  pains 
my  sight !  " 

"  You  have  no  sign  of  death  upon  you,"  said  Dolly, 
"  and  I  am  thinking  you  will  live  to  eat  part  of  the 
goose  that  will  graze  on  the  same  Paddy  Corcoran's 
grave." 
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■'  Peace,  woman."  cried  the  Scotchman,  "  tore  nut 
those  folks.      I  am  dying." 

"  Dying  is  it,  a  thorra  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  piper,  "  do  as  1  bid  you.  1  wani  ti 
speak  privately  to  you  and  your  husband." 

Paddy  Corcoran  and  his  companions,  on  hcanng' 
this,  left  the  cabin  ;  and  Paddy,  as  he  cast  one  lingmn^ 
deprecatory  look  at  the  stranger,  was  observed  to  xnpe 
his  eyes  with  the  skirt  of  his  new  frieze  coat. 

"  Shut  that  door,"  said  the  piper.  Dandy  did  so, 
and  fastened  it.  too,  with  the  spade-handle. 

Tlie  piper  motioned  to  DoUy  to  go  sit  at  his  b 
She  understood   him   and  did   as   he    desired,  nkifn 
tite  sick  man  from  the  straw  and  placing  her  knees  a 
a  support  to  his  baok ;  the  three  children  lay  a  ' 
at  the  piper's  feet,  and  Dandy  sat  on  a  low  stoo)  at  tJ 
side  of  the  miserable  bed. 

"  D'ye  hear  ?  "  said  the  piper. 

"  Yes,  a  gra  gal,"  7  rephed  Dandy  and  Dolly,  both 
speaking  together. 

"  You  are  very  poor,  I  ken." 

"  As  poor  as  Lazarus,"  ciied  the  pair,  "  the  poottsl 
day  ever  he  was." 

"'  Now  mark  me — I  am  dying," 

Dandy  and  Dolly  wept  again. 

"  But  ere  I  gang,  I  have  a  word  to  say ;  T  can  nis( 
you  Irom  poverty  if  you  follow  my  directions  and  k 
your  ain  secrets." 

"  To  the  last  inch  of  our  lives  we  will !  "  exclaimed  M* 
tailor  and  his  rib. 

"  Weel,  then,  hearken.  I  told  you  my  name  andm; 
native  place  already,  and  I  told  you  truth.  I  have  mm 
to  tell  you  ;  "  an<I  he  looked  steadfastly  at  his  auditor 
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Lord  save  us  from  harm/'  ejaculated  the  pair. 
I  was  once  a  soldier  in  a  Highland  regiment.      I 
was  with  my  corps  in  Ireland,  in  1798." 

**  Aye,  a  chorra  !  the  troublesome  year/*  responded 
Dandy.  "  Bad  luck  to  it  this  morning,  fresh  and 
fasting,  for  a  '98 ;  it  brought  trouble  enough  to  many 
a  one — ^many's  the  scalded  widow  and  helpless  orphan 
that  unlucky  year  left  on  the  world." 

"  We  were  stationed  in  a  midland  county.  I  was 
then  a  fine  athletic  young  man — aye,  as  ever  wore  the 
tartans." 

**  You  were,  aroan"  said  Dolly,  "  and  you  have  the 
marks  and  tokens  of  a  fine  man  about  you  this  moment ; 
may  the  Lord  fit  and  prepare  your  sowl  for  a  better 
place  than  Grantstown." 

The  poor  Scotchman  smiled,  sadly  indeed,  and  went 
on. 

"  I  was  with  my  regiment  in  one  of  the  chief  military 
quarters  of  the  south ;  we  had  not  been  long  there 
when  I  got  acquainted  with  Ellen  Noonan,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  rich  old  broker  of  the  town.  Her  father 
was  hospitable  and  good-natured,  as  the  Southern 
folk  are  generally,  and  though  he  got  some  inkling 
of  my  communication  with  Ellen,  he  still  made  me 
welcome  at  his  board  ;  for  in  those  stormy  days,  the 
wealthiest  Irish  Catholic  did  not  scorn  the  companionship 
of  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  British  ranks.  Besides, 
he  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  feeling,  and  loved  to  hear 
of  wars  and  battles — of  Highland  lakes  and  hills,  the 
vale  of  Glencoe,  and  the  McDonalds  of  Glengarry.  Still 
I  did  not  dare  to  propose  openly  for  the  hand  of  his 
fair  daughter.  She  was  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  I  was  but  corporal  in  a  *  petticoat  regiment,' 
and  a  heretic.  Yet  the  maiden  was  willing  to  become 
my  bride,  and  seek  a  Highland  home ;  so  one  glorious 
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where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

"  Hould  your  bother,  Dolly,"  cried  the  man  of  stitches 
to  his  loquacious  helpmate ;  ''  hold  your  tongue,  and 
let    him  finish  his  story." 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  piper,  '*  we  Uved  a  few  da}^ 
happily  in  Port  Patrick  and  Wigton,  but  anxious  lest 
I  might  not  remain  with  safety  in  places  so  much  resorted 
to,  we  set  forwards  towards  the  hill  country.  I  had  pre- 
viously provided  myself  with  a  small  stock  of  toys, 
trinkets,  and  cheap  haberdashery,  and  we  determined 
to  roam  some  months  through  the  Highlands  in  the 
guise  and  character  of  hawkers  or  pedlars." 

"  For  six  months  we  followed  this  wandering  mode 
of  life,  when  I  discovered  that  poor  Ellen  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  mother.  The  roses  faded  from  her 
cheek,  the  lustre  was  extinguished  in  her  fine  blue 
eyes,  and  her  skin  became  rough  and  sallow  with  the 
cold  air  and  cutting  winds  of  the  Western  Highlands. 
It  was  evident  that  her  health  was  breaking,  and  to 
make  matters  more  painful,  she  became  peevish  and 
sour,  complained  loudly  of  our  cheerless  mode  of  life, 
and  often  upbraided  me  with  my  churlish  and  niggardly 
habits." 

"  They  say  Scotchmen  are  all  poor-hearted  niggers," 
said  Mrs.  Delaney ;  "  they  may  be  wronged,  but  at  all 
<5vents,  all  the  water  in  Grantstown  Lough  would 
not  wash  away  that  stain  from  their  names." 

"  What's  that  to  you,  you  slut,"  angrily  shouted  the 
tailor,  making  a  stroke  of  his  clenched  fist  at  her  head, 
bat  without  hitting  his  mark,  for,  poor  fellow,  he  well 
knew  that  should  matters  proceed  to  personal  conflict 
— ^to  "  physical  force  " — he  would  come  of!  but  second 
best,  in  the  heel  of  the  battle. 

*'  To  shorten   my  story,"   continued  the  piper,    **  I 
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She  was  dying.  I  brought  away  her  cloak,  and  whatever 
coin  she  had  in  her  pocket,  then  imprinting  a  hasty 
farewell  kiss  on  her  clay-cold  hps,  I  left  her  there  to 
die." 

*'  Och,  ochone,  you  core-hardened  churl ! "  cried  the 
tailor's  wife,  crossing  her  brow,  striking  her  breast 
and  turning  her  eyes  up  to  the  soot-polished  rafters  as  ii 
invoking  anathema  on  all  unfeeling  husbands,  or  per- 
chance invocating  heaven  for  mercy  on  all  ill-treated 
wives,  such  as  Mrs.  Delany  herself  and  the  departed 
Ellen  Noonan. 

"  I  fled  northwards.  I  had  nearly  the  whole  of  poor 
Noonan's  thousand  guineas,  for  we  hved  thriftily,  and 
spent  very  little  more  than  the  profits  of  my  basket. 
I  fancied  myself  now  a  rich  and  happy  man,  but  alas ! 
I  was  neither  rich  nor  happy.  I  had  gold,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  was  the  gold  of  another,  and  that  feeling  pressed 
like  a  mountain  on  my  heart  and  made  me  wretched. 
At  night  my  dreams  were  terrific.  My  dead  wife, 
pale  and  haggard,  would  seem  standing  at  my  bed, 
upbraiding  me  with  my  neglect,  my  cruelty,  my 
desertion — ^with  being  her  murderer.  Then  old  Paul 
Noonan  would  come  with  his  white  hair  waving  in 
the  breeze,  and  point  his  long  white  finger  at  me,  and 
say  in  hollow  tones — *  Restore  my  daughter — ^where  is 
my  fine  red  gold  ?  '  In  my  day  wanderings  I  fancied  I  met 
Ellen's  ghost  in  every  glen  and  lonely  spot,  and  heard 
her  d3dng  moan  in  every  blast  that  swept  the  savage 
hills — and  then  the  gold,  oh  !  that  cursed  gold  !  Ben 
Lomond  itself  is  not  heavier  than  that  money  seemed 
to  weigh  on  my  person,  and  if  perchance  two  pieces  would 
clank  together,  the  jingle  was  more  terrifpng  to  me 
than  the  yelling  of  a  thousand  devils.  Yet  I  felt  some 
comfort,  for  I  determined  to  get  rid  of  it  on  the  very 
first  opportunity. 
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I  dragged  the  fleshless  bones  from  their  resting  place, 
and  having  previously  dug  a  deep  grave  hard  by,  laid 
them  down  sadly  into  its  depths,  and  then  depositing 
the  gold — ^upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  guineas — 
in  the  hollow  of  the  skull,  covered  the  grave  carefully, 
and  set  forward  within  that  hour  to  visit  a  sister  who 
lived  in  Stirling  previously  to  my  intended  departure 
from  the  land  of  my  nativity. 

**  But  yet  I  was  not  at  peace.  I  still  did  not  perform 
my  duty  towards  old  Noonan  so  honourably  or  satis- 
factorily as  I  might  have  done.  His  daughter,  to  be 
sure,  was  beyond  recovery,  but  not  so  his  guineas,  the 
savings  of  many  a  long  and  anxious  and  painful  year. 
*  No,'  I  mentally  ejaculated,  '  no,  I  will  go  to  Ireland, 
I  will  venture  all,  nm  every  hazard,  to  restore  to  the 
old  man  as  much  of  his  property  as  can  be  still  recovered, 
Yet,  I  will  never  open  Ellen's  grave  mj^elf,  never  again 
will  I  look  on  her  blood-freezing  skeleton.  But  I  will 
go  and  confront  her  father,  I  will  confess  all,  and  tell 
him  where  and  how  his  gold  may  be  found.' 

"  I  sailed  in  a  week  after  for  Belfast,  where  I  pur- 
chased my  pipes,  intending  to  proceed  on  my  journey 
in  the  garb  and  character  of  a  wandering  minstrel. 
I  soon  arrived  in  the  native  town  of  my  poor  Ellen, 
but  her  father  had  been  dead  for  some  weeks  previously, 
and  of  any  other  member  of  his  family  I  could  learn 
no  tidings.  Desolate  and  heart-broken,  I  left  the 
spot,  but  vowed  I  would  never  more  return  to  Scot- 
land." 

*'  I  hope  you  are  going  to  a  better  place  than  that 
out-of-the-way,  bleak  cowld  country,  and  may  God 
grant  you  a  good  journey  !  "  said  the  tailor. 

"  He  is  not  dying,"  said  Dolly.  "  He  is  as  good 
yet  as  two  dead  men  any  how." 

**  This  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  trifling.      I  am 
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dying — in  half  an  hour  I  will  be  in  another  and,  1  Imsi, 
a  happier  world." 

"  I  think,  Dandy."  said  Ihe  woman,  "  j-ou  ought  to 
go  for  Father  Patrick,  anil  don't  let  the  poor  fcllw 
die  like  a  beast.  I  would  never  sleep  a  ni^t  easy  ii 
he  died  without  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  my  cabin." 

"  Who  is  Father  Patrick  ?  "  asked  the  dying  man, 

"  The  priest  of  the  parish — as  good  a  man  as  lytr 
wore  the  vestment,"  replied  DoUy, 

"  Ah  weel  then,"  continued  the  pijxT,  "  I  have  noUiing 
to  say  with  Father  Patrick  or  any  other  priest  of  Rome. 
A  Presbyterian  I  was  reared,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die  in  the  creed  of  my  fathers," 

"  Oh  well,"  said  Mrs.  Delany,  something  bitlerly, 
"  forced  prayers  are  no  devotion.  It's  no  afiair  of 
mine  how  you  die,  only  that  I  would  be  glad  every  one 
would  do  what's  best  for  their  poor  souls." 

"  1  have  no  more  to  say,"  resumed  the  piper,  "hut 
merely  to  ask  you,  good  man,  have  you  courage  enough 
to  go  open  Ellen's  grave,  and  fetch  away  the  goW?" 

"  For  what  .' "  asked  Dandy- 

"  For  what  ?  "  echoed  the  sick  man,  "  For  vAal 
but  to  raise  yourself  and  your  family  from  beggary. 
Noonan  is  dead  and  gone.  There  is  none  to  claim  the 
treasure,  so  you  may  as  well  have  it,  as  to  leavt  il 
mouldering  in  the  clay." 

"  Eh,  Dolly? "  said  the  tailor,  looking  somewhat 
deprecatingly  at  his  wife,  "  what  do  you  think  of  til's 
piece  of  business  .'  " 

"  Why  what  do  I  think  ?  "  replied  the  woman,  "  sore 
God  and  the  world  kno«-s,  the  gold  can  be  no  good' 
to  anybody  where  it  is,  and  we  may  as  well  have  it 
as  anybody  ebe ;  only  Dandy,  agm/i,  9  the  journey  is  such 
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a  tremendous  one ;  and  besides,  who  knows  but  Ellen's 
ghost  might  try  titles  with  any  one  who  would  disturb 
her  grave  or  lay  fingers  on  her  father's  guineas." 

Fudge,"  said  the  expiring  man,  contemptuously ; 

some  of  your  old  Irish  papistry  and  superstition. 
Never  mind  ghosts — dead  men  tell  no  tales — ^nor  dead 
women  either." 

**  For  those  matters,"  said  the  tailor,  **  I  care  not 
a  thraneen  ;  ^o  but  I  fear  as  I  am  a  simple  ignorant  fellow, 
who  never  was  a  hen's  race  from  home  in  my  life,  I 
would  never  be  able  to  make  out  that  wild  spot  where 
the  gold  is  buried." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do,  Dandy,"  said  the 
female.  "  Paddy  Whitley,  the  schoolmaster,  is  not 
much  engaged  at  present ;  ask  him  to  go  with  you, 
and  as  he  is  such  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  can  do 
the  rule  of  three  and  book-keeping,  I'll  go  bail  he'll 
make  off  the  spot  in  less  than  no  time." 

"  Do  you  run  over  to  Mat  McDermot  for  him,"  said 
Dandy,  **  he  slept  there  two  nights'  back ;  go  for  him 
until  we  talk  about  it." 

"  Be  quick,"  said  the  Scotchman,   "  I  am  getting 
worse  momentarily." 

Dolly  withdrew,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  re- 
appeared, leading  by  the  skirt  the  pedagogue — the  re- 
doubtable Patrick  Whitley,  philomath,  etc.,  the  literary 
luminary  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  brightest  star  of  the 
broad  parish  of  Aghaboe. 

Dandy  immediately  commimicated  the  particulars 
of  the  business  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  looked 
"  unutterable  things,"  during  the  strange  recital. 
The  dying  piper  was  getting  every  moment  weaker ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  making  him  com- 

*®CtiAicflir>— a  blade  of   grass. 
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respected  and  in  the  proper  time  decently  interred  in 
the  neighbouring   Protestant  churchyard  of  Aghaboe. 

It  was  a  splendid  moon-Ut  evening  in  the  month  of 
April  following^  when  two  men  entered  the  wild  vale 
of  the  Dochart  in  Perthshire.  They  strode  along  slowly, 
yet  apparently  with  much  anxiety  and  trepidation. 
One  of  them  carried  a  spade,  the  other  held  a  book  open 
in  his  hand  into  which  he  ever  and  anon  cast  his  eye, 
now  and  then  turning  his  gaze  anxiously  over  the 
scenery  and  into  the  golden- vested  heavens. 

"  You're  passing  the  spot,  master,"  cried  the  man 
with  the  spade  :  "  with  all  your  learning  and  geographical 
knowledge,  I  have  more  gumption  myself,  though  I  do 
not  know  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  schoolmaster 
peevishly. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Dandy  "  that  this  is  the  very  spot 
described  by  the  piper  as  marking  the  grave  of  his 
wife  and  his  father-in-law's  gold.  Look  here,  see  the 
little  grey  rock,  and  the  sloe-thorn  bush  ;  and  look 
again,  there  is  the  identical  tuft  of  ferns,  which  he  said 
grew  near  the  foot  of  the  grave." 

"  Faith,  Dandy,  you  have  a  good  eye.  I  believe  you  are 
•right  in  your  opinion ;"  and  so  saying  he  knelt  down 
upon  the  spot,  and  repeated  the  De  Profundi s  for  the 
soul  of  poor  Ellen  Noonan,  Dandy  repeating  the 
responses,  for  the  most  ignorant  Irish  peasant  is  seldom 
found  unable  to  sav  that  favourite  Psalm  for  the 
dead. 

Their  devotions  ended,  both  arose  from  their  knees. 
Dandy  struck  the  earth  smartly  with  his  spade  :  "  True 
enough,"  he  cried,  "  here  it  is  :  I  know  by  the  hollow 
sound.  May  the  I.ord  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  departed." 
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peace  never  crossed  us  from  that  day  to  this.  They 
say  *  money  is  the  devil,  and  that  God  keeps  it  from 
us/  and  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  God  or  something 
dse  had  kept  that  piper  from  darkening  our  door." 

But  the  jingle  and  glitter  of  the  gold  was  tempting. 
and  by  degrees  she  became  not  only  reconciled  to  its 
being  kept  in  her  cabin,  but  soon  began  to  form  plans 
for  its  disposal.    As  good  luck  would  have  it,  too,  the 
poor  schoolmaster  was  dead  within  a  month  after  his 
arrival  at  home.    He  contracted  a  cold  in  his  adventure, 
from  which  he  did  not  recover,  but  went  very  luckily 
"  out  of  the  way,"  leaving  his  moiety  of  the  treasure 
to  the  fortunate  Dandy  and  Dolly  Delany.      The  re- 
mainder of  the  story  is  easily  told.     Dandy  Delany  and 
his  family  grew  rich  all  at  once.      People,  of  course, 
wondered  how  the  mischief  he  grew  so  '*  unbeholden  " 
in  a  moment,  and  more  so  still  at  the  **  consequential 
airs  they  set  up  for  "  ;  but  the  wiseacres  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood explained  the  former  phenomenon  by  ascribing 
the  cause  to  some  fairy  intervention  ^^  or  other,  and  the 
latter  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  former,  corroborating 
their  statement,   too,  by  the  application  of  the  old 
proverb,  **  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he'll  ride 
to  the  devil." 

The  Grantstown  tailor  soon  gave  up  "  stitching." 
He  took  farm  after  farm  for  his  children,  yet  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  several  years  after,  in  his  cabin  by  the 
lake.  But  he  is  not  there  now.  Himself  and  his  wife, 
after  settling  all   their  elder   children   in   the    world, 

*^  It  is  very  common  in  the  remote  districts  of  Ireland,  when  a 
person  suddenly  betters  his  condition  by  unknown  means,  to 
ascribe  the  circumstance  to  the  favour  of  fairies,  leprachauns, 
^r  some  other  supernatural  agency.  This  feeling  was  formerly 
iar  more  prevalent  than  at  present  ;  however,  it  is  still  far  fiom 
being  exploded. 
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removed  with  the  younger  to  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Munster,  where  he  resumed  his  old  avocatioiis,  made 
money  quickly,  and  is  now  a  v^ealthy  man  and  a  respect- 
able master-tailor. 

But  although  the  tailor's  family  are    well-tado  in 
the  world,  they  are  not  much  respected,  even  by  their 
inferiors.       The  secret  of  how  their  father  acquired 
his  wealth  has  long  since  transpired,  and  the  souMqwi 
of  "  the  grav6  robber  "  has  ever  since  been  attadwd 
to  liis  name.     The  knowing  ones  of  the  neighbourhood 
prognosticate  the  downfall  of  his  family  to  Uieir  former 
poverty,  sagaciously  observing,  when  speaking  on  the 
subject,  that  "  whatever  is  got  under  the  deviVs  bdly, 
alwa^'s  disappears  over  his  black  majesty's  back," 
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HE  IRISH  REAPER'S  HARVEST  HYMN  TO  THE 

VIRGIN. 

LL  hail !  Holy  Mary,  our  hope  and  our  joy ! 
oiile  down,  blessed  Queen !  on  the  poor  Irish  boy, 
^ho  wanders  away  from  his  dear  belov'd  home ; 
h,  Mary !  be  with  me,  wherever  I  roam. 

Be  with  me,  Oh !  Mary, 

Forsake  me  not,  Mary, 
ut  guide  me,  and  guard  me,  wherever  I  roanL 

rom  the  home  of  my  fathers  in  anguish  I  go, 
o  toil  for  the  dark-livered,  cold-hearted  foe, 
Hio  mocks  me,  and  hates  me,  and  calls  me  a  slave, 
n  alien,  a  savage,  all  names  but  a  knave ; 

But,  blessed  be  Mary, 

My  sweet,   Holy   Mary, 
he  bodagh,^  he  never  dare  call  me  a  knave. 

rom  my  mother's  mud  sheehng,  an  outcast  I  liy, 
\fiih  a  cloud  on  my  heart  and  a  tear  in  my  eye ; 
►h  !  I  bum  as  I  think  that  if  Some  One  would  say, 
Revenge  on  your  tyrants  " — But  Mary,  I  pray 
From  my  soul's  depth,  Oh !  Mary, 
And  hear  me,  sweet  Mary, 
or  Union  and  Peace  to  old  Ireland  I  pray. 
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LAMENT    OF    THE    EMIGRANT    CONNAUGHT- 
WOMAN  FOR  HER  DEAD  SON. 

Time — A  chilly  evening  in  September,  1844. 

Scene — A  rude  churchyard  in  a  sequestered  hamlet  in  England. 
The  sexton  is  digging  a  grave.,  A  coffin  lies  convenient,  and 
over  it  hangs  an  old  woman  arrayed  in  the  tattered  habili- 
ments of  her  caste.  She  had  accompanied  her  only  son  to 
the  "  English  Harvest,"  and  on  their  return  home  he  was 
seized  with  the  fever  and  died  in  an  hospital.  She  sings  the 
caoine,  or  dirge,  over  the  body. 

Oh  I  then,  God,  has  it  come  to  my  turn  for  to  see 
The  day  that  you  took  my  own  UUck  from  me  ? 
Did  I  hve  to  look  down  in  that  dark  narrow  hole, 
Where  they  laid  him,  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  my  soul.  ^ 

UllUf  ochone  ! 
Where  they  laid  down  the  hope  and  the  light  of  my  soul ! 

Trhe3r're  taking  you,  darling  !  no  more  shall  I  see, 
The  flash  of  your  blue  eyes,  a  suilish  machree  : 
Yonr  bed  they  have  made  in  the  cold  clammy  clay, 
And  the  worms  on  your  brave,  manly  bosom  will  prey. 

Och,  ochone  I 
The  Sasanach  worms  on  your  bosom  will  prey  ! 

In  the  land  of  our  fathers,  where  you  and  I  dwelt. 
To  be  sure,  cold  and  hunger  we  oftentimes  felt — 
But  we  had  a  home,  and  a  spot  where  we  lay. 
Our  heads  at  the  close  of  each  sorrowful  day, 

Och,  mavronel 
Indeed^  we  saw  many  a  sorrowful  day. 


Yet  I  never  murmur'd  nor  flew  in  God's  face — 
Tho'  my  belly  was  hungry,  my  heart  was  at  peace, 
When  I  saw  ray  own  boiKhal  so  comely  and  (all, 
The  fairest,  the  biavest,  and  best  of  them  all— 

Och,  ast/iore  / 
It's  you  was  the  beauty  and  flower  of  them  aU. 

And  often  you  said,  "  Mother  darlini;,  don't  crj-, 
Tho'  my  corner's  a  cold  one,  'tis  yours  till  you  die," 
But  the  tyrant — curse  on  him  ! — look'd  into  our  imm, 
And  drove  us  like  prehawns  upon  the  shaughrawn. 

Och,  ochone  I 
May  the  dark-hver'd  boda^h  die  on  the  shaughraam- 

'Twas  God's  will  that  done  it,  and  I  won't  complain. 
For  you  died  as  you  lived,  hke  a  Iamb  without  stajn; 
But  my  blood  bells  to  think  you  should  ask  for  a  gtare 
From  the  dark-looking  churl  who  made  you  a  slave, 

Chorp-an-dkoul ! 
An  "  alien,"  an  outcast,  a  wandering  slave. 

Had  you  died  in  your  own  kindly  land  in  the  West, 
The  Mass  would  be  sung,  and  your  winding-sheet  blfSt ; 
And  the  wild  Connaught  girls  would  throng  to  your  biff. 
With  bright  tears  and  all  the  fair  flowers  of  the  year, 

Och,  ochone/ 
With  the  gems  of  the  heart  and  the  bloom  of  the  y 

But,  ah  !  amongst  strangers  your  white  limbs  are  I^ 
You  are  stretch' d — bird  ^one  ! — in  the  Sasanach's  slui' 
But  the  Sasanach  for  you  his  bell  did  not  toll. 
And  no  one  as  much  as  said,  "  Peace  to  your  soul,"  ] 

UUah,  ochone  I 
And  none  but  myself  said,  "  God's  rest  to  your  souLI 
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Oh,  God !  if  you'd  say  to  me,  **  Granna  *  tfiasthore, 
Your  Ulick  is  gone  where  there's  rest  evermore; 
And  if  you'd  come  with  him,  or  wish  to  be  nigh. 
Your  own  moc-na-bointha,^  go  lie  down  and  die," 

Och,  mavrone  / 
With  a  heart  and  a  half,  I  would  lie  dovm  and  die. 

I  won't  curse  the  Saxon,  I  won't  curse  the  clay, 
Where  my  bouchaleen  sleeps,  from  his  own  far  away ; 
But  I'd  he  down  in  peace,  were  it  God's  holy  will. 
We  were  both  stretched  together  on  Knockcarrig  hill, 

Ullah,  ochone  I 
Where  it  hangs  o'er  the  Shannon,  old  Knockcarrig  hill. 

Farewell,  now,  mavoureeny  5^u're  gone  from  my  sight. 
But  I  give  you  to  God  and  the  angels  of  light ; 
And  I'm  sure  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  making  for  thee 
A  soft  bed  in  Heaven,  a  voumeen  machree 

A  chorra  machree/ 
My  blessing  go  with  you,  a  voumeen  machree, 

^  Granna — Grace  or  Gertmde,  a  favourite  female  name  amongst 
the  Connaught  peasantry. 

^  Moc-na-baintha^  the  widow's  only  son. 
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CAOCH  THE  PIPER. 

One  winter's  day,  long,  long,  ago. 

When  I  was  a  little  fellow, 
A  piper  wandered  to  our  door. 

Grey-headed,  blind  and  ydlow — 
And,  oh !  how  glad  was  my  young  heart. 

Though  earth  and  sky  look'd  (keary — 
To  see  the  stranger  and  his  dog — 

Poor  "  Pinch "  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 

And  when  he  stowed  away  his  "  bag," 

Cross-barr'd  with  green  and  yellow, 
I  thought  and  said,  ''in  Ireland's  ground, 

There's  not  so  fine  a  fellow." 
And  Fineen  Burke  and  Shane  Magee, 

And  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
Rushed  in,  with  panting  haste  to  "  see," 

And  "  welcome  "  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Oh !  God  be  with  those  happy  times. 

Oh !  God  be  with  my  childhood, 
When  I,  bare-headed,  roamed  all  day. 

Bird-nesting  in  the  wild-wood — 
rU  not  forget  those  sunny  hours. 

However  years  may  vary ; 
rU  not  forget  my  early  friends, 

Nor  honest  Caoch  O'Leary. 
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Poor  Caoch  and  "  Pinch  "  slq)t  well  that  night, 

And  in  the  morning  early, 
He  called  me  up  to  hear  him  play 

"  The  wind  that  shakes  the  barley." 
And  then  he  stroked  my  flaxen  hair, 

And  cried — '*  God  mark  my  deary,*' 
And  how  I  wept  when  he  said  "  farewell, 

And  think  of  Caoch  O'Leary.'* 

And  seasons  came  and  went,  and  still 

Old  Caoch  was  not  forgotten, 
Although  I  thought  him  "  dead  and  gone," 

And  in  the  cold  clay  rotten. 
And  often  when  I  walked  and  danced, 

With  Eily,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
We  spoke  of  childhood's  rosy  hours, 

And  prayed  for  Caoch  O'Leary. 

Well — ^twenty  summers  had  gone  past, 

And  June's  red  sun  was  sinking. 
When  I,  a  man,  sat  by  my  door, 

Of  twenty  sad  things  thinking. 
A  little  dog  came  up  the  way. 

His  gait  was  slow  and  weary. 
And  at  his  tail  a  lame  man  limped — 

'Twas  "  Pinch  "  and  Caoch  O'Leary ! 

Old  Caoch !  but  ah !  how  woe-begone  I 

His  form  is  bowed  and  bending. 
His  fleshless  hands  are  stiff  and  wan, 

Ay — Time  is  even  blending 
The  colours  on  his  thread-bare  "  bag  " — 

And  "  Pinch  "  is  twice  as  hairy 
And  "  thin-spare  "  as  when  first  I  saw 

Himself  and  Caoch  O'Leary. 
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"God's   blessing  here,"    the  wanderer  cried^l 

"  Far,  (ar.  be  hell's  black  viper ; 
Does  anybody  hereabouts 

Remember  Caoch  the  Piper  ?  " 
With  swelling  heart  I  grasped  his  band  j 

The  old  man  murmured  "  deary ! 
Are  you  the  silky-headed  child. 

That  lov'd  poor  Caoch  O'l-eary  ?  " 

i"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said — the  wanderer  wept 
As  if  his  heart  was  breaking — 
**  And  where,  a  vhic  moikrec," '  he  sobbed, 
"  Is  all  the  merry-making,  ~ 

I  lound  here  twenty  yeais  ago  ?  " — 
"My  tale,"  I  sighed,  "might  weary, 
Enough  to  say— there's  none  but  me. 
To  welcome  Caoch  O'Leary," 
"  Vo,  Vo,  Vo  !  "  the  old  man  cried, 
And  wiung  his  hands  in  sorrow. 
"Pray  lead  me  in,  asthnrc  machnc, 
And  ru  go  home  to-monow. 
My  '  peace  is  made ' — I'll  calmly  leave 

This  world  so  cold  and  dreary, 
And  you  shall  keep  my  pipes  and  dog, 

And  pray  for  Caoch  O'Leary." 
With  "  Pinch,"  I  watched  his  bed  thai  nigU 

Next  day,  his  wish  was  granted ; 
He  died— and  Father  James  was  brought. 
And  the   Requiem  Mass  was  chanted— 
The  neighbours  came ;— we  dug  his  grave,  . 

Near  EUy,  Kate,  and  Mary, 
And  there  he  sleeps  his  last  sweet  steei>—  1 


God  r 


I  you  1  Caoch  O'Leary. 
>  Son  of  my  hewt. 
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THE  HOLroAY  DANCE. 

The  Holy  Mass  is  ended,  and  the  priest  is  gone  away, 
The   dinner-hour  is   over   and   the  youngsters  are  at 

play, 
The  pansy  and  the  wall-flower  are  blooming  all  so  gay. 
And  I'll  go  out,  and  wander  through  the  beauties  of  the 

May. 

On  yonder  snowy  sloe-bush  the  cuckoo  takes  her  stand, 

She  "  speaks  "  ^  of  flowers  and  sunshine  to  our  teeming 
western  land; 

And  down  in  yonder  "  Inch  "  ^  where  the  yellow  king- 
cups blow. 

The  Com-ciake  invites  me,  so  Til  take  my  hat  and  go. 

Oh,  how  the  hot  sun  sparkles !   but  hark !  upon  the 

gale, 
A  silver  sound  is  floating,  and  below  in  that  green  vale, 
TTie    village   folks    are   grouping — oh,    God   bless  you, 

Thigeen  Rtmdh,  3 
But  your  fiddle  squeaks  as  briskly  as  it  did  ten  years 

ago. 

And  God  love  our  pretty  lasses  !  faith  it  warms  my  heart 

to  see. 
Their  modest  rosy  faces,  and  to  hear  their  sinless  glee — 
And  now  Fll  go  amongst  them  as  I  often  did  before, 
Though,  alas !  I'm  not  so  merry  as  I  was  in  days  of 

yore. 
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This  b  a  wean,'  world  !  sure,  but  tliirty  yeare  have 
shed, 

Their  cloud-shade  and  their  sun-light  o'er  my  halt- 
silvered  head. 

But  ten  short  years  have  vanished  since  my  blood  iroiild 
wildly  flow, 

When  I'd  hear  the  twanging  echo  of  your  fiddle, 
Tkigefn  Ruadh. 

But  now,  my  blood  is  colder,  and  T   smile  U[Mn  tb; 

past, 
My  step  is  slow  and  haughty,  and  my  heart  throbi  not 

50  fast, 
I  cannot  be  so  happy  as  T  was  ten  years  ago. 
When  I  wished  for  nought  but  half-pence  for  one  fidiiler 
Thi^cen  Ruadh. 

Yet,  once  more  I  am  amongst   you !   fair  maids  and 

stalwart  swains, 
My    eyes    with    tears    are   ghst'ning    as    I    hear  old 

Thigeen's  strains. 
Oh,  ask  me  not  to  dance,  Grace,  indeed  I  cannot  go. 
Though  Monanelly's  piper  4  played  instead  of  Thigteti 

Ruadh. 

To  look  upon  such  men '..... 


My  heart-strings  stretch,  I  will  not  dance,   with  such 

thoughts  upon  my  brain. 
But  brothers,  when  on  our  old  hills,  I  hear  the  jayou> 

strain, 
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(>l   union,  peace  and  happiness,  with  bounding  heart 

n\  go, 

And  dance  as  gaily  as    I    danced,    when  I  first  saw 
Thigeen  Riiadh. 

^  The  country  people  when  talking  about  the  cuckoo  never 
say  she  "  sings  **  or  "  calls  '' — with  them  she  always  "  speaks," 
in  allusion,  of  course,  to  her  monotonous  but  singularly  articulate 
notes. 

*  "  Inch  '* — Meadow  lands  lying  low  by  the  banks  of  streams 
and  rivers  in  Ireland  are  generally  called  "  Inches,"  particularly 
if  at  all  insulated  by  the  adjoining  stream.  Such  situations  are 
favourite  haunts  of  the  rail  or  "  Corn-crake." 

^  Thigeen  Ruadh — Little  Thady  or  Timothy  with  the  red  or 
carrott\*  hair. — "  Ruadh  " — literally  signifying  a  foxy  red,  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  "Roe." 

*  *'  Monanelly  " — a  remarkable  moat  or  rath  in  one  of  the  glens 
of  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  said  to  be  a  noted  haunt  of  the 
fairies  of  mid-Leinster.  It  is  resorted  to  by  a  famous  piper,  a  fairy 
piper,  too.  to  whose  all-potent  music  rocks,  stones,  trees,  aye,  the 
Slievebloom  hills  themselves  are  often  caught  dancing,  as  the 
mountaineers  ramble  abroad  on  a  fine  moonlit  summer's  evening. 
•Tis  no  lie  1 — for  everybody  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I 
state. 


Nore.  '*»■ 

'  ^corn  each 
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JESSIE.   THE   FLOWER   OF   DUMBLANE. 


"  Lonely  I  stray  ia  the  calm  simmer  gloaroiD* 
~         ise  on  swe«t  Jessie,  the  flower  o'  Dumblane." 
Tannahxirs  Sonn. 

h  is  strange — aye.  stranger  than  fiction — and  if  any  doubt 

■LtTuth  ol  this  assertion,  let  him  read  the  history  of  "  Jessie  the 

n-  o'  Dumblane,"    Jessie  Monteith  was  a  lovely  Scottish  Uss. 

ative  of  the  village  of  Dumblane.  in  Forfarshire.    She  was 

f  very  poor  extraction,   and   educated   and   brought  up 

[t  the  humbler  classes  of  the  Lowland  peasantry.        Bnt 

1  cliul  m  the  coarse  garments  of  her  grade,  and  though 

iished  and  artless,  she  was,  as  the  celebrated  lyric  tells  us, 

ptiy  lassie,  and  "  sweet  "  and  "  bonnie"  as  she  was  beautiiul. 

bahill,  the  poet,  saw  her,  and  became  her  devoted  worshipper. 

I  luxuriant  yellow  tresses  and  voluptuous  blue  eyes  won  the 

"s  heart,  and  as  the  poor  fellow  was  an  enthusiast  in  all 

I.  his  heart  and  soul  were  given  up  to  the  smiUng  maiden. 

:ssie  did  not  return  his  love.    Tannahitl  was  not  "  the  man" 

e  Lowland  belle.     He  was  plain  in  person,  and  rough  and 

th  in  his  manners.     She  scorned  his  overtures,  and  in  dis- 

^  he  batie  her  farewell, 

}on  after,  the  beautiful  song,  Jessie  the  Flomtf  of  Dumhlanr, 

"\  it?  delightful   music,   made  its  appearance.       It 

le  a  favourite  \    it  was  published  and  sung  in  every  part  of 

md.  and  carried  captive  the  fancy  ol  all  who  heard  it.  Every 

^  became  anxioas  to  see  and  know  the  subject  d  the  charming 

Id  a  short  time  her  identity  was  established,  and  crowds  ni 

hroung.thegay.  and  the  curious  Socked  to  the  village  of  Dum- 

see  and  conveise  with  Jessie  MoDteith.     Amongst  the 

"  braw  laddie  "  from  Mid-Lothian,   came  down.      Ho 

d  young  Jessie ;  oSeted  to  become  her  worshipper,  and  being 
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of  (lashing  roannen  and  haadsom:?  person,  in  pvil  hour  • 
ftCMpled.  Sht^yielded  to  her  first  passion,  abandoneJhBTptcni 
and  sooQ  founil  heisell  l^e  occupant  o(  elegant  apaxtmenB  m 
near  EUinburgli. 

Throe  years  llcw  away,  and  found  her  still  an  "  errini  ov 
but,  alas  I  she  was  no  longer  "  the  flower  ol  DumbluiE."  B 
lover  had  Red.  She  was  nlone  and  forsaken.  TLe  lustre  lu>l  ^ 
her  eyes,  the  bloom  was  vanished  from  her  cheeka,  aiul  li-mt^ 
she  moved  in  "  silks  and  spanKles.'"  she  was  not  happy,  tof 
rcTnembere'l  the  sunny  braes  of  Dumblane,  and  she  wept  lot 
dLi\'5  of  her  innocence  and  peace. 

It  was  evening,  one  fine  balmy  BveoLng  in  July,  and  Jc 
walked  abroad  on  the  banks  of  Forth.    She  looknl  on  Ihesnu 
world,  but  what  was  it  to  her  ;  she  ganeii  on  the  red  ripple*  oi 
golden  water,  and  she  thought  that  peace  and  rest  might  be  iot^ 
St  its  bottom.     She  sat  ilown,  plucked  a  string  of  penb  troniM 
neck,  and  a  bright  gold  ring  from  hex  linger,  which  she  kusoLtK* 
it  was  the  gilt  of  her  laitliless  lovei.    Then  looking  up  to  HovMl 
and  brcathins  a  prayer  for  hci   betrayer,  and  another  lo 
parents,  she — tmt  no  I  let  my  ballad  tell  tlie  catastrophi- : 

The  red  sun  poured  its  evening  beam 
On  Lowland  tower  and  Lowland  stream. 
And  earth  was  green,  and  heaven  was  blue, 
For  summer  wore  its  richest  hue ; 
And  Forth  his  lordly  waters  rolled, 
Tn  waves  of  red  and  liquid  gold  ; 
By  islets  bright  as  emerald  glowing. 
Mid  brighter  billows  round  them  flowing. 

Broad  Fifeshire's  hamlets  smiling  lay 
Beneath  that  hot  sun's  slanting  ray, 
And  white-washed  cot,  and  looming  tower. 
Stood  glistening  in  that  panting  hour. 
The  restless  hammers*  ringing  stroke 
The  echoes  of  Kirkcaldy  woke; 
And  tones  of  joy,  and  sounds  of  life. 
O'er  old  Dunfermline's  town  were  rife. 
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On  yonder  shore,  'mid  misty  haze, 

See  Leith  her  smoke-stained  brow  upraise, 

Whilst  blackening  volumes  roll  along. 

Like  phantoms  grim  in  shapeless  throng. 

See  yonder  beetling  Castle  rear 

Its  classic  battlements  in  air — 

Fam'd  Holyrood — and  farther  still, 

Old  "  Arthur's  Seat "  frowns  o'er  the  hill. 

The  brawny  boatman's  boisterous  song 
O'er  flushed  Newhaven  floats  along ; 
From  Grangemouth  down,  in  nautic  pride, 
The  white-sailed  barque  booms  o'er  the  tide. 
The  world  is  happy,  blest  and  fair, 
And  writhing  pain  and  haggard  care 
Seem  fled  for  aye  from  Scotland's  plain, 
And  hope,  and  joy,  and  beauty  reign. 

But  see  that  form  that  stalks  alone, 
By  Forth,  unheeded  and  alone, 
Say,  wandering  one — say,  child  of  woe, 
Say  why  those  tears  of  anguish  flow  ? 
Say  why  that  deep  heart-breaking  sigh  ? 
Those  ashy  lips,  that  restless  eye  ? 
Say  who  is  that  ?  and  say  it  plain  ? 
"  The  faded  floweret  of  Dumblane !  " 

"  But  ah !  none  now  my  praises  speak, 
None  kiss  the  roses  on  my  cheek ; 
None  wipe  the  tears  that  hotly  flow, 
Nor  bind  my  wounds,  nor  mourn  my  woe. 
A  villain  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Has  blighted  Scotland's  fairest  flower; 
And  my  poor  minstrel's  syren  strain 
Invoked  a  demon  to  Dumblane." 
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Ah  1  woe  apon  that  luddeas  day. 
That  Jessie  fled  the  Une-bdl  teae. 
And  dofied  the  snood  and  Idrtle  gray. 
For  London's  sQks  and  spangles  gay. 
And,  woe  upon  that  luckless  lay. 
That  dunm'd  thy  soft  and  sunny  ray. 
That  lit  the  Lowland  maiden's  day. 
When  Shame  and  Sin  were  lar  away. 

List !  oh,  that  wild,  despairing  cry — 
Oh !  mark  that  lip  and  frantic  eye ; 
That  withered  hand  raised  up  to  Heaven, 
Ah !  does  she  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 
That  loved  ring — loved — to  tte  last. 
Within  the  water's  breast  is  cast ; 
Her  form  floats  gently  down  the  river! 
Dumblane's  "  fair  flower  "  is  lost  for  ever ! 

Forth's  lordly  biUows  rolled  away, 
The  mavis  sang  his  roundelay; 
No  bell  was  tolled,  nor  leaf  did  quiver. 
But  evening's  sun  shone  bright  as  ever, 
No  sigh  escaped  a  human  breast, 
When  Jessie  sought  Eternal  Rest ; 
Save  one  that  prayed  "  Be  she  forgiven, 
Lord  !  open  wide  the  Gates  of  Heaven." 

November  lu/A,  1845. 
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THE  DYING  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 

k  inqorat  was  held  in  Corbetatown.  in  this  County,  on  the 
ta  of  (our  human  creatures  found  dead  in  a  ditch  on  the  lanils 
if  Webba-boroiigh,  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  a  poor  female 
with  three  little  children,  had  been  wandering  for  some  daya 
through  that  jeighbourhooii  in  a  stute  of  extreme  destitution. 
They  I'ad  received  charity  a.t  a  cabin  a  couple  ol  days  before 
their  melancholy  death,  the  mother  appearing  in  a  Btate  of 
apparent  unconsciousness,  evidently  the  efiect  of  extreme  mental 
anxiety.  On  same  evening  (Fnday,  Nov.  37th),  they  were  seen  on 
the  road,  near  the  spot  where  their  dead  bodies  were  found  on 
the  morning  of  the  following  Monday.  It  is  supposed  they  aat 
down  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  weather,  which,  od  that 
evening  was  very  severe,  and  that  from  exhaustion  they  were 
noable  to  proceed  until  ovoitaJten  by  the  darkness  and  loneliness  of 
night.  When  found,  the  hand  of  one  of  the  children,  and  Che  foot 
of  another,  weie  eaten  away.it  is  supposed  by  dogs  or  swine.  The 
mothui  appeared  to  be  about  thirly  years  of  age.  the  eldest  child 
(a  ^1).  about  nine.  A  past  mortem  examination  of  the  bodies  was 
made  by  a  physician,  who  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  not 
partaken  of  any  description  of  food  for  twenty  hours  before 
death.  In  the  atomacb  of  one  of  the  children,  he  found  some 
portion  of  an  undigested  potato.  The  bodies  were  much 
emaciated,  and  must  have  been  dead  for  a  considerable  time 
liefote  they  were  discovered. — From  the  Kilkenny  Modtralor. 


Oh  God,  it  is  a  dreadful  night— how  fierce  the  dark 

winds  blow, 
It  howls  like  mourning  Banshee,^  its  breathings  speak 

o(  woe; 
Twill  rouse  my  slumbering  orphans — blow  gently,  oh 

wild  blast, 
My  wearied  hungry  darlings  are  hushed  in  peace  at 

last. 
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**  And  how  the  cold  ram  tumbles  down  in  torrents  from 

the  skies, 
Down,  down,   upon   our  stiffened  limbs,  into  my 

children's  eyes  : — 
Oh  God  of  Heaven,  stop  your  hand  until  the  dawn  of 

day. 
And  out  upon  the  weary  world  again  i^'ll  take  our 

way. 

**  But,  ah !  my  pra5^ers  are  worthless — oh !  louder  roars 

the  blasts 
And  darker  from  the  pitchy  clouds,  the  rain  falls  still 

more  fast ! 
Oh  God,  if  you  be  merciful,  have  mercy  now,  I  pray, 
Oh  God,  forgive  my  wicked  words — 1  know  not  what  I 

say. 

**  To  see  my  ghastly  babies — my  babes  so  meek  and 

fair — 
To  see  them  huddled  in  that  ditch,  hke  wild  beasts  in 

their  lair ; 
Like  wild  beasts !     No  !  the  vixen  cubs  that  sport  on 

yonder  hill. 
Lie  warm  this  hour,  and  I'll  engage,  of  food  they've 

had  their  fill. 

"  Oh  blessed  Queen  of  Mercy,  look  down  from  that  black 

sky— 
You've  felt  a  mother's  misery,  then  hear  a  mother  ? 

cry; 
I  mourn  not  my  own  wretchedness,  but  let  my  children 

rest ; 
Oh  watch  and  guard  them  this  wild  night,  and  then  I 

will  be  blest !  " 
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Thus  prayed  the  wanderer,  but  in  vain  ! — in  vain  her 

mournful  cry; 
God  did  not  hush  that  piercing  wind,  nor  brighten 

that  dark  sky; 
But    when    that    ghastly    winter's   dawn   its   sickly 

radiance  shed. 
The  mother  and  her  wretched  babes  lay  stiffened^ 

grim,  and  dead ! 

December  iSth,  1846. 


'  Banshee — a  spirit,  or  being  of  Irish  superstition,  which  comes 
to  mourn  the  approaching  death  of  individuals  destined  for  the 
grave. 
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THE  "  HOLLY  AND  IVY "  GIRL. 

^^  Come  buy  my  nice  fresh  ivy  and  my  holly  sprigs  so 

green; 
I  have  the  finest  branches  that  ever  yet  were  seea 
Come  buy  from  me,  good  Christians,  and  let  me  hosne, 

I  pray, 
And  I'll  wish  you  "Merry  Christmas  Times,  and  a 

Happy  New  Year's  Day." 


"  Ah  !    won't  you  take  my  ivy  ? — the  loveliest  ever 
seen ! 
Ah  !  won't  you  have  my  holly  boughs  ? — all  you  who 

love  the  green ! 
Do  ! — take  a  little  bunch  of  each,  and  on  my  knees  I'll 

pray, 
That  God  may  bless  your  Christmas,  and  be  with  you 
on  New  Year's  Day. 


"  This  wind  is  black  and  bitter,  and  the  hailstones  do 
not  spare 
My  shivering  form,  my  bleeding  feet,  and  stiff,  en- 
tangled hair; 
Then,  when  the  skies  are  pitiless,  be  merciful  I  say- 
Heaven  will  light  your  Christmas  and  the  coming  Ne«' 
Year's  Day." 
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'Twas   thus  a  dying  maiden   sung,    while  the   cold 

rain  rattled  down, 
And  fierce  winds  whistled  mournfully  o'er  Dublin's 

dreary  town; — 
One  stiff   hand    clutched    her  ivy  sprigs  and   holly 

boughs  so  fair. 
With  the  other  she  kept  brushing  the  haildrops  from 

her  hair. 

So  grim   and  statue-like  she  seemed,  'twas  evident 

that  Death 
Was     lurking    in     her     footsteps — ^whilst    her    hot 

impeded  breath 
Too  plainly  told  her  early  doom — though  the  burden 

of  her  lay 
.Was  still  of  life  and  Christmas  joys,  and  a  Happy 

New  Year's  Day. 

'Twas  in  that  broad,  bleak  Thomas  Street,  I  heard  the 
wanderer  sing; 

I  stood  a  moment  in  the  mire,  beyond  the  ragged  ring — 

My  heart  felt  cold  and  lonely,  and  my  thoughts  were  far- 
away. 

Where  I  was,  many  a  Christmas-tide,  and  happy  New 
Year's  Day. 

I  dreamed  of  wanderings  in  the  woods,  amongst  the  holly 

green ; 
I  dreamed  of  my  own  native  cot,  and  porch  with  ivy 

screen ; 
I  dreamed  of  lights  for  ever  dinmi'd — of  hopes  that  can't 

return — 
And  dropped  a  tear  on  Christmas  fires  that  never  more 

can  burn. 
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Tlie  ghost -like  singer  still  suog  on,  but  do  one  c 

buy; 
The  fatnTying  cxowd  poased  to  aad  fn^  bvt  did  not  Iteed 

her  ay; 
She  uttered  one  low,  pieniag  nMa* — thea  cast  fais  boa^ 

away — 
And,  smiling,  criedr-"  111  test  with  God  befare  the  Ncv 

Year's  Day !  " 


On  New  Year's  Day  I  said  ta^  pcajrcra  ntwnin  ■in  mmIt 

grave, 
Dug  decently  in  sacred  boQ  by  liflesr's  mnnmtring  mn ; 
The  minstrel  maid  from  earth  to  Heaven  has  winged  ha 

hE^py  way. 
And  now  enjoys,  with  sister  saints,  aa  endless  New  Tear's 

Day. 
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THE   MroNIGHT  MASS. 
A  Legend  of  Cromogue. 

The  scene  of  the  following  ballad  lies  in  the  pariah  of  Raheen. 
about  an  Irish  mile  northwards  of  the  liver  Nore,  and  three  miles 
south-east  of  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen*s  County.  The  townland 
is  called  Cromogue — a  bleak  and  rather  cheerless  locality,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel  erected  here  in  the 
seventh  century  by  St.  Fintan,  Bisbop  and  Abbot  of  the  cele- 
brated monastic  establishment  of  Clonenagh,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  exist,  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Mountrath,  and  four 
miles  northward  of  Cromogue.  I  know  this  neighbourhood  and 
its  peof^  intimately,  fot  it  was  immediately  adjacent  I  was 
xeared«  and  spent  my  boyhood.  It  is  a  spot  classic  in  our  history, 
and  remarkable,  too,  for  a  race  of  inhabitants  possessing  many 
characteristics  widely  different  from  the  peojde  of  the  surround- 
ing parishes.  Amongst  those  is  theii  extreme  love  of  the  wild 
and  visionary,  and  the  veneration  in  which  they  hold  the  name 
and  memory  of  their  **  Patron  Saint."  There  are  hundreds  of 
careless  traditions  connected  with  St.  Fintan  still  amongst  the 
people,  some  of  which  I  purpose  giving  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  The  Irishman.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  those  is 
the  belief  that  St.  Fintan  celebrates  Mass  in  the  walls  of  the  old 
ruin  every  Christmas  eve,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
"  Bending  Tower  '*  of  the  edifice  falls  finally  to  the  ground.  This 
tradition  is  closely  associated  with  my  present  ballad,  but  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  must  be  explained,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  fully  understand  the  position  which  I  occupy,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  I  have  founded  my  singular  tale. 

If  I  recollect  local  Iradition  aright,  the  circumstances  which 
make  up  the  sum  of  my  narrative  are  said  to  have  happened 
somewhere  about  the  year  1770.  The  suxname  of  my  hero  was 
Whelan  (I  forget  his  Christian  name),  a  patronymic  in  which  the 
parish  of  Raheen  abounds.  There  are  numerous  extraordinary 
traditions  connected  with  that  once  respectable,  but  now  rapidly 
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decaying   family,   particularly   that   branch   located 
immemorial  in  the  vicinity  of  "  St.  Finun'a  Cbuicb,*'  aiii 
f  intan's  Holy  Well,"     It  is  said  that  at  one  period  the  Wl 
or  O'Faoelana.  were  the  particular  favourites  and  "  cnmii 
the  illustrious  saint,  but  that  subsequently  they  wereao  nn 
oate  as  to  incur  his  displeasure,  and  forfeit  hi«  protectton. 
added,  that  he  procenled  so  far  as  to  atrsf  the  namt,  and  {in^h 
that  throughout  the  coming  gencfntionii  nrery  nialc  mrtniir 
the  Cromogue  family  would  bear  personal  evidence  ol  his  an 
and  become  blind,  at  lame,  oi  gtty  keodld.  "  before  llieir  tin 
However  absurd  this  Iwlief  may  seein  in  those  entiglitraed 
reformed  days,  the  good  folkof  Cromoguecreilit  it  most  Impto 
and  will  tell  you  that  the  "  Prophecy  "  has  been,  ami  contu 
to   be   Uterally  fulfilled.        In  oninmon  with  the  li'Uirorl  ol 
Christmas  Mass  being  said  in  the  rums  by  the  spint  of  su  Kini 
this  tradition  is  closely  connected  with  the  story  related  in 
ballad,  a  story,  which,  by  the  tray,  never  appeared  in  prcKe 
verse  before.      It  only  remains  lor  me  to  add  that  the  yo 
peasant  (my  hero  and  my  victim)  was  a  member  of  the  iuiU 
matised  branch,  and  though  he  was  but  in  his  joth  year  si 
period  of  hia  mysterious  death,  it  is  said  by  the  people  wbu  " 
the  tale,"  that  his  hair  was  as  white  as  that  of  an  old  wonuu 
eigliC>-.     His  father  was  a  peasant  fanner,  and  held  some  aae 
land  within  gunshot  □(  the  old  ruins  of  Ciomuguc.     He  was  st 
blind  from  his  thirtieth  year.     He  had  several  beautiful 
all  of  whuiii  died  on  coming  to  maturity,     t  txjlieve  the  subject 
my  ballad  was    the   last  male  oi   that   particular  branch  ol 
Whelans,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  terminated  his  Ule  in  *i 
strange,  mysterious  manner ^his  corpse  found  stifi  and  hto 
in  the  churchyard  of  Cromogue  on  the  morning  of  ChrisIniBS  I 
in  the  year  1770.  or  thereabouts.      But  it  will  not  aalisly 
"  cronies  "  ol  Cromogue.  to  say  that  he  died  from  oatuia!    in 
The   verdict.  "  found   dead  " — in  his  case — nill  not  pouii  tl 
wiseacres  :  nor  yet  will  it  do  to  affirm  that  he  might  be  mut\li 
by  human   hands,  or  that  possibly  he  might  have  commii 
suicide.     The  belief  is  titat  he  took  the  chuich-yard  path   m 
way  to  the  neighbouring  cliapel  of  Rabecn  ;  that  St.  Fintaa 
celebrating  his  "  Midnight  Mass  "  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  chai 
that  from  inherent  spite  against  the  phantom  bishop,  tlu  yo 
mat!  refused  to  assist  at  his  Mass.  and  that  in  punishmetit  ol 
irreverence  ha  was  strangled  by  one  of  the  presiding  spirits  of 
church -yard. 
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I  forgot  to  say  why  it  is  that  the  good,  and  learned,  and  pious 
Abbot  of  Clonenagh  is  forced  fiom  his  holy  rest  to  sing  the  Mass 
at  midnight  each  successive  Christmas  Eve  in  the  old  ruins  of 
Cromogue  Church,    I  will  mention  it  now — 


I  do  not  say  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me." 


It  is  because  of  his  anathema  against  the  Whelans.  The  curse 
be  pronounced  against  that  devoted  race  cannot  be  removed 
until  the  tower  of  the  old  church  falls,  and  as  a  set-off  against  that 
malediction,  the  saint  must  offer  Mass  every  Christmas  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed  members  of  that  family,  until  the  period 
shall  arrive  for  their  release  from  their  singular  misfortunes. 


Ballad. 

The  March  cock  flapped  his  noble  wing, 

(Oh,  do  not  despise  my  olden  lay) 
And  the  bell  of  Cloneagh  was  heard  to  ring. 

For  it  was  the  dawn  of  the  Christmas  Day ! 
How  many  dim  years  have  since  rolled  by, 

I  cannot  just  now  pretend  to  say. 
But  cocks  were  crowing,  and  bells  were  ringing. 

To  welcome  the  Holy  Christmas  Day. 


The  north-winds  moaned  about  tower  and  tree; 

The  storm-imp  danced  with  the  elfin  fay, 
But  storms  were  hushed,  and  fiends  were  fled 

Before  the  blush  of  the  Chiistmas  Day 
On  **  Catholic  '*  hearths  the  fires  were  red, 

In  "  Catholic  "  windows  were  tapers  gay, 
And  eyes  were  bright,  and  hearts  were  light, 

As  they  used  to  be  on  Christmas  Day. 
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An  old  man  sat  by  his  bogwood  blaze ; — 

An  old  man — worn,  and  blind,  and  grey— 
And  he  counled  his  beads,  and  kissed  the  Cn^, 

"  In  honour  of  God  and  Chrislraas  Day," 
And  now  he  would  lift  his  sightless  balls 

Towards  Heaven,  and  then  would  fondly  prav, 
"God  bless  oui  selves  ! — God  bless  this  house! 

God  put  us  safe  over  this  Chrislmas  Day!" 

"Oh.  where  are  you  going  ?  ma  bouchul  baun, 

Come,  answer  my  question ; — don't  say  '  nay.' 
Oh,  do  you  not  think  of  the  Holy  Mass  ? 

Or  do  you  forget  it  is  Christmas  Day  ? " 
"  I  do  not  despise  the  Holy  Mass  ; 

1  do  not  forget  when  we  ought  to  pray ; 
But  I  wish — if  it  was  God's  holy  will — 

I  was  laid  in  the  grave  this  Christmas  Day! 

"  My  heart  is  as  black  as  the  '  Bending  Tower ' ' 

My  blood  is  as  chill  as  the  churchyard  clay! 
There's  '  a  cross  '  at  our  door  I— I  known  it  as  vrell 

As  I  know  it's  Ihe  diiwn  of  Chrislmas  Day! 
Yet  go,  my  son,  where  the  angels  go ; — 

Go  kneel  with  the  white-robed  priest,  and  say— 
'God's  Will  be  done  I — God  rest  my  son!! 

If  I  sleep  in  death  on  this  Chrislm:is  Day!'" 

The  young  man  smiled  (what  a  grim,  sad  smile) 

As  he  huddled  himself  in  his  cloak  of  grey; 
And  he  kissed  the  old  man's  withered  lips. 

And  wished  him— "A  Happy  Christmas  Dayl! 
The  white  snow  lay  ii]Xin  "inch"  and  moor, 

The  moon  was  immersed  in  the  deep,  cold  M 
As  the  pilgriiu  strode  from  his  father's  door, 

Blessmg  the  saints  and  Christmas  Day. 
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He  shaped  his  path  by  St.  Fintan's  Tower — 

(I  often  was  there — 'tis  a  lonely  way) 
And  he  mumbled  his  prayers  as  he  stumbled  along, 

For  each  friar  and  monk  of  the  olden  day . 
But  that  crimson  flame  from  the  rifted  tower — 

Tis  thrilling  to  mark  its  fantastic  play — 
And  the  wailing  chime  of  that  booming  bell ! 

Wluit  a  stiange,  sad  peal  for  a  Christmas  Day! 

He  crossed  his  breast,  and  he  crossed  his  brow; 

He  knelt  in  the  snow,  though  he  will  not  pray; 
For  now  he  remembeied  the  Phantom  Priest, 

And  the  mimic  Mass  upon  Christmas  Day  ! 
He  will  not  help  at  the  lonely  Mass — 

His  father  is  blind  and  himself  is  grey, 
And  his  heart  is  wroth  with  the  vengeful  saint, 

And  he  spurns  his  Mass  upon  Christmas  Day 

Cromogue  was  a  "  vale  of  tears  "  that  night . 

The  Banshee  came  with  her  ghostly  lay  I 
And  the  shrivelled  "  keener  "  clapped  her  hands. 

And  cried  "  Ochone — what  a  Christmas  Day  !  " 
The  "  Dark  Man  '*  mourns  his  sleeping  child — 

He  thinks !  and  he  thinks !  tho*  he  must  not  say ! 
But  he  knows  there's  blocd  on  St.  Fintan's  Tower ; 

And  he  knows  it  was  shed  upon  Christmas  Day ! 

A  grave  was  dug  by  St.  Fintan's  Tower ; 

(The  clay  of  Cromogue,  it  is  holy  clay) 
And  the  blind  man's  light  was  laid  in  the  dust 

The  third  day  after  Christmas  Day ! 
No  Mass  was  for  his  unshriven  soul ! 

Nor  requiem  dirge,  nor  burial  lay . 
But  the  village  maidens  came  and  cried 

For  him  who  died  on  that  Christmas  Day! 
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TO-MORROW. 

A  little  yet !  my  Norah  dear, 

My  soul  is  sick  to  leave  you ; 
But,  darling  I  dash  away  that  tear, 

My  flitting  must  not  grieve  you. 
Though  Erin  stoops  her  branded  brow, 

Though  Patrick  sups  of  sorrow, 
Tlic  faithful  heart  must  not  despair — 

We  never  saw  to-morrow ! 
The  blackest  dye  will  fade  at  last ; 

Then  why  not  courage  borrow  ? 
An  honest  man  will  ever  hope 

For  brighter  hours  to-morrow, 
To-motrow  ! 
Cheer  up,  my  Norah — never  doubt 

Of  better  luck  to- 


t 


Last  night,  this  willing  arm  was  strong, 

Erroo  /  its  nerve  and  lightness  t 
Last  week  you  saw  my  whetted  blade. 

And  shuddered  at  its  brightness : 
And  then  I  told  you  Limerick's  hilts 

Would  redden  up  in  glory — 
To-night !  ockone  I  of  flying  slaves, 

In  all  my  damning  story ! 
But,  wait  awhile— my  Norah  dear, 

We'll  tramp  on  shame  and  sorrow; 
And  Munster's  weeping  skies  will  smile 

Like  some  young  bride,  to-morrow. 
To-morrow ! 
So  sure  as  God  made  Heaven  and  earth. 

Our  day  will  dawn  to-morrow  t 
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Tis  sad  to  mark  the  winter  rose 

In  winter's  snow-drifts  buried  ! 
We're  sad  when  to  an  early  grave 

We  watch  the  strong  man  hurried; 
But  sadder  far  than  all  to  see 

A  nation's  courage  dying, 
And  gallant  men,  like  coward  rogues. 

All  o'er  the  wide  earth  flying ; 
But,  mark  it !  he  who  trusts  in  God 

Is  never  left  in  sorrow — 
And  who  believes  in  Nationhood 

Will  prove  his  faith  to-morrow  I 
To-morrow ! 
Enough  will  kneel  at  Freedom's  shrine 

To  sacrifice  to-morrow. 

We  must  not  mock  the  fallen  01  bs 

That  warmed  our  souls  to  fire ; 
Nor  shall  we  curse  the  serpent  tongues 

That  bade  our  hopes  expire. 
Whilst  we  are  slaves,  we're  all  to  blame! 

Then  let  the  work  be  ours 
To  dissipate  the  damming  gloom 

Which  on  our  cotintry  lowers. 
So  wake  again ! — when  honor  calls, 

We  have  no  time  to  borrow. 
It  little  matters  why  we  fell 

If  we  arise  to-morrow ! 
To-moriow ! 
Some  angel  whispers  in  my  ear. 

You'll  do  it  all  to-moirow  I 
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Brave  chieftain  of  ied  lance ! — 

Sweet  minstrel  oi  incless  lyre  I 

Our  souls  are  sick  ann       i  to-day ; — 

Oh  !  shall  the  ligh  lit  expire  ! 

Or,  shall  we  watch  ii^       ii^  ray, 

Till  freedom's  breath  «  thine  a^ain ; 
Oh !  long  ago  we'd  wither  up. 

But  hoping  it  would  shine  again. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  strange. 

But  Providence  is  just  at  last ! 
It  smoothes  the  ocean's  wildest  waves, 

And  lulls  the  loudest  mountain's  blast ; 
And  he  who  sees  the  tyrant  flag 

Flaunt  on  those  old  green  hills  of  ours. 
Will  one  day  stretch  his  biood-red  hand. 

And  crush  those  withering  ills  of  ours  t 

Then  do  not  quail,  oh  !  bravest  son 

That  prostrate  Erin  mourns  to-day, 
For  glorious  things  await  thee  yet ! 

Things  which  the  boldest  must  not  say ; 
God's  finger,  in  thy  ruling  star, 

Inscribed  a  brilliant  fate  for  thee, 
Then,  mock  your  chains — the  victor's  crown 

And  Ireland's  blessing  wait  for  thee. 
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The  tyrant  grips  thee  tightly  now; 

But,  well-beloved,  don't  despair — 
The  God  who  formed  thy  gallant  soul, 

Of  that  rare  soul  will  bave  a  care; 
And  Heaven  that  poured  its  richest  gifts 

Upon  that  lofty  brow  of  thine, 
Has  registered  in  golden  scroll, 

That  Anti-Saxon  vow  of  thine ! 


*  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 
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THE   DEVIL'S  MANGEEN. 

A  Legend  of  Upper  Ossory. 

In  offering  this  new  trifle  to  the  public.  1  beg  to  observe  thil 
claim  no  merit  lor  it  as  a  poilical  effusion.  Whatever  others  bS' 
think,  1  look  on  it  merely  as  a  genuine  Celtic  legend.  "  rend«"d 
in  rhyme,"  I  do  not  stake  on  "  The  Devil's  Mangeen  "  any  cnJit 
an  indulgent  people  might  allow  me.  on  account  □(  prior  AirtBtjoa 
with  the  muse.  It  is  a  wild  old  tale — neither  more  or  less— anJ.  a 
such  alone.  I  venture  to  introduce  it  to  the  readers  of  TItt  tt'i^ 

A  word  or  two  explaining  the  queer  incidents  oa  «4iicb  ttui 
ianciful  tale  is  founded,  may  be  acceptable.  The  MQler  ul 
Gurtmalee  is  said,  by  old  people,  to  be  of  the  very  character  aod 
personal  appearance  which  I  have  loosely  described  in  mf  vctMt. 
It  appears  that  in  hot  snmiiimers  the  stream  which  supplied  bs 
mill  with  water  usually  became  dry.  and  in  consequence  Uit 
business  was  suspended  for  3  long  period  in  every  year.  "' 
miller  frequently  murmured  at  this,  and  by  some  mystei 
chance  his  misfortune  became  known  to  the  Prince  of  Darkori^. 
This  accommotlating  gentleman  already  sent  one  of  his  imps,  in 
the  shape  of  a  yoimg  and  beautiful  female,  to  negotiate  wiih  Ui< 
amorous  miller  for  the  removal  ol  the  "  Disabilities"  oniltr 
which  his  mill  had  so  long  laboured.  The  scheme  was  niccessliil, 
though  tradition  does  not  exactly  record  the  precise  terioi 
which  the  comiiact  was  founded.  However,  one  of  them  * 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  had  expired,  the  nulla  «U 
to  become  the  victim  of  the  demon  ;  but,  on  the  otbcr  hand.  ^ 
could  never  take  possession  of  her  pcey  outside  the  walls  < 
mttl.  Keeping  these  matteiB  constantly  in  memory,  the  cr«llT 
miller  continued  to  keep  the  demon  lady  carefully  excluded  !ro» 
the  interior  of  his  stmcltun  sanctorum,  though  loving  her  10  Jii- 
traction,  and  holding  beqiient  interviews  with  her  el«»4«e- 
He  alluted  wooden  crosses  over  the  doors  and  windows,  knoinnit 
that  she  dare  not  pass  under  them,  and  used  aticli  other  pre- 
cautions as  he  deemed   most  likely  to  ensure  his  prctervatioo, 
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the  eve  ol  a  certain  St.  Martin's  Day, the  iiniortnnate 
r  lorgot  that  no  one  oJ  hia  cratt  waa  allowed  to  set  his  miU- 
'a  motion  from  the  noon  previous  to.  until  the  noon  next 
ing,  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  milters.  He  tept  his 
it  work  on  supposition  that  his  privilege  did  not  expire  until 
e  o'clock  on  the  night  before  the  festival.  This  error,  th« 
s,  rendered  him  more  than  usually  liaiile  to  (jendish 
pits,  and  yielding!  to  the  impnlses  of  the  moment,  he  expre^cll 
If  (in  the  Irish  language)  in  terms  something  similar  to  titose 
■'  The  Miller's  Song."  This  was  enough.  The  female 
ver  on  the  qui  vim,  tiolt  advantage  ol  the  invitation  p\- 
led,  and  the  facilitira  offered,  and  appeared  to  claim  hc^r 
3  added,  however,  that  thou|;h  she  was  sure  of  the 
she  had  no  claim  on  the  mill  :  but  in  order  to  eSect  the 
!  the  Uttei.  she  iorccti  the  unhappy  proprietor  to 
i  hei  "  mangeen  "  mto  the  hopper,  thus  keeping  the  mill  at 
t  until  St.  Martin's  Day  had  absolutely  dawned.  The  re- 
*  n  of  thr  legend  is  told  in  the  text.  There  is  no  vestige  of  • 
f  tn  Gurtmalee  at  tlie  pi  esent  day,  but  the  tradition  coa- 
d  with  its  ruin  is  still  highly  popular  in  the  neighbourhood  - 

ing  men  and  young  girls  !  axoimd  me  throng — 
plttend  to  my  summons — give  heed  to  my  rhyme ; 

I  tickle  your  ears  with  a  dainty  song, 
rOr,  maybe,  a  lay  of  the  olden  time ! 

!  hour  is  so  dark,  and  the  wood-fire  so  bright, 

1  jusl  in  the  vein  !     Coioe  listen  to  me, 
I  tell  you  a  blood-thrilling  story  lo-nighi, 
P^Conceming  the  Miller  of  Gurtmalee. 

-smile  you  list !— I  love  an  old  lale, 
jTWhen  the  winds  are  awake  and  no  moon  in  the  sky, 
tTis  a  pity  that  ever  good  times  should  iail  ■ 
■  Tis  a  pity  that  ever  old  friends  should  die. 
Vlt  times  are  changed,  with  death  on  the  wing, 
rKo  matter  !  so  be  it !    Tomorrow  we'll  see  ! 
Fm  merry  to-night,  and  to-night  I'll  sing. 
The  Fate  of  the  Miller  of  Gurtmalee. 
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I  knew  not  the  Mfller  of  GiimnaJee — 

Before  1  was  bora  he  went  to  the  clay ! 
But  they  say  thai  a  strapping  young  type  was  h( 

The  flower  of  his  village  and  pride  of  his  day- 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Second  King  Gec>ri;ei 

How  manners  do  change  as  the  brief  yeais  flee, 
And  down  at  the  end  of  Lhiam  Gow's  old  forge 

Ran  the  babbling  mill-race  of  Gurtmalec, 

The  milter  was  niddy — the  miller  was  tall, 

As  wild  as  the  mountain -blast  was  he, 
A  smirk,  and  a  smile,  and  a  word  for  all 

Had  the  handsome  Miller  of  Gartmatee. 
At  the  Holy  Mass,  on  the  Sunday  mom, 

No  smarter  boucfutl  knelt  down  than  he; 
They  talked  of  his  meal,  and  tbey  talked  of  his  com, 

And  envied  the  Miller  of  GurtmaJee, 

At  "pattern"  and  iair,  with  his  "pe(q)le,"  there 

The  red-listed  miller,  so  merry,  was  seeo. 
And  he  jumpied  like  a  fawn,  when  old  Shawneen  Bawn 

Played  "  Mullowney's  Jig,"  cm  the  village  gieen. 
At  wedding  and  wake,  without  any  mistake. 

The  miller's  broad  faoe  was  the  focus  of  plee. 
And  each  colleeti  sighed,  to  become  the  bride 

Of  the  son.iy  Miller  of  Gurtmalee. 

One  night — 'twas  the  eve  of  St.  Martin's  Day-— 

The  miller  was  up  and  the  mill  was  In  motion, 
His  grist  must  be  ground  before  morning's  grey, 

Foi  St.  Martin's  Day  is  a  day  of  devotion. 
He  sat  by  the  hopper  and  merrily  sung 

A  lay  of  some  fairy  minstrelsy, 
And  here  ai  e  the  words  that  tiowed  from  the  tongue 

Of  the  light  hearted  Miller  of  Gurtmalee ; 
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The  Miller's  Sohg. 

Oh !  hasten  to  me,  Love — 

The  gray  dawn  comes  on; 
Oh !  come  to  my  arms, 

The  moonlight  is  gone. 
Oh,  hasten  !  oh,  hasten  ! 

My  soul  thiists  for  thee ; 
Though  God  should  reject  you. 

You're  welcome  to  me. 
Then  hasten  to  me,  love — 

The  day-dawn  comes  on; 
The  stars  are  retreating, 

The  moonlight  is  gone. 


•*  Oh !  hasten  to  me,  love, 
My  mill  goes  to  rest ; 


To-morrow's  St.  Martin'* 

St.  Martin  the  Blest ! 
No  miU-wheel  must  turn 

On  Martinmas  Day ; 
Then  hasten  !  I  bran — 

Oh!  come,  love,  away. 
Oh  !  come,  love,  to  me,  love. 

My  soul  longs  for  thee. 
Though  God  should  reject  you. 

You're  welcome  to  me. 


"  Oh  !  hasten !  my  angel— 
Oh !  hasten  to  me: 
The  cross  at  my  door-top 
Tve  pulled  down  ior  thee ! 
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This  long  day  no  jjood  sign 

Was  marked  on  my  brow ; 
I  ask  for  no  blessings 

I  put  lorth  no  vow. 
Then  hasten  10  me,  love — 

I  gave  all  for  thee ; 
Though  God  should  reject  you. 

You're  welcome  to  me!  " 

Hark !  hark  !  there's  a  yell  at  the  old  mill  door; 

The  ricketty  oogs  no  longer  clack ! 
But  a  beldame  stands  on  the  dusty  floor, 

With  a  crutch  in  her  hand,  and  a  bag  on  bet  bad;! 
"  Heie,  here  !  "  she  cries,  "  the  morning's  gtcy 

Will  come  in  a  trice ;  you  must  grind  (or  me 
This  mangecn  of  mine,  ere  St.  Martin's  Day 

Shall  sliine  on  the  Mill  of  Gurtmalee !  " 
The  raiiler  he  raved,  and  the  miller  he  swon — 

To  sign  his  mouth  with  the  holy  sign ; 
But  the  day  of  good  grace  was  now  no  more. 

And   the    strange    woman    chuckles—"  Ynur  soul  i 
mine  ! 
rhe  church-bell  strikes  the  nudnight  hour. 

And  yet  your  foul  mill  is  agoing.     You  see 
You  had  your  wish,  and  I  claim  all  power 

O'er  the  Miix  and  the  Miller  of  GuRTUAtfiEl 

'Tis  over.     The  holy  St.  Martin's  Day 

Shines  blessedly  down  from  the  wintry  sky; 
The  mill-wheel  is  still,  and  the  miller's  away.' 

But  who  can  tell  whither  ?     Not  you — nor  1, 
The  curse  of  the  saini  fell  heavily  there ! 

The  Mill  is  no  more,  and  the  folks  agree 
That  none  should  ask  mercy  or  offer  a  prayer 

For  the  soul  of  the  Miller  of  Gurtmalee ! 
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THE  "  DARK  GIRL  "  BY  THE  "  HOLY  WELL." 

In  my  boyhood  I  was  a  "  rambler,'*  passionately  fond  of  solitary 
excursions  to  scenes  of  classic  interest,  and  every  surrounding 
locality  associated  with  any  historic  or  traditionary  recollections 
of  past  ages.  A  ruined  village — a  dismantled  castle — a  crumbling 
tower — an  island  "  rath  " — never  failed  to  attract  my  prying- 
eyes  ;  whilst  at  the  pilgrim  "  station  '*  the  rural  "  patron,"  and 
the  "  holy  well,**  I  was  "  all  in  my  glory,*'  In  those  da5rs  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  this  weary  world,  or  ite  crookedness,  but  in  my 
ignorance  I  was  happy. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  midsummer  of  1832,  that  I  joined  a  party 
of  the  peasantry  of  my  native  village  who  weie  en  route  to  a 
"  pilgrimage  "  at  St.  John's  Well,  near  the  town  of  Kilkenny. 
The  journey  (about  25  Irish  miles)  was  commenced  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  it  was  considerably  after  sunset  when  we  reached 
our  destination. 

My  companions  immediately  set  about  the  fulfilment  of  their 
vows,  whilst  I,  who  was  but  a  mere  boy,  sat  down  on  the  green 
grass,  tired  and  in  ill  humour,  after  my  long  and  painful  tramp 
over  a  hundred  stony  hills,  and  a  thousand  rugged  fields,  under 
the  burning  sun  of  a  midsummer  afternoon.  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  perform  any  act  of  devotion,  nor,  I  must  confess,  was  I  very 
much  disposed  to  do  so,  even  were  I  able  ;  so  I  seated  myself 
quietly  amid  the  groups  of  beggars,  cripples,  "  dark  people,"  and 
other  various  classes  of  pilgiims  who  thronged  around  the  sacred 
fountain. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  ere  my  friends  had  concluded  their 
devotions,  and  were  ready  to  join  me  at  the  well.  It  was  too  late 
to  return  to  Kilkenny,  and  no  lodging  could  be  procured  nearer 
than  that  city.  We,  therefore,  had  to  resign  ourselves  to  keep 
vigil  until  morning  by  the  side  of  the  hallowed  spring.    1  was  not 
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Amongst  ihe  crowd  I  had  muked  iwo  pilgiima.  wt>o,  Iram 
moment  I  saw  them,  arrested  my  pailiculai  atleation.  On 
them  was  an  aged  iemale,  decently  clad,  the  other  wai  x  vety 
young  girl,  dressed  in  a  gown,  shawl  ani!  bonnet  o(  laHed  ') 
satiD.  This  girl  was  of  a  tall  and  noble  tiguie,  stnliingly  beantiM 
but  stone  blind.  1  felt  anxious  to  know  liei  history,  and  r 
contnved  to  seat  myself  near  the  interesting  straitt^t.  FrmX 
them  1  learned  thai  they  were  natives  of  the  County  ol  VVextwd : 
that  tile  girl  had  lost  her  sight  in  brain  lever,  m  tier  childhood  I 
that  all  human  means  had  been  tried  for  her  cnie. 
and  that  now.  as  a  last  resource,  they  had  travelle'l  .ill  the  war  M 
pray  at  the  shiino  of  St.  John,  ami  b.ithc  lier  sightless  «l»  M 
healing  waters  ol  bis  well.  From  rhc  old  woman's  tips  I  aim  hmd 
tor  the  ItTst  time,  thr  singularly  beautiful,  but  loncilnt  trrufitTiol 
connected,  from  the  time  immemorial,  with  this  titiU.  It  H 
believed  by  the  peasantry  that,  on  <c>mc  y<:r.ii's.  miracnloM  caro 
are  affected  by  the  virb-es  ol  these  waters,  biit  that  o 
li^stivLils  there  are  no  "  miracles."  It  is  added,  too,  llial  whea 
H  eaven  wills  tlie  performante  ol  cures,  the  aky  opens  abotfcdie  wefl 
it  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  awl  SI 
John,  descend  in  the  form  of  three  snow-white 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  into  the  depths  of  tlie 
No  person  but  those  destined  to  be  cured  ran  see  tins  raifafui 
plienomenon.  but  everybody  can  hear  the  musicil  !ioaad  ol  l! 
wings  as  they  rush  into  the  well  and  aRitate  thr^  water*. 

I  sat  still  beside  the  old  Wexford  wii^xAnand  herldniddaiigAlPf: 
As  the  hour  of  midnight  approached,  she  became  <j!Ute  hilgettr-. 
and  her  conversation  was  wild  and  incoherent,  as  if  she  ww  not 
quite  sound  in  her  brain.  She  every  moment  whispered.  tAnf 
i]ii.'«iona  respecting  the  lioiied-for  "  miiacle,"  At  leTt^tti.  w  111 
clocks  Irom  the  church  towers  ol  Kilkenny  w«r-  iiLidnv  li 
■■  witching  hour."  she  seemed  to  lose  all  rc^ti.n"  ■ 
into  the  mournful,  yet  pions  strain  of  seniii 
endeavoured  to  eml>oily  in  the  followioi;  - 
deiirrilie  how  sad  I  felt  mys'lf,  too.  at  the  p.v.' 
I  had  almost  arrived  at  the  hopo  that,  thoiigli  .mlivht  niii,.ii. 
was  never  wronRlit  at  St,  John's  well,  Heav-in  wouU  iclcni  >4 
thw  occasion,  and  restore  tliat  aweet  Wexford  girl  la  h  * — 
toit  nght. 
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She  returned,  however,  as  she  came — a  "  Dark  Girl  *' — and 
I  heard  afterwards  that  she  took  ill  and  died  before  she  reached 
home  :^ 


(( 


(( 


«c 


Mother !  is  that  the  passing  bell  ? 

Or  yet  the  midnight  chime  ? 
Or  rush  of  angels'  golden  wings  ? 

Or  is  it  near  the  time — 
The  time  when  God,  they  say,  comes  down 

This  weary  world  upon, 
With  Holy  Mary  at  His  right; 

And,  at  His  left,  St.  John ! 

Fm  dumb !  my  heart  forgets  to  throb, 

My  blood  forgets  to  run; 
But  vain  my  sighs — in  vain  I  sob — 

God's  will  must  still  be  done. 
I  hear  but  tone  of  warning  bell. 

For  holy  priest  or  nun; 
On  Earthy  God's  face  I'll  never  see ! 

Nor  Mary  !  nor  St.  John  ! 

Mother !  my  hopes  are  gone  again ; 

My  heart  is  black  as  ever ; — 
Mother !  I  say,  look  forth  once  more, 

And  see  can  you  discover 
God's  glory  in  the  crimson  clouds — 

See  does  He  ride  upon 
That  perfumed  breeze — or  do  you  see, 

The  Virgin,  or  St.  John  ! 

Ah,  no !  ah,  no !     Well,  God  of  Peace, 

Grant  me  thy  blessing  still ; 
Oh,  make  me  patient  with  my  doom, 

And  happy  at  Thy  Will; 
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And  guide  my  footsteps  so  on  earth. 
That,  when  I'm  dead  and  gone. 

My  eyes  may  catch  Thy  shining  eyes. 
With  Mary  i  and  St  John ! 

**  Yet,  mother,  could  I  see  Ay  smile. 

Before  we  part  betow — 
Or  watch  the  silver  moon  and  stars 

Where  Slaney's  ripples  flow; 
Oh !  could  I  see  the  sweet  sun  shine 

My  native  hills  upon, 
I'd  never  love  my  God  the  less. 

Nor  Mary,  nor  St.  John  i 

**  But  no,  ah  no !  it  cannot  be . 

Yet,  mother !  do  not  mourn — 
Come,  kneel  again,  and  pray  to  God, 

In  peace,  let  us  return ; 
The  Dark  Girl's  doom  must  aye  be  mine— 

But  Heaven  will  light  me  on, 
Until  I  find  my  way  to  God, 

And  Mary,  and  St.  John  !  ** 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PAUPER  TO  HIS  PRIEST. 

I  Some  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  Irish  provincial  journals 
that,  in  certain  districts  of  the  County  of  Clare,  several  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  unable  to  procure  a  Uvelihood  in  their 
native  country,  were  preparing  to  emigrate  as  missionaries  to 
America.] 

I, 

"  Oh,  father !  how  can  we  believe  what  they  say  ? 
That  you're  going  to  leave  us,  and  wander  away, 
To  the  land  of  the  wealthy,  the  brave,  and  the  fair — 
Ah  no,  father !  quit  not  the  old  hills  of  Clare ; 
Good  luck  may  shine  yet  on  the  green  hills  of  Clare ! 


II. 


M 


(( 


You  know,  don't  you,  father — you  cannot  but  know — 
The  heart  we  had  for  you,  in  weal  or  in  woe  ? 
In  sunshine  or  storm  we  love  and  revere 
Our  soggartli, — the  pride  and  glory  of  Clare; 
Sure  faith  never  fled  from  the  green  hills  of  Clare ! 

III. 

In  times  long  ago,  when  the  '  heretic's  steel ' 

Was  crimson  with  blood — when  the  priest  had  to 

kneel! 
In  scour  ^  or  lone  raheen  ^  to  whisper  his  piayer, 
He  always  was  safe  in  the  wild  hills  of  Clare ; 
The  priest-hunters  dreaded  the  tall  man  of  Clare ! 
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IV 


When  the  red-coated  yeoman  rode  forth  £rom  the 

town, 
With  pistol  and  sword,  sboutfaig  *  Croppy,  lie  down ! ' 
The  cowatdly  bodach,  he  never  yet  dare 
Lay  hands  on  a  priest  in  the  mountains  of  Qaie ! 
Ochone !  for  old  times  in  the  green  hiUs  of  Clate ! 


V. 


"  And  then,  when  the  star  of  our  freedom  arose. 
And  silvered  our  sonows,  and  scattered  our  woes, 
We  went  with  the  soggarih^  and  joined  him  in  prayer 
To  the  angels  who  watched  on  the  hill-tops  of  Clare, 
And  the  Virgin  we  love  in  the  dark  hills  of  Clare. 


VI. 


(( 


At  Christmas,  at  Easter,  in  festival  joy. 
The  fair  Munster  girl,  and  the  tall  Munster  boy, 
Danced  ten  times  more  sprightly  when  Father  Midhare 
Came  down  to  the  sport  from  the  green  hills  of  Qare, 
And  blessed  his  glad  flock  in  the  wild  glens  of  Clare. 


VTl. 


"  But,  now,  desolation  howls  in  at  our  door ; 
We're  prostrate,  and  lonely,  and  helpless,  and  poor ; 
There's  none  but  the  soggarih  to  offer  a  prayer, 
Or  say — '  Heaven  pity  the  wretches  of  Clare ; ' 
Or  call  for  God's  grace  on  the  sad  hills  of  Clare. 


**. 


C( 
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VIII. 

Then  stay  with  us,  father  dear  !  keep  from  the  seas  ; 
Be  hopeful !  remember  the  red  penal  days, 
When  the  priests  of  our  kindred,  like  wild  fox  or  hare, 
Weie  diiven  far  into  the  mountains  of  Claie, 
They  found  a  safe  home  in  the  green  hills  of  Clare. 

IX. 

Oh !  father,  believe  us — we  heed  not  their  tale — 
We'll  have  you  in  woe,  as  we  had  you  in  weal ; 
You  lived  in  our  sunshine,  and  now  you  will  share 
In  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  the  mute  hills  of  Clare. 
Good  luck  will  shine  yet  on  the  green  hills  of  Clare  ! 


"  But  should  it  be  said,  in  the  archives  of  God, 
That  Paddy  must  perish  on  Paddy's  own  sod — 
Why,  then,  the  sweet  Virgin,  no  doubt,  will  prepare 
A  home  for  the  priests  and  the  people  of  Clare ; 
A  home  far  more  bright  than  the  green  hills  of  Clare." 

^  The  little  tortuous  ravines  in  the  sides  of  mountains  caused 
by  winter  torrents,  are  called  "  scours."  They  are  often  very 
deep,  and  capable  of  affording  shelter  and  concealment  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  waters  have  ceased  flowing,  and  their 
beds  are  dry. 

*  Ratheen,  Little  Rath*  Everybody  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
word  RcUh» 
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GERALDINE  WAR-SONG. 

The  following  war  aong  was  chanted  by  Neal  Roe  0*Kennedy, 
the  baid  of  Lord  Thomas  FitsgerakU  oonunonly  tailed  "  Silken 
Thomas/*  or  "  Tomas  na  Teeda,*'  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
that  unfortunate  nobleman's  surrendering  his  office  as  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  proclaiming  war  against  England,  befoce 
the  Council  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  St.  Mary's  AMey,  Dublin, 
in  1534.  I  have  seen  a  literal  prose  translation  of  that  song  in  the 
Dublin  University  Maganne,  and  thinking  it  might  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  many  readers  of  the  Leinsier  Express,  I  have  now 
attempted  to  do  it  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  into  rhyme. 
Whilst  the  Lord  Deputy  surrenders  the  sword  of  state  and  the 
other  insignia  of  his  office,  the  bard  breaks  forth  into  the  follow- 
ing war-cry  :— 

Farrah !  ^  — What  is  that  thundering  sound  that  rolls  o'er 

Liffey's  plain, 
And  yon  young  lion,  who  is  he,  that  shakes  his  shaggy 

mane  ? 
That  lion  brave,  whose  fierce  loud  growl  makes   Irish 

hearts  rejoice. 
And  nils  the  Saxon  churls  with  awe  at  th'  echo  of  his  voice. 

What  is  that  fire  that  smouldering  lies,  whose  blaze  the 
Saxons  fear. 

Who  hght's  lerna's  son  to  fame — the  star  of  rough 
Kildare  ? 

'Tis  noble  Gerald's  valiant  son,  the  top  branch  of  the  oak, 

That  long  has  shaded  Liifey's  banks,  nor  fears  the  light- 
ning's stroke.  , 

Tis  Thomas  of  the  vest  of  silk,  the  raven  of  the  vale. 
The  falcon  of  Kildare's  tall  towers,  that  scorns  the  moun- 
tain gale, 
The  raked-up  ember  whose  fierce  fiame  shall  prove  the 

overthrow 
Of  every  hungry  Saxon  dog — then  "  Fairah  Crom-aboo." 
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'Tis  Thomas  of  the  iron  shirt — he  doffs  his  silken  vest, 
As  flies  the  bright  steel  from  its  sheath,  the  war  spear 

from  its  rest ; 
As  rolls  the  blue  and  forky  flame  along  the  storm-clad 

skies, 
So  Gerald  flings  his  robes  aside  and  on  the  foeman  flies. 

Old  Erin's  sword  is  sharp  and  keen,  and  heavy  is  its 

stroke. 
The  flame  of  Erin's  ire  is  red,  and  terrible  its  smoke. 
The  flash  of  Erin's  thunderbolt,  is  awful,  swift  and  strong, 
And  like  the  fire  of  Heaven's  wrath,  rolls  furiously  along. 

Arouse,  each  noble  Geraldine,  from  tower  and  regal  hall ; 
Awake,  each  haidy  gallowglass,^  and  arm  at  Erin's  call ; 
Come  throng  around  your  peerless  chief,  and  rush  upon 

the  foe, 
Let  every  clansman's  cry  be  "  God  and  Geraldine  aboo." 

Come,  throw  aside  your  hunting  spears,  you  hunters  of 

the  wood, 
A  cry  ascends  to  Heaven's  walls  from  noble  Gerald's 

blood ;  * 
Come  brace  your  loins  for  war's  grim  sports,  prepare  your 

helms  and  shields, 
And  let  FitzGerald's  gathering  note  resound  thro'  Erin's 

fields. 

With  claymore  and  with  battleaxe,   with  sword  and 

thundering  gun, 
We'll  drive  the  wild  dog  from  his  lair,  the  Saxon  lion  dun. 
As  springs  the  falcon  on  the  dove,  so  we  will  on  the  foe, 
Farrahyfarrahl  you  gallant  chiefs — it's  now  foi  crom-aboo 

Xov.  9,  1857, 
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>  The  Irishp  before  giving  battle,  nsed  to  give  m  martial  sboat- 
ing  or  war-cry,  by  ingeminatiiig  the  word  "  Faxrah,  Faxrah.*' 
Stanihurst,  who  deduces  the  Irish  from  Soota.  the  danghter  of 
Pharaoh,  thinks  that  using  this  shoot  was  calling  on  Phmoh  in 
time  of  danger.  Spenser  seems  to  be  as  wide  of  the  mark,  who 
would  make  the  word  Scottish,  and  that  it  is  an  invocation  of 
Fergus,  the  first  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  an  Irishman  by  birth. 
Perhaps  it  signifies  "  Fall  on,  fall  on."  for  "  farrach  '*  in  Irish  is 
"  force,"  or,  perhaps,  "  watch,"  from  "  farrighim,"  to  "  watch." 
the  imperative  mood  of  "  faiie,"  that  is,  "  take  care,"  or,  as  the 
French  say,  "  prenez  garde."  Blany  other  shouts  were  nsed  in 
after  ages  in  compliment  to  the  leisderi  or  heads  ol  several 
families.  They  chiefly  terminated  in  the  word  "  aboo,"  defived 
probably  from  the  obsolete  word  "  aba,"  cause  or  bosiness.  Thus, 
"  Butler-aboo  "  was  employed  to  incite  one  another  in  the  cause 
of  the  Butlers,  of  the  house  of  Ormonde.  0'Neill*s  cry  was 
'*  Lamh  dearg  aboo,"  **  the  cause  of  the  Red  Hand."  O'Brien's 
cry  was  "  Lamh  lauder  alxx),"  "  the  cause  of  the  Strong  Hand.** 
Fit.-gerald's  of  Kildare  was  "  Crom-aboo."  Earl  of  Desmond's 
"  Slianet-aboo."  Rourke's  of  Clanricarde,  **  Garlagh-aboo." 
"  the  cause  of  the  Red  Englishman."  FitzPatrick's.  "  Gear- 
lai'ler-aboo."  O'CarroU's.  "  Showet-aboo."  The  Knight  of 
Keiry's,  '*  Farreboy-aboo." — Ware, 

^  Gallowglasses.  The  foot  soldiers  of  the  Irish  Chieftains  were 
called  "  Gallowglasses  ;  they  seem  to  have  taken  their  name  from 
the  Irish  words  '*  gal-glac,"  the  courageous  band. — Ledwick, 
Jenkins  sa\-s  they  were  Scots,  hired  by  the  Irish  Chiefe  in  their 
wais,  and  Shakspeare  in  '*  Macbeth "  brings  them  from  tbc 
Hebrides,  thus  : — 

''  The  merciless  Macdonel  from  the  western  isles. 
With  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied." 

'  A  report  that  was  circulated  of  Gerald,  the  Ninth  Eail  of 
Kildare,  being  beheaded  in  England,  was  the  chief  cause  which 
induced  his  unfortunate  son,  "  Silken  Thomas^,"  to  rise  in  arm5 
ap;riinst  the  British  throne. 
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LAMENT  FOR  OLIVER  GRACE  OF  COURTSTOWN. 

Oliver  Grace,  the  heir  ot  the  ancient  and  noble  baronial  house 
oi  Courtstown,  on  whose  premature  death  the  elegy  or  dirge  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation,  was  composed,  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Grace,  Baron  of  Courtstown,  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  event  happened  in  the  year  1640,  as  his  monument  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  in  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  interred, 
testifies.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  old  Baron  his  son  Oliver 
Grace,  the  subject  of  the  following  elegy,  resided  at  Inchmore 
Castle,  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  mansion  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  charming  river  Nore,  about  four  miles  from  Kilkenny, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1637,  three  years  before  that 
of  his  tather.  A  few  years  ago,  a  prose  translation  of  the  elegy 
composed  on  his  death,  appeared  in  a  periodical  of  the  day,  which 
p>eriodical,  I  believe,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  It  was  copied  or 
imitated  from  the  metrical  translation  of  Dr.  Drummond,  which 
was  translated  from  the  oiiginalin  Hardiman's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy." 
Aware  that  many  readers  of  the  Leinstcr  Express  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  clothe  it 
in  a  new  garb,  and  now  offer  it  tx)  their  perusal,  certain  that 
although  it  is  far  from  being  as  perfect  as  the  matter  would  admit, 
they  will,  nevertheless,  read  with  interest  and  attention  an5rthing 
connected  with  the  once  noble  and  poweiful  family  to  which  it 
relates. 

A  gloomy  mist  enshrouds  the  hills,  there's  darkness 
on  the  plains, 

And  all  around  famed  Courtstown  towers,^  a  sullen 
silence  reigns. 

There's  sadness  in  the  noontide  hour,  the  voice  of  joy  is 
fled, 

For  Courtstown's  pride  and  youthful  chief  lies  slumber- 
ing with  the  dead. 
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Gay  mirth  has  fled  our  heathery  vales,  no  hope  comes 

foi  the  morrow, 
The  sound  of  death  is  in  the  wind — to  ns  the  voice  of 

sorrow, 
The  owlet  shrieks  at  dead  of  night,  the  death  bell  sadly 

rings, 
And  through  those  halls  where  pleasure  reigned  the  laveo 

flaps  his  wings. 


It  is  thy  death,  oh  noble  youth !  that  has  eclipsed  our 

light; 
It  is  thy  loss,  oh  valiant  chief !  that  turns  our  day  to 

night, 
It  is  for  thee,  pride  of  thy  race,  the  banshee  *  loudly 

wails. 
Whilst  round  her  solitary  path  the  gloomy  vampire  sails. 


Alas !   it   is  the  dirge  she  sings  at  midnight's  murky 

hour, 
And  echo  answers  to  her  cry  from  every  wall  and  tower ; 
The  night  wind  rushes  fitfuUy  among  the  groaning  trees, 
And  even  the  voice  of  death  is  borne  upon  the  summer 

breeze. 


No  more  the  warblers  of  the  wood  salute  the  morning's 

ray 
No   more   the   cock   with  jocund   voice  proclaims  the 

coming   day. 
Our  hope,  our  pride,  our  joy  is  dead,  his  happy  shade  has 

flown 
To  climes  of  blessedness  above — but  we  are  left  alone. 
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His  form  was  lovely  as  the  flower  that  blooms  in  rosy  May 
But  he  was  fated  like  that  flower  to  premature  decay. 
Stem  Death !  thou  wert  not  satisfied  until  you  struck  the 

blow 
Which  laid  the  blossom  of  our  hope  prone  on  the  dust 

below. 

Strong  was  his  arm  and  sharp  his  skein  ^  in  the  grim  ranks 

of  war, 
In  clash  of  swords  his  keen  dark  eye  flashed  like  some 

baleful  star, 
Defending  his  ancestors'  rights  and  Ormonde's  *  spotless 

fame, 
He  plumed  his  crest  with  victory,  and  left  a  deathless 

name. 

'Tis  strange  to  see  in  Tullaroan  the  mists  that  brood 

around ; 
For   while-a-gone  in   Courtstown's  halls   festivity   was 

found ; 
But  now  its  good  lord's  heart  is  sore,  at  every  pore  it 

bleeds, 
And  mourns  in  vain  its  darling's  doom — the  youth  of 

noble  deeds. 

The  true  heir  of  his  father's  Iknds  and  Raymond's  * 
powerful  name ; 

His  towers  were  strong,  his  fields  were  wide,®  and  peer- 
less was  his  fame. 

Tall  as  some  oak  or  mountain  pine  he  reared  his  stately 
head, 

And  promised  branches  of  his  race  both  far  and  wide  to 
spread. 
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But  not  thus  was  the  hero's  fate,  ah,  no,  the  gaping  tomb, 
Its  yawning  jaws  extended  wide  and  in  its  darksome 

womb. 
The  noble  chieftain's  valiant  heart  is  mouldering  into 

clay, 
Whilst  sorrow  clouds  his  spouse's  soul/  and  dims  her 

waning  day. 


She  is  a  mother  filled  with  woe  descending  to  the  grave ; 
Affliction's  flood  rolls  darkly  lound,  she  cannot  breast  its 

waves; 
The  father  of  her  children  dear,  her  first,  last  love  is 

dead, 
But  unavailing  grief  is  hers,  her  earthly  hope  is  fled. 


No  more  he  shall  pursue  the  chase  o'er  purple  hill  and 
vale, 

No  more  his  loud  exulting  cry  shall  load  the  mountain 
gale ; 

No  more  his  strong  and  mighty  hand  shall  grasp  the  hunt- 
ing spear, 

No  more  the  echo  of  his  horn  the  deep  brown  woods  shall 
hear. 


Alas  !  his  bounteous  hand  lies  weak  ;  no  more  his  charger 

strong 
Shall  bear  him  like  the  winged  wind  the  misty  vales  along 
For  Inm  the  hoary  bard  shall  weep,  his    Clairseacn  ' 

motirns  in  vain  ; 
For  he,  alas,  is  gone  who  loved  the  minstrel's  loUV 

strain. 
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His  fame  needs  not  the  light  of  song,  yet  often  I  will  go 
Unto  his  tomb  at  evening's  grey,  and  there  my  tears  shall 

flow, 
My  lament  shall  ascend  on  high,  my  soul's  grief  shall  be 

spoken. 
And  day  and  night  I'll  weep  for  him  for  whom  my  heart 

is  broken. 


^  Courts  town  Castle,  the  once  splendid  residence  of  the  noble 
and  powerful  "  Grace  family,"  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Tullaroan.  County  of  Kilkenny,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  "  Marble 
City."  The  exact  period  of  the  erection  of  this  magnificent 
baronial  residence  cannot  now,  I  beheve,  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  co-eval  with  Grace's  Castle  in  Kilkenny, 
erected  by  William  FitzRaymond  le  Gros,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Raymond  le  Gros,  about  the  loth  of  June  (1200).  It  is  now 
the  "  luins  of  a  ruin,'*  scarcely  a  vestige  of  even  its  foundation 
remaining  at  the  present  day.  When  arrayed  in  all  the  "  piidc 
pomp,  and  circumstance  "  of  baronial  and  feudal  grandeur,  it 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  considerable  beauty  of  architecture  as 
well  as  amazing  strength  ;  displaying  the  spirit  of  a  powerful  and 
enterprising  chieftain,  and  the  taste  of  a  feudal  age.  It  remained 
in  a  pretty  perfect  state  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
since  which  time  it  has  entirely  gone  to  decay. 

'  The  banshee  is  a  fabled  spirit  or  being,  said  to  be  attached  to 
some  ancient  and  respectable  Irish  families,  and  is  believed  to 
appear  when  any  member  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  is 
about  to  die,  and  to  utter  the  most  doleful  lamentations  about 
the  house  at  night.  It  sometimes  is  said  to  appear  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  withered  hag,  and,  at  other  times,  like  a  beautiful  young 
woman.  This  superstition  is  common  to  most  noithem  nations, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Ladv  of  the  Lake,  classes  it  among  the 
"  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of  the  leading  superstitions  of 
Europe." 

3  The  dirk  or  long  knife  of  the  old  Irish  was  called  tlie  skein  or 
skcinmore.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  most  dangerous  kind  of 
weapon. 

*  James,  the  12th  Earl,  and  afterwards  first  Duke  of  Ormonde, 

^  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  Raymond  Fitz  William 
de  Windsor,  or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  Raymond  le  Gros, 
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whom  we  may  justly  call  the  Adiilles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ex- 
pedition against  Ireland  in  the  lath  centmy,  was  brother-in-law 
of  Earl  Strongbow,  and  first  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  He  first  landed 
in  Ireland  on  the  nth  May,  1170,  and  remained  here  till  1x73. 
when  he  returned  to  Wales  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  that 
devolved  on  him  at  his  father*s  death.  He,  in  a  short  time  after, 
returned  to  Ireland  with  30  leaders  of  his  own  kindred,  and  800 
aichers  to  the  assistance  of  Strongbow,  whose  sister,  Basilia  dr 
Clare,  he  married  at  Wexford,  and  obtained,  as  her  dowry,  a  great 
portion  of  land  and  the  distinguished  offices  of  Constable  and 
Standard  Bearer  of  I^inster.  On  the  death  of  Strongbow,  22nd 
Henry  II.  (i  176),  he  was  appointed  sole  Governor  of  Ireland.  It 
is  from  this  remarkable  chieftain  that  the  once  famous,  but  nov 
decayed  family  of  the  le  Grases,  or.  as  they  are  now  called,  Graces, 
descended. 

It  is  said  by  some  historians  that  Raymond  le  Gros  died  in  1 184. 
but  an  entry  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in  Dublin,  satisfactonly 
proves  bis  death  to  have  been  previous  to  1201. 

•*  Among  the  princely  grants  made  to  the  first  invaders  01 
Ireland,  on  the  final  subjugation  of  the  island,  was  that  of  *'  Graces 
country  ''  to  Raymond  le  Gros.  This  consisted  of  a  vast  tract  o! 
laml  comprehending  the  barony  of  Cranagh,  and  extendiui: 
northwards  by  the  liberties  of  Kilkenny  and  the  river  Nore  to  tin- 
borders  of  the  Queen's  County,  thence  southwards  alon^  thi 
borders  of  Tipperary  to  the  liberties  of  Callan,  foiming  a  district 
of  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  six  in  width.  The  central 
and  commanding  situation  of  Tullaroan  naturally  occasioned  the 
selection  of  that  place  foi  the  chief  castle  ot  the  **  Grace  family/' 
some  of  whom  we  find  styled  Barons  of  Tullaroan.  as  well  is 
Baion  Grace  and  Baron  Courtstown. 

7  Joan,  wife  of  Oliver  Grace,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  ot 
Sir  Cyprian  Hoi sf all,  of  Innisnag,  only  son  of  John  Horsfall. 
Bishop  of  Ossory.  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  who  was 
appointed  to  that  See  in  1686,  and  died  there  in  1689.  John 
Grace,  son  and  heir  of  Oliver  Grace,  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Confederate  Catholics  at  Kilkenny,  and  was  permittc<i  b^ 
Cromwell  to  compound  for  his  estates. 

^  "  Clairseach." — The  Irish  or  Welsh  Harp. 
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LAMENT  FOR  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

In  a  very  clever,  but  very  seditious  and  mischievous  peiiodical, 
%vhich  appeared  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  in  the 
British  metropoUs,  entitled  Captain  Rock  in  London,  was  inserted 
a  literal  prose  translation  of  a  Caione  oi  dirge,  supposed  to  be 
chanted  over  the  corpse  of  the  old  chieftain  "  Rock,"  by 
O* Flaherty,  the  family  ollamh  or  bard,  accompanied  by  a  choir 
of  female  shanachies  or  keeners.  Now  as  many  readers  of  the 
Leinster  Express  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  either  the 
fxagment  to  which  I  allude,  or  the  publication  in  which  it  appeared 
I  have  attempted  to  "  do  it  *' — to  use  a  "  blue  stocking  phrase  " 
— into  rhyme,  and  now  offer  it  to  their  inspection.  To  be  sure, 
it  breathes  the  very  essence  of  ferocious  disorganization  and 
disaffection,  but,  nevertheless,  as  it  gives  a  lively  pictuie  of  the 
devotedness  of  the  lower  Irish  to  theii  Chieftains,  however 
desperate  their  character,  unwarrantable  the  motives  which  set 
them  in  array  against  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  a  painful 
illustration  of  that  melancholy  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge, 
unhappily  so  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  our  country- 
men, it  cannot  but  prove  both  entertaining  and  acceptable  " — 
Leinster  Express,  April  i6,  1842. 

[The  time  is  night,  and  the  lifeless  body  of  the  old  "  Captain 
who  received  his  death-wound  in  one  of  his  lawless  forays,  is 
sti  etched  on  the  "  boord  '*  in  a  miserable  and  desolate  cabin  in  a 
bleak  and  wild  district  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  All  the  friends 
and  retainers  of  the  dead  Chieftain  ar«>  assembled  at  his  "  wake," 
his  only  surviving  son  and  heir  of  his  fortunes  and  his  dangers, 
stands  at  his  head  in  the  character  of  "  Chief  Mourner,"  whilst 
the  hoary  minstrel  of  the  clan,  sitting  at  the  foot,  sings  the  Caione 
in  which  he  is  assisted  in  the  subordinate  parts  by  the  old  women, 
who,  employed  for  the  occasion,  encircle  the  bier  in  a  strange  and 
picturesque  group.] 

Solo. 

Where  are  thy  Chieftains,  Oh  Moinhain  ?  ^    Ah,  whither 

have  they  flown  ? 
Where  are  thy  princes,  Ailnegmacht,*  why  are  we  left 

alone  ? 
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Tve  watched  for  them  by  midnight  hour,  among  the 

greenwood  trees, 
But  cannot  see  the  heron's  plume  come  dancing  on  the 

breeze. 

Chorus. 

Mac  Alia'  be  not  angry ;  your  heart's  fond  pulse  *  is  nigh ; 
Your  blood-stained  coffin  swims  in  tears  from  many  a 

darkened  eye, 
Your  gallant  heir,  our  hope  and  pride,  stands  over  your 

flower  deck'd  bed,* 
With  your  broadsword  girded  round  his  waist,  and  your 

feather  on  his  head. 

Solo. 

They're  fled  unto  the  spirits'  land — they  do  not  hear  our 

calls, 
And  now  the  owl  and  raven  croak  through  their  deserted 

halls, 
The  stranger  rules  those  wide  domains  for  which  our 

fathers  bled, 
And  Erin's  hope  and  chivalry  are  numbered  uith  the 

dead. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc. 

Solo. 

Land  of  my  fathers — why  is  this  ?    does  no  strong  arm 
remain 

To  smite  the  foes  of  Eiin's  sons,  and  burst  the  tyrant's 
chain  ? 

For  ever  shall  the  Sassenagh  rule  with  a  weighty  hand  ? 

For  ever  shall  the  luckless  Gael  writhe  undei  his  com- 
mand ? 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc 
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Soixx 

No,  no,  the  sons  of  Eber  Scot  are  still,  as  ever,  brave ; 

And  fierce  and  strong  as  mountain  gale  on  Shannon's 
foaming  wave . 

Like  forest  oak,  or  fire-tower  tall,  they'll  meet  the  whelm- 
ing blast, 

And  when  the  storm  is  hushed  and  o'er  shall  smile  in 
peace  at  last. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc. 


Solo. 

The  Winter,  Erin,  soon  will  pass,  your  Spring  shall  come 

once  more, 
The  bards  shall  strike  the  sweet-toned  harps  as  in  the 

days  of  yore, 
The  maids  now  mourn  their  country's  woe,  but  soon  will 

smile  again, 
When  clouds  are  past,  and  scathing  blast  and  desolation 

reign. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  net  angry,  etc. 


But  slaughtered  chiefs  and  exiled  lords,  ah,  why  do  I 
bewail  ? 

Aie  they  not  here  ?    Do  they  not  burn  at  my  heart-rend- 
ing tale  ? 

Oh,  yes,   Mononia's  regal  blood     flows  through  theif 
throbbing  veins, 

For  they  are  sprung  from  those  who  wear  the  Northmen's 
golden  chains. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc. 
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Solo. 

Yet  mourn  the  murdered  hero's  fall  who  now  sleeps  in 

his  gore^ 
A  braver  heart,  a  stronger  arm  no  chieftain  ever  bore, 
Like  spirit  of  the  midnight  storm,  he  swept  both  plain 

and  hill, 
Land-pirates  fled  at  his  approach,  and  the  proctor  fdt 

his  skill 

Chorus — llac  AUa,  be  not  angry,  etc. 

Solo. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  laid  thee  low,  may  brimstone 

be  his  bed, 
His  winding-sheet  a  sheet  of  flame,  by  reeking  demons 

spread ; 
May  his  foul  corpse  rot  in  the  wind,  in  some  wild  glen  or 

wood ; 
May  ravens  croak  his  funeral  song,  and  the  red  fox  lap 

his  blood. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc 

Solo. 

Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry  now,  your  heart's  fond  pulse  is 

nigh. 
Your  bloody  coffin  swims  in  tears  from  many  a  darkened 

eye. 
Your  gallant  son,  our  hope  and  pride,  stands  o'er  your 

flowery  bed, 
With  your  broadsword  girded  round  his  waist,  and  youi 

feather  on  his  head. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc. 
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Solo. 

He  is  as  brave  as  his  brave  sire,  as  tall  and  handsome, 

too. 
He  is  the  proctor's  ruthless  foe ;  his  "  boys  "  are  prime 

and  true ; 
The  parsons  and  land- jobbing  crew  his  deep  revenge 

shall  feel. 
And  the  churl  who  spilt  his  father's  blood  shall  taste  his 

thirsty  steel. 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc. 


The  Sassenagns  shall  dread  his  arm,  and  at  his  name 

shall  cower ; 
His  torch  shall  light  their  dying  eyes  at  midnight's  dreary 

hour, 
His  horn  resounding  on  the  gale  shall  wind  their  parting 

knell, 
And  their  Caoine  shall  be — oh,  hear  it  ye  !  the  Rockites' 

gathering  yell 

Chorus — Mac  Alia,  be  not  angry,  etc. 

^  Munster. 

'  Connaught. 

»  Mac  Alia—"  Son  of  the  Rock." 

*  Hibernice — "  A  chorra  ma  chree,**  pulse  of  my  heart,  wife  or 
husband. 

•The  Irish  peasantry  are  remarkable  for  the  scrupulous 
attention  they  bestow  in  "  laying  out "  and  ornamenting  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  This  is  an  eastern  custom,  and  in  no  part  of 
Ireland  is  it  more  attentively  observed  than  in  the  Munster 
counties,  in  one  of  which,  the  far-famed  Tipperary,  the  scene  of 
"  Captain  Rock's  "  wake  is  laid. 
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THE  "  LOBISHOMEN." 

The  peasantry  of  Portagal  are  extremely  Ruperstitioiis,  parti- 
cularly those  inhabiting  the  lovely  regions  of  Alentego,  a  hxfjt 
district  lying  between  the  river  Tago  and  the  province  of  Algarve. 
Amongst  the  leading  superstitions  of  those  wild  aoUtiidet,  ooe 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  "  The  Lobisbomens.'*  It  ii 
believed  that  if  a  woman  be  delivered  of  seven  male  children 
successively,  the  seventh,  by  some  inexplicable  fatality,  becomes 
subject  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and,  by  the  operation  of 
infernal  agency,  is  compeikcl  on  every  Saturday  evening  at  sunset, 
to  assume  the  sliape  of  a  hare,  of  gigantic  size  and  unearthly 
app>earance.  In  this  form,  Jind  pursued  by  a  train  of  hell  hounds, 
he  is  compelled  to  run  a  horrid  race  over  moor  and  mountain. 
through  lakes  and  morasses,  nor  is  he  allowed  one  moment's  rest 
until  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  Sabbath  morning  restores  him 
to  human  shape,  and  terminates  his  strange  enchantment  until 
the  next  Saturday's  sunset.  This  superstition,  but  subject  to 
different  versions,  is  also  common  amongst  the  peasantry  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  other  districts  of 
Germany.  The  following  ballad  is  founded  on  this  strange  super- 
stition.    The  luckless  victim  speaks  : — 

*'  Down,    down   sinks   the   evening's   red   sun   in   the 

wave, 
And  again  the  dark  horrors  of  night  I  must  brave ; 
Again  the  black  agents  of  darkness  appear — 
Hark,  hark,  'tis  their  deep-mouthed  bowlings  I  hear, 
fheyVe  coming,  they're  coming — away  I  must  go; 
Ah,  poor  '  Lobishomen/  how  deep  is  thy  woe. 
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"0*er  moor,  crag  and  mountain,  through  thicket  and 

brake — 
Through  hamlet  and  forest,  and  morass  and  lake, 
My  race  I  must  run  on  unsanctified  ground. 
Pursued  by  hell's  ban-dogs,  and  cheered  by  the  sound 
Of  hell's  horfid  music.    From  demons'  wild  cry 
The  sad  *  Lobishomen  '  till  morning  must  fly. 


"  Say  what  are  the  torments  I  mmst  undergo  ? 
Ah  !  none  but  the  poor  *  Lobishomen  '  can  know ; 
And  what  are  the  horrors  this  night  must  reveal  ? 
Ah  !  none  but  the  sad  *  Lobishomen  '  can  feel. 
Oh  !  the  woes  that  are  bound  to  the  victim  of  heU 
The  cursed  '  Lobishomen '  must  feel,  but  not  tell.* 


"  On,  on,  they  are  coming,  and  dreadfulthat  cry. 
And  dreadful  the  glare  of  each  blood-shotten  eye ; 
On,  on,  they  are  speeding  ;  they  pant  for  their  prey — 
For  the  doomed  *  Lobishomen  ' — oh,  curse  on  the  day, 
And  the  hour   and   the   moment   that   witnessed   my 

birth, 
And  a  curse  on  the  mother  that  brought  me  on  earth. 


''  The  bright  stars  appear  from  each  gold-tinted  cloud, 

But  their  lustre  pervades  not  hell's  elf-woven  shroud ; 

The  broad  moon  is  smiling  on  mountain  and  stream. 

But,  ah  !  not  for  me  is  her  sweet,  holy  beam  : 

Oh,  no,  the  poor  victim  of  darkness  must  trace 

His  footsteps  through  darkness  till  darkness  will  cease. 
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"  And  now  they  are  with  me — so  more  can  I  stay — 
The  breath  of  the  demon  is  on  me — away — 
Away  I  must  wander,  o'er  mountain  and  plain ; 
Oh,  who  will  release  me  from  hell's  ebon  chain  ? 
One  drop  of  my  heart's  blood'  come  spill  in  this  hour. 
And  snatch  me  from  Satan  and  Satan's  darlf  power* 


cc 


But  vain  is  my  wailing,  and  vain  is  my  cry  . 
None  hear  me — all  fear  me  • — away,  I  must  fly. 
Away — and  another  long  journey  of  woe 
The  poor  '  Lobishomen '  this  wild  nigh;t  must  gO;  . 
Till  morning's  blest  sunlight  shall  scatter  the  spdl 
That  binds  the  poor  doomed  *  Lobishomen  '  to  helL" 

^  Like  the  victims  of  Fairyism  in  our  own  islands,  the  "  Lobish- 
omen **  cannot  distinctly  reveal  the  dark  deeds  he  is  made  to 
witness,  or  the  dreadful  sufferings  he  is  compeUcd  to  endure 
during  the  period  of  his  strange  metamorphosis. 

3  It  is  imagined  that  should  any  portion,  however  small,  of  the 
blood  of  the  "  Lobishomen  "  be  shed  during  the  process  of  tians- 
formation,  the  spell  would  be  broken  for  ever,  and  the  poor  victim 
relieved  permanently  fiom  his  infernal  bondage. 

3  The  "  Lobishomen  "  are  held  in  the  utmost  abhor icuce  by 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours ;  they  are  shunned  as  things  of 
evil,  and  their  release  is  seldom  or  never  attempted,  even  by 
their  own  relations  or  friends, 

KiLLEANY,  February,  1844. 


